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PREFACE 


This study of Voltaire’s theatre was first begun as a doctoral 
dissertation at Princeton university. It has since undergone many 
revisions occasioned both by my own research and reflection and 
by the invaluable scholarly contributions made to studies on 
Voltaire in recent years. I should like to acknowledge my indebt- 
edness to those without whose guidance and encouragement this 
work would never have achieved its present form: professor Ira 
O. Wade, who first introduced me to Voltaire and who remains 
my task-master and friend; professor Basil Guy, who was most 
helpful in suggestions for revisions and generous in sharing his 
erudition; professor Robert Niklaus, whose interest and advice 
are greatly appreciated; and finally dr Theodore Besterman, 
whose monumental achievements in Voltairean scholarship speak 
for themselves and who has permitted the publication of this work 
in the Studies. 


INTRODUCTION 


‘Une pièce de théâtre n’est jamais bien 
jugée qu’avec le temps’ 
Voltaire to Thieriot (Best.D2970) 


The theatre was life for Voltaire. It was a source of joy and dis- 
appointment, a reflection of events both past and present, both 
real and imagined. He possessed what might be termed an innate 
sense of the dramatic, viewed the world around him alternately as 
a tragedy or a comedy, and never ceased to play a leading rôle in 
the magic lantern performance that was the drama of life in the 
eighteenth century. One could easily compare his biography to a 
series of coups de théâtre leading to a highly dramatic, if not melo- 
dramatic, dénouement. His literary career began and ended in the 
theatre, and from his first production in 1718 (@adipe) to his last 
in 1778 ({rène), he composed fifty-five plays of which twenty- 
seven were labelled tragedies. His constant preoccupation with 
this genre, including several volumes of dramatic criticism, sug- 
gests far more than a divertissement for one now primarily 
remembered as the author of Candide, and yet for the twentieth 
century his plays have been relegated to near oblivion despite 
recent scholarly investigations and a revival of the Orphelin de la 
Chine in 1965 by the Comédie frangaise. Critics have praised and 
condemned these works without achieving any fundamental uni- 
formityin their opinions. This analysis of Voltaire’s dramatic theo- 
ry and practice aspires to demonstrate the complexity of his art and 
to evaluate anew the intrinsic merit of his five best known plays. 
Voltaire’s tragedies are in a sense like his century—in a state of 
movement and of becoming. They are no more fixed or static for 
the twentieth-century observer than they were for his contem- 
poraries, who considered him superior to Corneille, equal to 
Racine, and made him the most popular dramatist of his day. His 
tragedies are still vitally alive with possibilities. They reflect not 
only his complex and unique genius but also the important issues 
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and predominant tastes of the eighteenth century. He exemplified 
his times, and the tragedies contain in microcosm their author and 
the era he epitomized. This investigation attempts to explain 
Voltaire as a tragic author and to show not so much how but rather 
why his technique differed from that of other dramatists. It aims at 
penetrating the meaning of these plays as they reveal his Welt- 
anschauung, and at evaluating them as tragedy, drama, and art. 

The material of tragedy as well as the form changed between 
Racine’s time and Voltaire’s. To express it differently, the tragic 
vision and technique shifted in the eighteenth century as they have 
shifted before and since. A Voltairean tragedy in the twentieth 
century would be just as much an anachronism as a Sophoclean 
tragedy in the age of enlightenment; and yet, as Alfred Noyes 
observed, the animating spirit behind, say, a Mérope may be closer 
to the Greeks than to the nineteenth-century Romantics. In order 
to penetrate the meaning and to appreciate the artistry of these 
plays, Voltaire’s own definition of tragedy must be established. 
This will involve its relationship with other aspects of his philos- 
ophy, for his concept of tragedy evolves from his views of science, 
history, ethics, and metaphysics. Part 1, therefore, examines his 
general philosophic outlook and then reconstructs this view of 
tragedy in life and in art as it was expressed in theory. Part 11 turns 
from theory to practice in order to trace his development as a 
dramatist and to show to what extent Voltaire modified the works 
of his predecessors and howhe came to vary and eventually perfect 
his own technique. When he wrote Œdipe, he was not a mature 
philosopher but rather a beginning dramatist who had chosen to 
rival Corneille and Sophocles. After writing Zaire, which follow- 
ed his exile in England, he withdrew to Cirey, and the plays which 
were composed during this period reflect his other intellectual 
pursuits. In order to understand and appreciate his theatre fully, it 
must be viewed in the light of his other activities. It is hoped that 
through such an approach, which moves from the principal ingre- 
dients of the plays to the final dramatic form into which he shaped 
his material, their significance will best be made clear. 
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Only five plays have been chosen for analysis, and the method 
employed in the chapters dealing with the individual plays is 
essentially the same. It aims at bringing out the dramatic quality 
of Voltaire’s work by examining the plays first in terms of the 
Aristotelian elements of action, character, thought, diction, and 
spectacle, and then in terms of their meaning on various levels— 
the individual, the social, the political, the philosophical, and the 
aesthetic—as each contributes to the play’s total effect. In each 
analysis the primary focus will be upon only one dramatic element 
and one level of meaning. Although this procedure may seem to 
minimize the importance of the other elements of levels of mean- 
ing in any given play, it avoids the tedium of repetition in both 
technique and subject matter. To compensate for what may appear 
too narrow an approach, some mention will be made of any 
striking innovations or changes in categories other than the ones 
under discussion. The concluding section reviews and summa- 
tizes Voltaire’s handling of all the dramatic elements and the 
various levels of meaning in the progression from @dipe through 
Mérope. 

The selection is limited to five plays for several reasons. Œdipe, 
Zaïre, Alzire, Mahomet, and Mérope were chosen not only be- 
cause they are generally considered to be his best, but because 
they represent all the various aspects of Voltairean tragedy. They 
contain the materials and exemplify the techniques which he was 
to continue to use without significant modification throughout 
the rest of his career as a dramatist. They demonstrate the evolu- 
tion of his theatre and establish its limits. With Mérope and 
Voltaire’s return to Greek legend, one cycle has ended. Whether 
one is following his development as a thinker or as an artist, this 
play appears as an appropriate limit, for after the Cirey period, his 
dramatic technique shows but little variation, and his philosophi- 
cal viewpoint remained relatively stable. And on artistic grounds 
Mérope can be considered the culmination of his career as a play- 
wright; he wrote many more plays but never surpassed his earlier 
achievements. 
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The concluding section, by its analysis of the interrelationship 
of the various aspects of Voltaire’s tragedies, aims at revealing their 
fundamentally dramatic quality. The principal focus is, therefore, 
upon the playwright’s achievement as a dramatist. This involves, 
however, an evaluation of the plays not only as drama but also as 
tragedy and ultimately as art. Voltaire’s tragedies stand at one 
moment in the history of literature and contain their own individ- 
ual interpretation of the tragedy within the human condition. By 
examining the complexity of meaning of these works as it is con- 
nected with the tragic element and given dramatic expression, it is 
believed that one will better understand Voltaire, who in an age 
of wit was considered both a master of humour and also the 
greatest writer of tragedy not only of his day but perhaps of all 
time. His wit has survived; his tragedies have not fared so well. In 
the following chapters it will be seen that his tragedies have unity 
in that they reveal both the feelings and the thoughts of their 
creator. Part of their complexity arises from this mixture of 
emotion and ratiocination, of romantic and classic tendencies, and 
much of their drama can be explained by this very clash of 
opposing forces. Another and still greater part of their complexity 
comes from Voltaire’s insistence upon enlarging the limits of 
tragedy. He does not focus upon the heart alone or upon the indi- 
vidual; instead, his range of vision attempts to encompassall levels 
of existence from the personal to the religious, and moves from 
one person to family to society to nations—all seen in historical 
perspective and yet made pertinent to his own time. His tragedies 
in many ways contain their own past, present, and future. They 
remain dramatic in the most comprehensive sense of the term. 

It is time to re-examine Voltaire’s art as a tragic dramatist, and 
to evaluate anew the instrinsic merit of his five most successful 
plays. This study traces his development both in theory and in 
practice as a dramatist during the period when he was investigat- 
ing all aspects of life. His early education and his admiration, albeit 
tempered, for Corneille and Racine, his experiences in England, 
his reaction to Shakespeare, his life at Cirey, and his philosophical 
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speculations—all these sources combined with his immediate aims 
to produce plays that embody Voltaire’s many-sided genius. 

Unless otherwise indicated, all references to Voltaire’s works 
are from the Moland edition (M) or from the Besterman edition of 
the correspondence (Best. or Best.D so far as published). 
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PART I: THEORY 


Towards a definition of tragedy 


CHAPTER I 


A categorical review 


‘Il faut donner à son âme toutes les formes 
possibles’ (Best.D 1285). 


Although Voltaire wrote much concerning tragedy, both his own 
and that of others, he never penned a succinct definition. His 
opinions are scattered throughout his writings and are at best only 
a partial indication of the author’s thoughts upon the nature of 
tragedy, both as a genre and as a reality. His dramatic production 
proves that tragedy was to remain throughout his lifetime his 
favourite form of expression, and his preoccupation with matters 
pertaining to tragic art is a constant during his lengthy career as 
a man of letters. His view of tragedy is extremely complex; and if 
one is to reconstruct a definition, it must be based upon his entire 
world outlook. Just as his historical writings reveal the philoso- 
pher, so that one can say he expressed both a philosophy of history 
and a history of philosophy, his statements concerning tragedy 
reflect and are indeed the result of his thinking and research in the 
fields of science, history, ethics, and metaphysics. A brief review 
of his thought in these realms is therefore necessary before exa- 
mining his view of tragedy as it was expressed in theory. Such a 
review is perforce open to the charge of superficiality in the sense 
that summaries usually tend to overlook or minimize complexities, 
ambiguities, and paradoxes—all of which are certainly present in 
Voltaire. It is nonetheless justified, for any valid analysis of his 
theory of tragedy must take into account its interrelationship 
with the playwright’s other intellectual activities. 

In science, as well as in other branches of learning, Voltaire is 
now usually considered a popularizer of the ideas of others rather 
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than an original thinker. To say that his writings reflect the revo- 
lution that was taking place in eighteenth-century scientific think- 
ing, a revolution characterized by the substitution of Newton and 
Locke for Descartes, seems to imply that the change in men’s 
thought was neither complex nor slowly evolved. Surely it was 
both, and a closer look at Voltaire’s scientific writings and the 
influences which they reveal shows a strong traditional current 
and an acquaintance with many more scientists than the above- 
mentioned. He borrowed from such diverse thinkers as Bayle, 
Fontenelle, Leibniz, Castel, Mairan, and Maupertuis. Their indi- 
vidual differences, however, are not so important as his solution 
of what he considered essential problems. 

Whereas mme Du Châtelet was far more adept at dealing with 
the finer points of the natural sciences, Voltaire carried on his 
own investigations not only in mathematics, chemistry, and phy- 
sics, but also in chronology, optics, and geology. Under the 
tutelage of the marquise, armed with books and treatises, Voltaire 
was active in experiments and conversations that helped him 
investigate and evaluate the nature of the universe, which had 
assumed new proportions as a result of the scientific discoveries 
of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. Both time and 
space had been enlarged. Man was no longer to be viewed as an 
enigmatic misfit adrift in a world organized by an equally enigma- 
tic divine providence. The Pascalian notion of half-beast, half- 
angel or half-matter, half-spirit was replaced by a view that set 
man among the other animals and, indeed, all phenomena of 
nature in a world governed by unchanging laws. Science had ina 
sense replaced metaphysics, for if the universe was guided by 
natural law, wisdom then consisted in conformity to that law, and 
it was by means of science that the workings of the universe were 
to be understood. For Voltaire, however, metaphysics was not 
entirely ruled out. Although he subscribed to the theory that man 
was matter and that matter could well possess the quality of 
thought, matter and spirit being essentially the same substance, he 
refused to acknowledge a completely mechanistic universe of 
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determined cause and effect. He readily admitted the acceptability 
of the eternity of matter and ofevolution as opposed to miracles; 
but his rationalistic outlook found no other recourse when faced 
with the problem of the original creation than to attribute it to 
an all-powerful god. This, as will be seen later in the section on 
metaphysics, was the ingenious watchmaker who, after complet- 
ing the clock, abandoned the works. Hence Voltaire’s views on 
science were in reality based upon metaphysics rather than upon 
their abandonment. God thus becomes the first truth and neces- 
sary hypothesis of physics. 

During the years 1735-1739, science was the chief intellectual 
pursuit of both Voltaire and mme Du Châtelet. Throughout this 
period, Voltaire was acquiring a wide range of scientific know- 
ledge and immediately transferring his discoveries into his writ- 
ingst. He shows himself to have mastered mathematics, and his 
observations touch upon almost every phase of the physical 
sciences. There arise from his writings not only specific scientific 
facts but also a philosophy of nature. One of the clearest expres- 
sions of his new-found views on science is in his early ‘Epitre à 
madame la marquise Du Châtelet sur la philosophie de Newton’ 
(1736). Descartes’ tourbillons have been replaced by Newton’s law 
of gravity. One result of the new measurement of the universe 
which was made possible through Newtonian physics was to show 
the relative smallness of the earth, and hence man, in relationship 
to the immensity of space. In this same ‘Epitre’, Voltaire goes on 
to discuss colours, tides, comets, etc., and in each sphere he dispels 
a popular misconception as to the true nature of the workings of 
the physical world. Thus, he sets out to destroy superstition, par- 
ticularly the literal Biblical interpretation of natural phenomena, 


1the following works contain his 
most important scientific investiga- 
tions: Eléments de la philosophie de 
Newton, 1738; Essai sur la nature du 
feu, 1738; Défense du Newtonisme, 
1739; Doutes sur la mesure des forces 


motrices et sur leur nature, 1741; Disser- 
tation sur les changements arrivés à notre 
globe, 1746; and, although published 
after the Cirey period, Les Singularités 
de la nature, 1768. 
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and to substitute the new theories of science. In his Relation 
touchant un Maure blanc (1744), he attacks the Adam and Eve 
legend as biologically impossible as an explanation of the diversity 
of racial types. In his Dissertation sur les changements arrivés anotre 
globe (1746), the Biblical explanation of the deluge is refuted as 
geologically unsound. 

Throughout his writings, Voltaire emphasized that the funda- 
mental constitution of the world does not change and is governed 
by invariable laws. He stresses not so much the immutability of 
the laws, but the similarity of natural phenomena. The advances 
of science are viewed as an encouraging sign in man’s effort to 
conquer nature and attain greater happiness. He was anxious to 
apply the scientific (z. e., experimental and inductive) method to 
other realms of investigation, and yet he was conscious of limita- 
tions both in the method and in the extent to which it could be 
applied. Man may know that he is made of matter and that he 
moves in accordance with certain natural laws, but he will never 
be able to arrive at the true nature of matter nor at the essence of 
movement. In other words, man can observe and measure and 
theorize, but he can never penetrate first causes, the fundamental 
nature of things. These remain a mystery attributable to god. Even 
Voltaire’s method, which is at best only fragmentarily expressed, 
appears analytic rather than synthetic. How, for example, are true 
scientists to proceed? Again, as in the ‘Epitre’, Voltaire’s answer 
is stated most succinctly in verse, in his ‘Ode à messieurs de 
l’Académie des sciences’ (M.viii.439): 


Que font tes vrais enfants? Vainqueurs de la nature 
Ils arrachent son voile; et ces rares esprits 
Fixent la pesanteur, la masse, et la figure 

De univers surpris. 


We can thus weigh, measure, and observe, but in addition to 
being unable to arrive at first principles, we are warned to avoid 
hasty conclusions. Voltaire is sceptical of all theories that are not 
based upon scientific research. His distrust of systems is one of 
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his most distinguishing characteristics, and it is noteworthy that 
even in his acceptance of Newton’s discoveries, he himself per- 
formed the experiments narrated by the English scientist. 

It is somewhat difficult, given the scientific knowledge of the 
twentieth century, to evaluate Voltaire’s contribution to physics, 
chemistry, and astronomy. He was not, as stated earlier, a partic- 
ularly original thinker in these realms. Whereas he came close to 
making important discoveries in respect to specific heat and car- 
bon dioxide, he was restricted both by the relative infancy of 
scientific knowledge and by the lack of precision in his equipment. 
He was further hampered by his own mistrust of systems and 
generalizations, which led him to be overly cautious in interpret- 
ing the significance of his own findings. His principal merit resides 
in his being among the first to popularize the recent discoveries 
concerning light and gravity, in his critical objectivity, and in his 
encyclopedic coverage which make his writings both a history 
and a philosophy of the status of science during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. 

Voltaire hoped to carry the objectivity of scientific methods 
into the realm of history. As science had expanded the natural 
world, history would now have to broaden its horizons; thus 
Voltaire moved from the history of a particular man (Histoire de 
Charles XII, 1731) to that of a nation (Le Siècle de Louis XIV, 
1751) to that of the world (Essai sur les mœurs, 1756). He envis- 
aged a new way of writing history which would replace the 
theological, oratorical, and largely political focus of his predeces- 
sors. He would include not just kings but all of humanity; not just 
wars but economics, the arts, and geography; not just Europe but 
the entire world. Earlier writers had failed to be ‘scientific’ in their 
approach; 2. e., they had not distinguished between fact and fable. 
To this end, Voltaire will prove tireless in his search for documen- 
tation. He makes, however, an important distinction between 
historical fact and scientific truth. Not demonstrable certainty in 
the scientific sense—for this can never be established in regard to 
a historical event—but extreme probability is the historian’s quest. 
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Even the unanimity of countless spectators does not ensure the 
veracity of their account. 

Conscious as he was of the operation of certain fixed laws in the 
realm of nature, Voltaire sought to portray the workings of 
similar laws in the affairs of men. He envisaged a cosmic order of 
cause and effect, and yet he cannot be categorized as an unqualified 
determinist. He replaces the theory of divine providence by one 
of natural causation: men, not the gods, are responsible for 
human affairs. He stresses the influence of climate, government, 
and religion in the shaping of societies. Voltaire, however, does 
not believe that every event in history is necessarily linked to 
another, and only those which are filiated deserve to be mentioned. 
He modifies the general determinist position by allowing for the 
influence of great men and for the working of change. He envis- 
ages man as free to act if not to will, and hence largely responsible 
for the course of events. History is viewed as a struggle, a perpet- 
ual warfare, in which men try to impose their ideas upon others. 
Its dominant force is, therefore, intellectual. In this struggle there 
arise from time to time men of genius who are largely responsible 
for periods of greatness such as the siècle de Louis XIV. What 
Voltaire has done is to replace the concept of one supreme being 
as the guiding force of history by substituting the minds of men. 

Although history was frequently seen to be the record of man’s 
past ignorance, folly, intolerance, and crime, there lies behind this 
description Voltaire’s belief in progress. With the spread of 
science and the increasing sovereignty of reason, man gradually 
emerged from the darkness of previous ages, cast fanaticism and 
brutality behind him, and progressed into enlightenment. There 
is present in Voltaire’s historical writings, either expressed or 
implied, a perpetual contrast between past misery and present 
happiness. 

It has been said that Voltaire’s views heralded a revolution in 
the writing of history. The statement is true in respect to both 
scope and method. Certainly his theory of natural causation led 
to the more scientific handling of historical data; yet when he came 
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to apply this theory, his practice reveals a certain lack of the 
impartiality he so desired. He believed, for example, that history 
possessed a moral value, but that it was the reader’s task to extract 
that moral. The historian was to avoid comment and merely state 
the ‘facts’. In practice, Voltaire is often lacking in objectivity, not 
only by his very selection of the events to be narrated, but by his 
comments upon them. His view is prejudiced in the sense that he 
always regards the past in relationship to his own present, and his 
didactic aim leads him to write history with the eyes of a moral 
philosopher as well as with those of a scientist. He assumed that 
human nature was basically the same the world over; only man- 
ners and customs changed. With this assumption and subscribing 
as he did to the tenets of the English and French deists, it was an 
easy step to attribute the historical record of man’s intolerance 
and injustice to the misguided use of religion. In his quarrel with 
the church over past and present abuses, Voltaire employed his- 
tory to propagandize his deistic creed. History was to be utilitarian 
in showing man his rights and duties, and Voltaire wanted to show 
the advantages of deism by emphasizing persecution as the crea- 
tion of the priesthood. His arguments, however, were biased by 
the clerical abuses of his day. 

It is evident from Voltaire’s writings that there existed for him 
aclose link not only between science and history but also between 
history and ethics. In the world of unchanging natural law inhab- 
ited by unchanging human nature, he sought the basis of a uni- 
versal morality. The utility of history, like that of science, could 
only lie in its practical value to man. Such a value implied a judg- 
ment of good and evil, vice and virtue, and thus we find Voltaire’s 
thought upon the nature of morality not only in his interpretation 
of history but more specifically in his writings devoted almost 
exclusively to ethical problems. 

In his search for a moral code that would serve as the basis of 
conduct for all men, he substitutes man’s conscience as the guide 
that will replace the dogma of the church. The doctrine of origi- 
nal sin is discarded. The essential problem reduces itself to the 
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organization of one’s earthly happiness; consequently, morality 
assumes a social and at times both political and economic aspect 
rather than a religious basis. For Voltaire there is but one morality 
that all religions have taught in essence, no matter how they may 
differ in outward forms. The maxims of Confucius and Christ are, 
in his eyes, analogous. Both the former’s ‘Vis comme en mourant 
tu voudrais avoir vécu: traite ton prochain comme tu veux qu’il 
te traite” and the latter’s ‘Aimez Dieu et votre prochain comme 
vous-même’ are reducible to the golden rule. They are, in fact, 
equivalents for a mot-clef of Voltaire’s vocabulary: bienveillance. 
This love for one’s fellow man is instinctive in every human being, 
and Voltaire stresses the point that it is god-given. It is here that 
occurs one of the rare instances where Voltaire disagrees with 
Locke, who categorically denied the existence of innate ideas. The 
English philosopher, for example, believed that different peoples 
created for themselves different ideas of what was just or unjust. 
Voltaire, while admitting that certain customs varied and that 
there was a relativity in social conventions allowing one society 
to outlaw what another condoned, clung to the notion that despite 
divergencies caused by what Taine was later to categorize as race, 
milieu, and moment, all men possessed the same fundamental prin- 
ciples of what was just or unjust. They needed only to follow 
their conscience aided by their reason. Just as there were universal 
laws of nature, there was also a universal moral law. Just as gravity 
acted upon all objects, the notion of justice was inherent in and 
acted upon all men. 

The notion of one universal moral code was at the foundation 
of Voltaire’s political and economic ideal. In these two categories, 
his theorizing was nothing short of revolutionary when viewed in 
the light of the existing institutions. Justice, for example, was to 
be universal in its encompassment both of different nations and 
different classes within any one society. Privileges, such as those 
of the nobility or of the clergy, were to be abolished, and all men 
were to appear equal before the law, the king included. Thus 
royalty held its sanction not by divine right but by human obli- 
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gation. Voltaire, in other words, praised democratic principles at 
least in theory; but he found such an ideal not readily attainable 
and therefore preferred, as the most practical for the France of his 
day, an enlightened monarchy under the check of constitutional 
restraints and the wise counsel of the philosophes. 

Similarly in his economic ideal, Voltaire strove to abolish exist- 
ing privileges and to establish a system of taxation with equality 
as its basis and not only material well-being but luxury as its end. 
Commerce he viewed as the source of general prosperity, and it 
should be encouraged by the liberation ofagriculture and industry 
from the oppressive taxation and the inequality of labour’s oppor- 
tunity which then prevailed as outmoded remnants of the feudal 
system. As he had broken the celestial link in the realm of politics 
by denying divine right, he breaks it equally in the realm of econo- 
mics by substituting earthly enjoyment, a healthy epicureanism 
as mirrored in Le Mondain, for future rewards in some after-life. 
Paradise is no longer céleste but terrestre, and as the earlier ending 
of the poem showed, man’s happiness is to be found not in the 
heavenly city but in Paris, which has replaced it. 

Is it not possible to conclude from the foregoing statements 
that in the realm of morality, as in his scientific and historicalinves- 
tigations, Voltaire had as his goal the discovery of truths which 
would be at once universal and independent? Universality is cer- 
tainly one of the most distinguishing traits of his writings; his 
truths must be valid for all men of all nations in all times. Inde- 
pendence is also a characteristically Voltairean exigency; his 
truths must be free from the prejudices, superstitions, and errors 
of his predecessors and, for that matter, of his contemporaries. 
Independence, after all, is but another word for liberty. His moral- 
ity may thus be summarized as the doctrine of the workings of a 
universal natural law by which man has an instinctive notion of 
the just versus the unjust, and is to live in mutual harmony under 
a code which judges an action to be good if it contributes to the 
common well-being. By following the dictates of his innermost 
conscience and with the help of his reason, man, while exercising 
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his own tendency towards bienfaisance, will thus accomplish the 
Voltairean ideal of what might be rightly called a ‘new’ morality. 
More simply stated, Voltaire’s ethical principles reduce themselves 
to a criterion of social utility. 

It is easy to see the relationship in the categories of science, 
history, and morality to the demands of usefulness that Voltaire 
placed upon them. But what of philosophy and, more specifically, 
metaphysics? Frequently Voltaire either made fun of metaphy- 
sics, as in his letter to Frederick, c.25 April 1737: “Toute la 
métaphysique, à mon gré, contient deux choses, la première, tout 
ce que les hommes de bon sens savent, la seconde ce qu’ils ne 
sauront jamais’ (Best.D1320)?. Or he essayed a reduction of 
metaphysical speculation to questions of ethics, as he stated it six 
months later in another letter also to Frederick: ‘Je ramène tou- 
jours, autant que je peux, ma métaphysique a la morale’ (Best. 
D1376). Despite his scoffings, however, and his repeated asser- 
tions that it was useless to try to find answers to the fundamental 
mysteries of the world, Voltaire could not free himself from the 
very type of speculation he so derided. Metaphysical problems 
were to remain throughout his life and writings a constant pre- 
occupation. His views sometimes differ, even to the extent that his 
statements appear to contradict one another, but he is consistent 
in returning time and time again to the same six basic questions’. 
Each is integrally linked to his views in the other categories 
examined in this chapter, i. e., his metaphysical speculations are 
closely interrelated with his thinking in the realms of science, 
history, politics, economics, ethics, and religion. 

The first of these questions concerns the nature of matter. On 
this subject his statements are particularly complex. They are also 
difficult to arrange into a coherent whole, both because of contra- 
dictory attitudes and because of their being so widely scattered 
throughout his correspondence, treatises, and miscellaneous writ- 


3 see Best.D1323 for Frederick’s 5 for the division into six I have fol- 
reply. lowed the categories stated by Wade, 
Studies on Voltaire, pp.112-113. 
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ings. The nature of matter is one of Voltaire’s thorniest problems, 
for almost from the very start it leads him into what will here be 
discussed as his sixth question: the existence of god. Most of his 
remarks bear a pronounced Lockean influence, but while he on 
the one hand seems to follow the arguments of the materialists, on 
the other he combats them in order to avoid the socially dangerous 
conclusions of atheism. All these questions lead to a final cause, 
and as a rational philosopher, Voltaire is consistent in postulating 
god as the first principle. 

Voltaire wandered through a labyrinth of propositions, con- 
sidering the possibilities of attributing movement, permeability, 
impenetrability, and so forth to matter. Old opinion is placed 
against new, paradox is piled upon paradox, and contradiction is 
added to contradiction in a method which becomes virtually a 
burlesque of metaphysical inquiry; and Voltaire concludes, as 
indeed he had begun, that we can weigh, measure, and decompose 
matter, but ofits essential nature we must remain forever ignorant. 
If, as he has so often said, ‘il est impossible que nous puissions 
jamais savoir ce que c’est que la matiére’ (M.xxvi.52), why then 
does he persist in trying to penetrate its essence? Is it not because 
a satisfactory definition of matter is but one necessary—and 
indeed most vital—step in his explanation of the ‘great chain of 
being’? The nature of matter becomes inextricably linked with his 
interpretation of the nature of man and the universe, and his 
explanations, whether on a metaphysical or on a scientific level, 
are interdependent. Underneath his remarks on the nature of 
matter lies a world view that destroys the seventeenth-century 
concepts of dualism, the old dichotomy between body and spirit, 
mind and matter, head and heart, or, if you will, materialism and 
spiritualism. Voltaire is in the process of creating new relation- 
ships, and his efforts result in a new synthesis. He limits himself 
purposely, for one of his goals is to establish very clear boundaries 
beyond which human understanding cannot pass. 

Rather than let the problem rest, however, as might be expected, 
he confronts himself and his readers with another; namely, the 
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possibility of matter’s possessing the attribute of thought. This is 
the second of Voltaire’s six main metaphysical preoccupations. 
From the outset, he finds his own views to be at variance with the 
doctrines of the church and hastens to defend himself. In 1735 he 
writes both to father Tournemine and to Thieriot on the same 
subject, and states blandly to the latter that ‘il n’est donc pas plus 
difficile à Dieu d’ajouter la pensée à la matière que de lui avoir 
ajouté le mouvement et la gravitation’ (Best.Doo2). Both man’s 
thoughtand man’s soul are nowattributable to, ifnot synonymous 
with, matter. A new relationship is thereby established. Man 
thinks, animals think, why should not matter think? No oneargues 
for an animal soul; animals are composed of matter. Why then 
should one postulate a non-material human soul for men who 
likewise are composed of matter? Voltaire’s reasoning on these 
points keeps him in complete accord with the materialists*. 

The third metaphysical problem with which he grappled was 
free will. The question is of paramount importance, for upon the 
basis of man’s liberty depends the entirety of Voltaire’s moral code 
and the validity of rewards and punishments. Throughout his 
readings and comments concerned with fatality, particularly in 
connection with Locke and in his correspondence with Helvétius 
and Frederick, Voltaire follows an intricate line of reasoning. In 
October 1737 he sent Frederick a dissertation entitled ‘Sur la 
liberté’, in which he affirms man’s free will. His two principal 
arguments are that man feels himself to be free and that such a 
freedom is not incompatible with God’s omnipotence. His defi- 
nition is interesting: ‘J’appelle Zberté le pouvoir de penser à une 
chose ou de n’y pas penser, de se mouvoir ou de ne se mouvoir pas, 
conformément au choix de son propre esprit’ (Best.D1376). Vol- 
taire’s early optimistic belief in man’s free will is somewhat 
revised when he begins to differentiate between will and action. 
He never denies man’s freedom to act. As the century progressed, 


“his position is stated in much the is also treated, both more guardedly 
same terms in the fifth chapter of the and more wittily, in the Lettres philo- 
Traité de métaphysique. The problem  sophiques, ‘Sur m. Locke’. 
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however, he became increasingly conscious that man was not 
master of the forces that contributed to his willing. Thus when 
Voltaire shifts his focus from the act itself to the moment of 
willing, he detects man’s inability to control his will. ‘Man’, he 
asserted, ‘necessarily wills what he wills, and this necessity is 
external to him’ (Vyverberg, p.175). 

Keeping this distinction in mind between freedom of action and 
freedom of willing, one might summarize Voltaire’s position by 
saying that he was not a real believer in free will, and that when 
he appears to uphold its existence, it is only for reasons of social 
expediency rather than from a genuine belief. 

The fourth recurrent question is that of the nature of vice and 
virtue. Since Voltaire was anxious to reduce metaphysical prob- 
lems to moral problems as much as possible, it is not surprising 
that he should cast his definition of vice and virtue in terms of 
social utility. Struck by the diversity of customs whereby one 
nation considered virtuous what another considered criminal, he 
searches for a universal concept. He establishes in this realm, as he 
did in the category of natural science, a new set of relationships, 
and extends the theory of natural law into the sphere of ethics. Just 
as heat and cold exist in relationship to the individual’s senses and 
not in the abstract, virtue and vice must be considered as relative. 
Voltaire refused to accept as valid any set of arbitrary and abstract 
principles. For him, god had never said one action was to be con- 
sidered as vice, another as virtue. On the contrary, he makes 
specific mention of adultery and theft as two actions that are not 
necessarily harmful to society under certain conditions. Laws are 
essential, but these vary from country to country depending upon 
the interests of those who instituted them. At the basis for these 
laws stands social utility, a synonym for virtue. Man has only to 
follow that natural law of bienveillance in order to lead a virtuous 
life. And as a restraint to those who might be inclined towards 
vice and the unbridled indulgence of their own passions, Voltaire 
held out nota day of judgment with the fear of eternal damnation 
in an after-life but an immediate and terrestrial punishment 
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coming from society and from man’s own essential nature. If the 
criminal were not punished by the laws invented by his fellow 
men, then he would certainly be consistent in denying any rela- 
tionship between good and evil, be they physical or moral, and 
god. What, then, is the nature of the god about whom Voltaire so 
often speaks and whose existence he championed against the 
arguments of the atheists? 

This sixth question, the existence and nature of god, is undoubt- 
edly the most discussed and perhaps the most misinterpreted 
aspect of Voltaire’s philosophy. Whether Voltaire is writing pri- 
marily asa scientist, a historian, a political thinker, an economist, 
or a philosopher, mention of god is omnipresent. He reaffirms 
constantly his belief in the existence of god, and this he does for 
two reasons: rationally, god must serve as the first hypothesis, for 
sucha well-ordered machine as the universe requires a first cause, a 
creator; practically, the postulate of a god is socially advantageous 
for promoting virtuous conduct among the unenlightened. For 
one of Voltaire’s intelligence, however, it was never a question of 
moral sanction. His was not the cruel god of the Old testament nor 
the Christians’ god of charity; he was, instead, a Newtonian god 
of science, a god of philosophers. Such a god was personal in that 
he was considered as distinct from nature, the ‘éternel géomètre” 
who had endowed man with an instinctive ‘bon sens’ which was, 
after all, the basis for Voltaire’s theory of natural law. But if his 
god was personal, a concept which obviated a pantheistic inter- 
pretation of the universe, he was also impersonal in the sense that 
he displayed no human affections. Prayer was just as useless before 
him as burnt offerings. Having created the machine, god with- 
drew, and it was for men to run it as best they could. 

Ascreator of theuniverse, god was considered to beall-powerful. 
Voltaire, it will be remembered, used this argument when speak- 
ing in favour of at least the possibility of thinking matter. But how 
is one to reconcile the existence of evil with an all-powerful god? 
In the eyes of at least one critic, Voltaire was unable to make such 
a reconciliation: ‘Ne pouvant concilier Dieu et le mal, Voltaire 
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admet l’un et l’autre, “sans comprendre”. Pour conserver Dieu, 
il se résigne à l’irrationnel”s. Georges Pellissier (p.50), however, 
feels that this is but one more instance of Voltaire’s establishing 
limits, this time in the realm of the divine as elsewhere in the realm 
of the human: ‘Ce qui peut expliquer le mal, c’est que la toute- 
puissance elle-même a des bornes. . . . Dieu ne pouvait sans doute 
former l’univers que dans les conditions suivant lesquelles il le 
forma. Ce que peut faire un étre tout-puissant, il le fit. Sa toute- 
puissance elle-méme avait pour borne la raison, qui, comme la 
toute-puissance, est un attribut nécessaire de Etre suprême”. 

Various critics have attempted to label Voltaire’s religious be- 
liefs with one all-inclusive term. He has been categorized as a deist 
(both critical and destructive), a theist,an atheist, and a nihilist; but 
no matter what label is given, it must be applied with reservation 
and qualification. The cast of much of Voltaire’s religious thought 
is negative. He is against Pascal and against Holbach, against the 
Christians, the Jews, and the atheists. He is against dogma per se, 
and attaches himself to no established religion, for they all carry 
within their doctrines the basis for disputes and quarrels, for 
potential if not actual wars and massacres. He would reduce them 
all to a common denominator: namely, a supreme being. Thus 
Voltaire affirms repeatedly that there is a god. His reasons, how- 
ever, for such an affirmation are for the most part intellectual. His 
belief in the existence of a supreme being stems from the need for 
a rational albeit metaphysical explanation of the universe and for 
reasons of social utility. Any indication of a deep-seated faith is 
virtually lacking, for Voltaire is constantly substantiating his 
belief with insistence upon the practicality of such a position. He 
acknowledges, for example, the existence of societies that did not 
find god a necessary hypothesis, and condemns them not for 
their lack of faith but for their barbarism. The notion of god, like 
the spirit of man’s laws, is a mark of civilization by its usefulness 
to society. 


5 Jean Varloot, ‘Voltaire et le maté- 
rialisme’, Europe (1959), ccclxi.7o. 
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As to the nature of god, Voltaire at first appears content to stop 
before the unknowable, realizing, as in the case of matter, that 
man can be conscious ofits existence but never fathom its essential 
nature. He is forced, however, to define his god in order to combat 
what he considers erroneous interpretations. As his attack upon 
Christianity becomes more and more overt, his derogation of the 
concept of a trinity becomes increasingly pointed, and he com- 
bines ridicule with scorn. In a similar fashion, he attacks both the 
materialists and the atheists. Although his initial definitions of god 
are purposely quite general in their nature, he is soon forced to 
make clear the distinction between his rather vague “premier 
moteur’ and a pantheistic interpretation of the universe. He there- 
fore insists upon a personal god as distinct from Spinoza’s and 
Malebranche’s definitions. And against the atheists, Diderot 
included, Voltaire upheld his vision of a personal god, for 
without this ‘dieu rémunérateur et vengeur’, he foresaw the 
collapse of society; the uneducated in particular needed this res- 
traint. He was genuinely frightened by the possible consequences 
of atheism. How, then, is it possible for critics such as Guillemin 
to interpret as atheistic the writings of a man who consistently 
combated such a position? The answer lies in Voltaire’s manner, 
in his vocabulary and style rather than in his thought, in how he 
says things rather thanin what he says. Intellectually and publicly, 
Voltaire was a believer in god; emotionally and privately, he 
presents something of an enigma. Guillemin himself qualifies his 
judgment by saying ‘athée au fond’. In other words, just how 
sincere were Voltaire’s protestations of faith? Was he, as Lanson 
described him, ‘fonciérement irréligieux’? In many ways, Vol- 
taire played the rôle of a hypocrite, listening to mass and then 
making a mockery of church ritual, justifying his own communion 
by claiming expediency, building a church and then making a jest 
of its inscription. He was always ready to turn a tragedy into a 
comedy, to move from tears to laughter. And for a writer who 
appears to rely on the rational and the practical, one is hard put to 
find a profession of faith. Certainly the oft-quoted phrase ‘Si Dieu 
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n'existait pas, il faudrait l’inventer’ is not the type of expression 
one would expect from a dévot. Nor is the terminology frequently 
used to describe the divinity particularly respectful. Yet to deny 
that Voltaire had a religious sense is to do him an injustice. It is 
true that he was not an orthodox believer in the commonly 
accepted use of the term; but he was deeply concerned both 
emotionally and intellectually with the mystery of the universe. 
He approached it with awe, was constantly seeking answers, and 
was continually forced to realize his own limitations before the 
absolute. He was aware of life’s mystery and at times contemplated 
the cosmos with humility and wonder. The passages in his work 
that reflect this attitude are rare, it is true, for he was primarily 
concerned with the business of living, but they exist and cannot 
be disregarded. They appear, as it were, unexpectedly asin Zadig, 
and one has the impression that Voltaire the rationalist is speaking 
almost in spite of himself. There are times, indeed, as in the 
Dictionnaire philosophique, when Voltaire the prose propagandist 
writes in such a manner as to reveal himself as a poet of what can 
only be called religious sensibility in its most universal impli- 
cation: ‘Je méditais cette nuit; j'étais absorbé dans la contempla- 
tion de la nature; j’admirais l’immensité, le cours, les rapports de 
ces globes infinis que le vulgaire ne sait pas admirer. J’admirais 
encore plus l'intelligence qui préside à ces vastes ressorts. Je me 
disais: “Tl faut être aveugle pour n’être pas ébloui de ce spectacle; 
il faut être stupide pour n’en pas reconnaître l’auteur; il faut être 
fou pour ne pas l’adorer. Quel tribut d’adoration dois-je lui 
rendre? Ce tribut ne doit-il pas être le même dans toute l’étendue 
de l’espace, puisque c’est le même pouvoir suprême qui règne 
également dans cette étendue? Un être pensant qui habite dans une 
étoile de la voie lactée ne lui doit-il pas le même hommage que 
[être pensant sur ce petit globe où nous sommes?” (M.xx.342). 

Such a passage recalls a Voltaire whom commentators have too 
often ignored by stressing the calculated attacks that the patriarch 
of Ferney was to make against Christianity. Voltaire’s belief in 
god and his religious feelings are as complex as the man himself 
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andtheagein which he lived, and they can be properly understood 
only if one views them in their totality, balancing the relative with 
the absolute and the destructive with the creative’. 

This review of Voltaire’s thinking in four major fields has 
attempted to show their interrelationships in his total outlook. 
Art too was a major concern of Voltaire. Its relative importance 
will best be understood, however, after the analysis of his theory 
and practice as a dramatist. The following chapter will therefore 
examine his thoughts upon tragedy both as a basic reality forming 
part of the human condition and as an art form. 


6 for a more comprehensive exami- taire et dieu’, and chapter 17, ‘Vol- 
nation of Voltaire’s religious views, see _taire’s god’, of Besterman’s recent Vol- 
Pomeau’s La Religion, Boulier’s ‘Vol- taire. 
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CHAPTER II 
Voltaires concept of tragedy 


‘Le grand mérite de Voltaire ... c’est 
d’avoir compris la tragédie’. 


Ifit appears at first surprising, even in an age of clandestinity, that 
Voltaire should have remained so reticent to voice a comprehen- 
sive statement on his views of tragedy, two reasons seem to 
recommend themselves as an explanation for this seeming contra- 
diction. One is that his views on tragedy underwent marked 
changes in his critical writings as well as in the tragedies them- 
selves; for example, Zaire shows an approach to tragedy different 
from the one employed in Œdipe, and Voltaire’s early opinions of 
Shakespeare laid more emphasis upon his genius than upon his 
lack of taste, while his later writings were to criticize Shakespeare’s 
vulgarity. A second reason for Voltaire’s failure to summarize his 
views on tragedy is that the tragedies were virtually all-inclusive 
and as art could speak for themselves. Almost every facet of 
Voltaire’s thought found an outlet in his tragedies. One may find 
there his views on society, on politics, and on religion. As Lanson 
pointed out (Esquisse, p.146), “Tout se traduit pour Voltaire en 
tragédie. Il met en tragédie ce qui, pour d’autres, ferait un article 
de journal”. One may also find his motives varying from the desire 
for money or fame to the need to express a philosophical idea, to 
please his friends, or even to crush a rival. Yet behind any imme- 
diate or personal motive lies a stronger belief in the value of 
tragedy. 

In an effort to reconstruct Voltaire’s concept of tragedy, his 
general statements as expressed in the prefaces, commentaries, and 


1 Lanson, Histoire, p.648. 
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correspondence will be examined first; next, his theory will be 
compared with that of Aristotle in order to show to what extent 
it conforms to or diverges from what might be termed a ‘pure’ 
theory of tragedy; and finally, the views of three specialists— 
Henri Lion, Gustave Lanson, and Raymond Naves—will be in- 
vestigated. Their views may then serve as at least a temporary 
standard of critical judgment to be kept in mind during the analy- 
sis of the individual plays in part 11, which turns form Voltaire’s 
theory to his actual practice. 


A. Prefaces, commentaries, and correspondence 


Scattered throughout the prefaces, commentaries, and corres- 
pondence are hundreds of general remarks concerning the nature 
of tragedy, and from these emerges a repeated insistence upon 
action, upon passion, upon spectacle, and upon the rapport be- 
tween tragedy and other genres. Tragedy is never systematically 
defined, but it is referred to as ‘une peinture vivante des passions 
humaines’ and as representing ‘les passions parlantes’ and ‘le choc 
des passions’. Tragedy is linked with the novel: “Qu’est-ce en effet 
qu’un roman mis en action et en vers?’; with the opera: ‘Où trou- 
ver un spectacle qui nous donne une image de la scéne grecque? 
C’est peut-être dans vos tragédies, nommées opéras, que cette 
image subsiste’; with the moral treatise: ‘la seule différence qui soit 
entre le théâtre épuré et les livres de morale, c’est que l’instruction 
se trouve dans la tragédie toute en action’; and with the ode: 
‘N’allez pas préférer une déclaration vague d’une centaine de vers, 
à une tragédie dans laquelle il faut créer, conduire, intriguer et 
dénouer une action intéressante” (Best.D2024). The most fre- 
quent, however, and the most important relationships that Vol- 
taire establishes are between tragedy and comedy and between 
tragedy and history. Tragedy and comedy frequently overlap; he 
believes that what separates the two genres is principally a matter 
of tone. Once comedy loses its predominantly comic tone, once 
it ceases to cause laughter and produces only tears as in the 
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comédie larmoyante, it has degenerated into ‘un genre très vicieux 
et très désagréable’. In theory, Voltaire never ceased to maintain 
certain distinctions, somewhat tenuous though they were, be- 
tween comedy and tragedy. He does not venture into the nature 
of the kinds of action, characters, etc. that separate the two genres 
but restricts himself to the tone and the quality of the verse: ‘Je 
dirai a peu prés de la tragédie ce que j’ai dit de la comédie. Vous 
savez quel honneur ce bel art a fait à la France, art d’autant plus 
difficile et d’autant plus au-dessus de la comédie qu’il faut être 
vraiment poète pour faire une belle tragédie, au lieu que la comédie 
demande seulement quelque talent pour les vers’ (M.xxii.248). In 
his remarks upon love as a tragic passion, it will be seen how he 
differentiates a comic from a tragic treatment, but nowhere does 
he set down a more thoroughgoing list of the basic generic dif- 
ferences. 

Even more revelatory are his remarks about the relationship of 
tragedy and history. France, he believes, can no longer have the 
same tragic muse as the Greeks, for history has replaced mytholo- 
gy, and thus tragedy has become a truer imitation of nature. 
History he regards as a science, but not in the usually accepted 
sense of the term: ‘Que n’ai-je pu me former sur votre goût dans 
la science de l’histoire! non pas dans cette science vague et stérile 
des faits et des dates, qui se borne a savoir en quel temps mourut 
un homme inutile ou funeste au monde; science uniquement de 
dictionnaire, qui chargerait la mémoire sans éclairer l’esprit; je 
veux parler de cette histoire de l’esprit humain, qui apprend à 
connaître les mœurs, qui nous trace, de faute en faute et de préjugé 
en préjugé, les effets des passions des hommes; qui nous fait voir 
ce que l’ignorance ou un savoir mal entendu ont causé de maux, 
et qui suit surtout le fil du progrès des arts, à travers ce choc ef- 
froyable de tant de puissances, et ce bouleversement de tant 
d’empires’ (M.iv.190). 

Tragedy is then not only a peinture des passions but a peinture 
des mœurs, and one can see how Voltaire’s concepts of tragedy 
and of history become intermingled. Tragedy will reflect not only 
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other nations and other times but the civilization of its own period 
and place. Voltaire is conscious of being the tragic historian of his 
own as well as other periods: ‘J’ay eu le temps de mettre toute 
l’histoire des musulmans en tragédie, cependant, jay à peine mis 
un peu de réforme dans mon scélérat de Prophète; toute l'Europe 
joue à présent une pièce plus intriguée que la mienne. Je suis 
honteux de faire si peu pour les héros du temps passé, dans le 
temps que tous ceux d’aujourd’hui s'efforcent de jouer un rolle 
(Best.D2533). And he contrasts his own manner of writing trage- 
dy with that of Crébillon: ‘Mais sa tragédie étant toute de fiction, 
j'ay fait la mienne en qualité d’historiographe. J’ay voulu peindre 
Cicéron tel qu’il était en effet. . . . Jay suivi l’histoire autant que je 
ay pu, du moins quant aux mœurs” (Best.D3991). 

In summary, these abstract definitions, briefas they are, serve to 
show that Voltaire emphasized tragedy’s relationship with other 
literary genres and established its superiority. This superiority, 
however, is more a matter of personal preference than of absolute 
value, for he states that ‘il ne faut donner exclusion à aucun genre, 
et si l’on me demandait quel genre est le meilleur, je répondrai: 
“Celui qui est le mieux traité” (M.iii.443). The definitions also 
demonstrate that his view of tragedy was complex to the degree 
that it encompassed the whole march of history seen as a series of 
mistakes and prejudices caused by men’s passions. This is the 
world that tragedy will mirror, but thus far the only indication of 
how it is to be portrayed artistically as a genre distinct from the 
others is that it must be in the form of action and that it must 
employ poetry of the highest kind. 

When one looks for more explicit statements concerning the 
formal characteristics of tragedy, one finds that of the six Aristote- 
lian elements, Voltaire concentrates his remarks upon three: ac- 
tion, diction, and spectacle. How is one to explain his reticence or 
omissionin respect to character, thought, and song? The simplest, 
and perhaps the most correct, reason for his failure to discuss 
character is that he was moreinterested inthe abstract passions that 
animate the characters than in the nature of the individuals. When 
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he speaks of character, it is almost always in an adversely critical 
sense. He complains that a character is either out of place or too 
weak. Above all, the character must interest, and to do this he must 
be motivated by a strong passion, one that is in conflict with 
another. A hero must do more than love or be loved if he is to 
move an audience. Only once during the Cirey period does Vol- 
taire speak of the necessity of having the tragic character belong 
to an elevated social station: ‘Tl? condamne avec raison tout ce qui 
aurait lair d’une tragédie bourgeoise. En effet, que serait-ce 
qu’une intrigue tragique entre des hommes du commun? Ce serait 
seulement avilir le cothurne; ce serait une espèce bâtarde, un 
monstre né de l’impuissance de faire une comédie et une tragédie 
véritable” (M.v.6). 

That Voltaire viewed the tragédie bourgeoise as an object of con- 
tempt cannot be denied, but that his aversion is based upon the 
introduction of characters from a lower walk of life is dubious. 
Nor does he discuss the traditional requirement of a tragic char- 
acter’s being neither wholly good nor totally bad. Instead, his 
distinctions between the genres always revert to questions of tone 
and versification. Even in these he permits a certain intermingling; 
the pathétique and the attendrissant, for example, may be shared 
by comedy and tragedy alike. The sublime, however, he reserves 
for tragedy alone, and the plaisant for comedy. 

Voltaire makes no explicit mention of the element of thought, 
but he constantly refers to it, albeit indirectly. What he says about 
Corneille’s being among the first to teach the French people the 
art of thinking, his emphasis upon tragedy as the reflection of 
national customs, and his repeated remarks about tragedy’s didac- 
tic potential—all these indicate that thought was an important 
element for him. It should arise from the events of the play and 
from the nature of the characters, and thus the author’s personal 
views would remain hidden. The only realms of thought that are 
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barred are those which Voltaire excludes not because of their cate- 
gory (politics, religion, etc.), for all categories are admissible, but 
because of their expression. He bans the trivial, the obscene, and 
the comic. 

Voltaire’s views concerning the element of song are significant, 
for they show him at once attracted and repelled by the use of 
music in tragedy. Opera held a fascination for him. Italian opera 
in particular came closest to mirroring the spirit of Greek tragedy. 
But excess in any direction appeared dangerous, and the appeal of 
music was a potential if not an actual detriment to the truly tragic: 
‘Tl faut donc avouer que l’opéra, en séduisant les Italiens par les 
agréments de la musique, a détruit d’un côté la véritable tragédie 
grecque qu’il faisait renaître de l’autre’ (M.iv.491). French opera 
was even more at fault than the Italian. It lacked force, the words 
were subservient to the music, and its arias were frequently out of 
place. Voltaire preferred to see the element of song transferred, as 
had been done so admirably by Corneille and Racine, into the 
rhythm of poetry. 

Most of his remarks, however, concern action, diction, and 
spectacle. His appeal for more stage action and less recitation is 
untiring. The action must be simple and vraisemblable, but it must 
also be virile and not hampered by excessive delicacy on the part 
of the audience. Thus the dienséances, although not to be entirely 
discarded, must be modified: ‘Notre délicatesse excessive nous 
force quelquefois a mettre en récit ce que nous voudrions exposer 
aux yeux. Nous craignons de hasarder sur la scéne des spectacles 
nouveaux devant une nation accoutumée a tourner en ridicule 
tout ce qui n’est pas d'usage’ (M.ii.315). 

Whereas Voltaire appears an innovator in his earlier writings by 
advocating increased action, he soon begins to set limits concern- 
ing the amount of spectacle. The stage must not become a Leu de 
carnage or a place de Grève. In a sense, what he is seeking is in- 
creased realism, and yet he holds certain reserves. The English 
stage, for example, has gone too far; the French, not far enough. 
Here is how he understands theatrical action: ‘Au reste, quand je 
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parle d’une action théâtrale, je parle d’un appareil, d’une cérémo- 
nie, d’une assemblée, d’un événement nécessaire à la pièce, et non 
pas de ces vains spectacles plus puérils que pompeux, de ces res- 
sources du décorateur qui suppléent à la stérilité du poète, et qui 


A 


amusent les yeux quand on ne sait pas parler à oreille et à l’âme” 
(M.iv.500). 

This triple appeal—to the eyes, the ears, and the feelings—is 
achieved through spectacle, verse, and action in an almost parallel 
fashion. The major emphasis is upon action and the appeal to the 
feelings. After this comes diction: ‘J’aime la pompe du spectacle; 
mais j'aime mieux un vers passionné” (Best.D2101) and finally 
spectacle: ‘J’ay crié trente ou quarante ans qu’on nous donnât du 
spectacle dans nos conversations en vers appelées tragédies’ (Best. 
8555). 

À review of Voltaire’s various remarks upon the rules for tra- 
gedy reveals that despite passing references to the three unities 
and the dzenséances, to more than passing insistence upon vrai- 
semblance and the need for elevated poetry—in a word, to the 
organic unity of tragedy—these matters were of relatively little 
concern. He does attempt in the ‘Discours sur la tragédie’ which 
accompanies Brutus to distinguish between the arbitrary laws of 
the theatre (dienséances ), which may be modified, and the funda- 
mental rules (unités), which should apply to all nations and au- 
thors. But a more important insight into his dramatic preoccupa- 
tions is given in his letter to Marmontel, dated 13 February 1748: 
‘Comptez que jamais les petits détails n’ajouteront au succés 
d’une tragédie; c’est pour l’impression qu’il faut être sévère. 
L’exactitude, la correction du style, l'élégance continue, voilà ce 
qu’il faut pour le lecteur; mais l’intérét et les situations sont tout 
ce que demande le spectateur’ (Best.D3617). It is not so much in 
the rules governing structure that Voltaire’s chief interest lies, but 
rather in his conception of the situations proper for tragedy. 

Foremost among the principles governing tragic situations is 
the necessity for interest. In order for a tragic dramatist to hold his 
audience’s attention, he cannot continue to retell the same plots. 
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Voltaire, therefore, insists upon novelty. Greece and Rome, as 
they had been presented by Corneille and Racine, came to be 
viewed as exhausted. New routes needed to be opened through the 
imitation of the moderns as opposed to the ancients and by the 
introduction of foreign customs and more contemporary history. 
He advocated new plots, new characters, and new passions; but new 
only in the sense that they diverged from what he considered to 
be the current decadent taste for gallantry and melodrama. Frede- 
rick echoed Voltaire’s own sentiments when he described the need 
for treating the passions differently: “Corneille, aprés lui Racine, 
ensuite La Grange, ont épuisé tous les lieux communs de la galan- 
terie et du tendre. Crébillon a mis, pour ainsi dire, les furies sur le 
théâtre; toutes ses pièces inspirent de l’horreur, tout y est affreux, 
tout y est terrible. 11 fallait absolument, après eux, quitter une 
route usée, pour en suivre une plus neuve, une plus brillante’ 
(Best.D 1482). 

What was Voltaire’s concept of a truly tragic situation? Cer- 
tainly in theory he would have liked to ban love as the motivating 
force which led to tragic situations. Love he considered far more 
appropriate for comedy where one can laugh at the schemes and 
flirtations of enamored bourgeois. In comedy, love does not lead 
to crime or misfortune, and it is regarded as a virtue rather than a 
weakness. Another reason for love’s being more suitable for comic 
treatment was language, for the language of love was the language 
of everyday conversation in eighteenth-century salons, and was 
therefore far removed from the elevated tone required for tragedy. 
Voltaire was aware, however, that love, when properly treated as 
the nœud nécessaire of the play, could well be the source of perhaps 
the most tragic of all situations: “Le véritable tragique, le comble 
de la terreur et de la pitié est à mon avis qu’elle [Zulime] aime son 
amant criminel et parricide. Point de belles situations sans de 
grands combats, point de passions vrayment intéressantes sans de 
grands reproches. Ceux qui conseillèrent à Pradon de ne pas 
rendre Phèdre incestueuse, luy conseillèrent des dienséances bien 
malheureuses, et bien meséantes au téâtre. . . . Il faut que Zulime 
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en mourant adore encor la cause de ses crimes et de ses malheurs’ 
(Best.D2101). The idea that one kills the thing one loves is in 
essence the key to Voltaire’s concept of the truly tragic situation. 
In more general terms, man is shown working towards his own 
destruction, and this applies as much to the fate of an individual 
as to that of an entire nation. Conspiracies, however, which had 
formerly been favourite subjects for tragedy, are no longer à la 
mode and hence have less dramatic appeal to an audience which is 
interested in seeing its own passions exhibited upon the stage: 
‘Personne ne conspire aujourd’hui, et tout le monde aime’ (M.v. 
209). Voltaire will therefore admire in theory the strong dramatic 
situations of the ancients and of the English; but he will also 
acknowledge the necessity of concessions to current tastes. 

The thematic implications of the dramatic situations that Vol- 
taire presents are multiple, and yet it is possible to reduce them to 
a fairly systematic world view. He himself furnishes a valuable 
starting point in the ‘Discours préliminaire” to Alzire: ‘On trou- 
vera dans presque tous mes écrits cette humanité qui doit étre le 
premier caractère d’un être pensant; on y verra (si j ose m’exprimer 
ainsi) le désir du bonheur des hommes, l’horreur de l'injustice et 
de oppression’ (M.iii.379). Evil exists in the world, and for Vol- 
taire, evil is synonymous with injustice. All men are basically the 
same; they are motivated by the same passions and they are seek- 
ing happiness. The injustice which Voltaire terms the cause of 
their failure is not the result of a crime perpetrated against a uni- 
versal order, but is occasioned by a mistake of man’s faulty reason. 
What is just or unjust has become a matter of social utility rather 
than ecclesiastical dogma. Men, by misuse of their reason, are 
shown as the cause of the world’s injustices, for they fail to distin- 
guish between true religion and superstition. In other words, 
man’s prejudices prevent him from his true duty, which is dzen- 
faisance: to do good to others and to pardon wickedness. All men 
have within them a sense of justice and would like to believe that 
there is a supreme being who watches over the affairs of men in 
which the weak are often at the mercy of the perverse. Such a 
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concept is consoling to the persecuted and restricting to the evil- 
doers. It is, in other words, socially useful. In both theory and 
practice, it will provide Voltaire with a justification for either the 
introduction of the abstract image of sucha dieu vengeur et rémuné- 
rateur or the concrete appearance of ghosts upon the stage, as in 
Sémiramis. But the intervention of these supernatural beings must 
not bea mere expediency on the part of the playwright in order to 
bring about a dénouement. 

It is not, however, so much a question of god’s justice as of 
man’s fundamental goodness which preoccupies Voltaire. Man, in 
his eyes, no longer labours under the stigma of original sin. Being 
then basically good but susceptible of erroneous reasoning, how is 
man to view his passions? Voltaire, it will beremembered, frequent- 
ly speaks of tragedy’s exhibiting passions rather than ideas. De- 
spite his statement that love, if it is to be regarded as a tragic pas- 
sion, must lead to crime and remorse, it is not the passion itself 
which is condemned, but the ideas to which it attaches itself or 
with which it is in conflict. Man, therefore, can rely upon his feel- 
ings; virtue, which had in the seventeenth century represented the 
triumph of the will over the passions, now becomes the subordina- 
tion of reason to sentiment. Pierre Trahard (i.266) has traced the 
growth of sensibility from the Regency to the Revolution, and de- 
scribes the changed attitude towards the passions during the years 
1720-1740 as follows: ‘La passion n’est plus commandée par la vo- 
lonté, ses excès ne sont plus évités par notre jugement; elle dirige 
l’être humain pour l’exalter ou pour le perdre. Est-ce à dire que 
toute volonté disparaît, et que être sombre dansle désordre moral? 
Non. La volonté s’affirme encore, mais d’une manière différente; 
elle est au service de la passion, au lieu d’être au service dela raison, 
et elle n’abdique ni sa constance ni sa tyrannie. Les moralistes 
oublient trop en effet qu’il faut déployer autant de volonté pour 
sauvegarder son amour que pour y renoncer, autant pour le réali- 
ser malgré les obstacles que pour le renier. S’entéter dans une pas- 
sion et braver pour elle les préjugés des hommes, quelquefois 
même sa propre conscience, est un acte de volonté qui confine à 
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l’héroïsme’. Christian morality has given way to a morality of 
sensibility. 

The next aspect of tragedy—its emotional effect—is one to 
which Voltaire recurs repeatedly and precisely. He acknowledged 
that Corneille had made a significant contribution to tragic art by 
his addition of admiration as an emotional effect, but he empha- 
sized that admiration alone was not enough and that it must be 
joined to the Aristotelian requirements of pity and fear. These two 
emotions, however, have changed markedly in their significance 
from the time of Attic tragedy. In the eighteenth century, pity was 
frequently synonymous with sympathy, and fear had come to be 
confused with terror. The awful dread of moral disorder which 
served as the foundation for Greek tragedy had disappeared with 
thecoming of the Enlightenment’s concept of the basic goodness of 
man’s nature. The emotional effect of Racine’s tragedies was fre- 
quently pity; his aim was plaire et toucher. Voltaire wanted not 
only to touch the heart but almost literally to rend it apart. Toucher 
is replaced by déchirer, and the emotional effect for which Voltaire 
strives is best represented by tears: “J’ay une envie démesurée de 
vous faire pleurer’ (Best.D1746). He wanted tears not only from 
his audience but from his characters, for what better sign could 
there be of man’s basic humanity to man? Emotion should not be 
hidden but indulged in, and thus frequently one of Voltaire’s char- 
acters will encourage another to vent his tears in appreciation of 
the misfortunes of others. 

Although he stresses tears as the mark of the compassion he 
would elicit from his audience, he does not limit tragedy to a single 
emotional effect. Laughter and gaiety he would certainly ban 
from the realm of tragedy, but there is a multitude of emotions 
which might be grouped under Voltaire’s term of plaisir sérieux. 
Assoonas one leaves the level of the strictly comic, one arrives ata 
variety of emotional responses all of which are appropriate to tra- 
gedy. One might easily see a parallel between Voltaire’s remarks 
upon emotional effect and those which treat tonal effect: ‘On pour- 
rait aisément remonter aux sources de nos autres sentiments, a ce 
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qui excite la gaité, la curiosité, l’intérét, l'émotion, les larmes. Ce 
serait surtout aux auteurs dramatiques a nous développer tous ces 
ressorts, puisque ce sont eux qui les font jouer. Mais ils sont plus 
occupés de remuer les passions que de les examiner; ils sont persua- 
dés qu’un sentiment vaut mieux qu’une définition, et je suis trop 
de leur avis pour mettre un traité de philosophie au devant d’une 
pièce de théâtre” (M.iii.444). Only the extreme limits are the 
exclusive property of comedy or tragedy. In high comedy, /e rire 
universel reigns; in tragedy, tears are the distinctive mark. In be- 
tween the two, Voltaire advocates the display of ‘tous les mouve- 
ments des passions’ and the audience’s sharing them. Anyand all of 
these emotional effects are appropriate to tragedy although tears 
are its special province, and Voltaire, like any good dramatist, 
realized that the only emotion to be avoided is boredom: “Tous les 
genres sont bons hors le genre ennuyeux’ (M.iii.445). 

Certainly he was committed to interesting his audience. If, as he 
states, he feared their hisses, he feared their yawns far more. He 
wanted to move them emotionally and to please them. He also 
wanted toteachthem. Howthenis onetosummarizetragedy’s chief 
purpose as it emerges from Voltaire’s theoretical writings? Does 
he, for example, place its utilitarian value above its ability to enter- 
tain? Pleasure and instruction are not divorced but united in his 
concept, instruction leading to increased enjoyment. The fine arts, 
and tragedy in particular, are important for their civilizing influ- 
ence. The pleasure that comes from tragedy is not derived from 
the measure of truth that is embodied herein, but, on the contrary, 
for the veil that is thrown over nature. ‘Quelques-uns de vos com- 
patriotes ont beau dire: “C’est là la pure nature”: on doit leur 
répondre que c’est précisément cette nature qu’il faut voiler avec 
soin. . . . C’est ce voile qui fait le charme des honnêtes gens; il n’y 
a point pour eux de plaisir sans bienséance’ (M.ii.5 52-553). Tra- 
gedy is thus a combat against barbarism, and by extension, bar- 
barism takes the form of any type of activity that is prejudicial to 
human happiness. The many parallels that Voltaire makes between 
tragedy and history should not confuse his readers into believing 
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that his object is the search for historical truth. He will follow his- 
tory as closely as possible, but facts never interfere with the play- 
wright’s privilege of changing them in the interests of his artistic 
aims. He transforms the vrazinto the vraisemblable for the purpose 
of giving man the means to extract the greatest possible amount 
of happiness from his condition of being a man. All the sufferings 
of dead or imagined heroes presented upon the stage are of no use 
unless they serve to instruct man in enjoying and improving his 
lot. 


B. Voltaire and Aristotle 


‘J'ai reçu la Poétique d’ Aristote; je la ren- 
verrai incessament. Avec ce livre-la, il est 
bien aisé de faire une tragédie détestable’ 
(Best.91 44). 


In order to compare Voltaire’s theory of tragedy with that of 
Aristotle, it will be necessary to reduce the complexity of its im- 
plications to a single statement. The foregoing pages have traced 
his requirements for tragedy according to the six Aristotelian ele- 
ments, but when one tries to formulate a definition which will be 
as encompassing as that in the Poetics, it is obvious that Voltaire’s 
constant concern is that ofa practitioner rather than a theorist. To 
use the Aristotelian categories at all seems to be forcing him into 
a method of organization completely foreign to his mode of 
thought. Aristotle’s definition is stated thus (p.23): “Tragedy, 
then, is an imitation of an action that is serious, complete, and of 
a certain magnitude; in language embellished with each kind of 
artistic ornament, the several kinds being found in separate parts 
of the play; in the form of action, not of narrative; through pity 
and fear effecting the proper purgation of these emotions’. 

In his summary of Aristotle’s theory, Voltaire, as was his 
habit, chooses that which appeals to his own taste and substantiates 
his own practice. He cites the passage from Boileau (Art poétique, 
iii.1-6), that treats the power of art to transform even the most 
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monstrous of objects into something pleasing and traces the origin 
of the idea to the Poetics: ‘Voici ce que dit Aristote: “L’imitation 
et ’harmonie ont produit la poésie . . . nous voyons avec plaisir, 
dans un tableau, des animaux affreux, des hommes morts, ou mou- 
rants que nous ne regarderions qu’avec chagrin et avec frayeur 
dans la nature. Plus ils sont bien imités, plus ils nous causent de 
satisfaction” (M.xvii.376). What else is Voltaire doing but insist- 
ing upon the artist’s right to choose whatever subject matter he 
wishes, so long as he treats it well? It is interesting to note that 
both Aristotle and Boileau have used the vocabulary of painting 
in this particular connection (pinceau and tableaw)—words of spe- 
cial appeal to Voltaire (see Warren Ramsey), the painter of epochs 
and the creator of tableaux. 

By his virtual omission of any discussion of the rules per se, it 
is clear that Voltaire treats them as conventions, not as necessities. 
He then proceeds to place his own interpretation upon two of the 
most important Aristotelian requirements—catharsis and emotio- 
nal effect: ‘Les lois qu’il donne dans les chapitres suivants sont 
encore aujourd’hui celles de nos bons auteurs, si vous en exceptez 
ce qui regarde les chœurs et la musique. Son idée que la tragédie 
est instituée pour purger les passions, a été fort combattue; mais 
s’ilentend, comme je le crois, qu’on peut dompter un amour inces- 
tueux en voyant le malheur de Phédre, qu’on peut réprimer sa 
colère en voyant le triste exemple d’ Ajax, il n’y a plus aucune dif- 
ficulté. Ce que ce philosophe recommande expressément, c’est 
qu’il y ait toujours de lhéroïsme dans la tragédie, et du ridicule 
dans la comédie. C’est une règle dont on commence peut-être 
aujourd’hui à s’écarter’ (M.xvii.376). Voltaire has given the idea 
of purgation a moral orientation which is completely foreign to 
the ‘harmless joy’ comparable to the effect of music to be found 
in Aristotle. By his emphasis upon the heroic, he does not exactly 
contradict Aristotle, but he does suggest that admiration, like pity 
and fear, is a valid emotional effect. Aristotle did not rule out 
other emotions, for he speaks of ‘the excitation of the feelings, 
such as pity, fear, anger, and the like’ (p.71; my italics), but he does 
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insist upon pity and fear as being the predominant emotions. Vol- 
taire, on the other hand, has very little to say about fear. 

On the surface, the two theories appear relatively close; their 
differences would appear to lie in changes in vocabulary, in the use 
ofa specific versus a general term, and in Voltaire’s insistence upon 
the historical and the ethical aspects of tragedy. When, however, 
one comes to examine the two theories in detail, their dissimilari- 
ties become more evident. By basing the majority of his observa- 
tions upon one play, namely, @dipus rex, Aristotle was working 
from a specific work of art to a general theory that would be of 
practical application in life. Voltaire’s method is just the reverse. 
He is working from the living reality that surrounds him via 
theory to the work of art. This living reality is an essential ingre- 
dient in his theory, for if one reviews the terminology of Aristot- 
le’s definition, one begins to wonder if the words action, magni- 
tude, ornament, pity, fear, and purgation have not acquired dif- 
ferent meanings for Voltaire and for his contemporaries. 

That Voltaire’s concept of tragedy differs from Aristotle’s is 
the result of his knowing, among others, Shakespeare, Corneille, 
Racine, and Crébillon. He was not seeking rules, for from the 
example of Shakespeare, he was well aware that one could enchant 
a whole nation without bothering about established precepts; he 
was seeking a remedy for what he considered the decadent and 
effeminate state of French tragedy. Striking out against the esprit 
géométrique and the excessive délicatesse of his age, he envisaged a 
kind of tragedy that would incorporate the essential vigour of the 
Greeks and the English with the civilization of the French. The 
bienséances, therefore, he considers as quite arbitrary conventions 
and, for the most part, completely unwarranted. 

Perhaps the best way to arrive at a summary definition of Vol- 
taire’s concept of tragedy is bya brief review of one of his prefaces, 
the ‘Discours sur la tragédie’ that accompanies Brutus. Character- 
istically, it is addressed to an Englishman, whose nation by its 
tragedies and particularly by its language makes Voltaire desirous 
of giving the French ‘cette force et cette énergie qu inspire la noble 
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liberté de penser’. There follows a fairly lengthy discussion on the 
necessity for rhyme in French and against the use of prose for tra- 
gedy. On first reading, Voltaire’s statements seem quite straight- 
forward, but subsequent readings give the impression that he 
‘doth protest too much’, and that were it not for the exigencies of 
his audience, he might not be so adamant, although certainly he 
would consider it an inferior genre, the same as prose comedy. 
Voltaire, to be sure, was to remain consistent in maintaining 
rhymed verse as a requisite for tragedy because of its appeal to his 
taste, its difficulty, which offered an added beauty, and its ability 
to be retained by the audience. “We can’t help rhiming’, he wrote 
in English. ‘One who would write a tragedy in prose is like one 
who would walk at a ball in stead of dansing’ (Notebooks, i.108). 
But at least three reasons are possible for believing that he would 
have admitted prose tragedy in theory: one, he himself wrote the 
first act of Brutus in English prose before translating itinto French 
verse; two, his requirements for good verse are stated in the same 
terms as those for good prose (‘nous exigeons rigoureusement 
dans un vers la méme pureté, la méme exactitude que dans la 
prose’); and three, verse isn’t the main thing, for tragedy, unlike 
other genres, demands more than ‘un simple talent pour les vers’. 

The ‘Discours’ then proceeds to decry the excessive delicacy of 
the French theatre, its lack of action and spectacle, and states one 
of the causes for this weakness: “Les bancs qui sont sur le théatre, 
destinés aux spectateurs, rétrécissent la scéne, rendent toute action 
presque impracticable. Ce défaut est cause que les décorations, 
tant recommandées par les anciens, sont rarement convenables à 
la pièce. Il empêche surtout que les acteurs ne passent d’un appar- 
tement dans un autre aux yeux des spectateurs, comme les Grecs et 
les Romains le pratiquaient sagement, pour conserver à la fois 
l'unité de lieu et la vraisemblance” (M.ii.315). 

Is this not a rejection of the unity of place as it had been refined 
by Racine and his followers? In this enlarged scene of action, Vol- 
taire envisages tragedy to be the representation of an event. The 
theatre, whether tragic or comic, is termed the ‘peinture vivante 
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des passions humaines’. On the tragic stage, such a depiction is to 
takethe form of an action which wouldbe atrocious and disgusting 
were it not for the style of the presentation. What Voltaire is seek- 
ing is a horrible spectacle that he can render palatable through art. 
Both the Greeks and Shakespeare have been mistaken about the 
true nature of terror; the Greeks have used the horrible, and 
Shakespeare, the simply frightening. Voltaire is in search of real 
terror, which, when properly handled, can produce a kind of 
pleasure that is unknown to the French: ‘Mais j’ose croire qu’il y 
a des situations qui ne paraissent encore que dégoûtantes et hor- 
ribles aux Frangais, et qui, bien ménagées, représentées avec art, 
et surtout adoucies par le charme des beaux vers, pourraient nous 
faire une sorte de plaisir dont nous ne nous doutons pas’ (M.ii.3 18- 
319). And the statement is followed by the same quotation from 
Boileau that Voltaire was to use later in his article on Aristotle. But 
surely his insistence upon using different and more forceful sub- 
ject matter has more for its object than simply the creation of an 
unsuspected pleasure or mere sensationalism. The scenes that a 
French audience would not allow on the stage are the very ones 
that Voltaire would put there, for he feels that he can transform 
their aversion into delight through the medium of his style. By 
exposing certain customs, he can change customs. He can, in short, 
accomplish through tragedy a revolution in both taste and man- 
ners: ‘Peut-être les Français ne souffriraient pas que l’on fit pa- 
raître sur leurs théâtres un chœur composé d’artisans et de plébé- 
iens romains; que le corps sanglant de César y fût exposé aux yeux 
du peuple; et qu’on excitât ce peuple à la vengeance, du haut de la 
tribune aux harangues: c’est à la coutume, qui est la reine de ce 
monde, à changer le goût des nations, et à tourner en plaisir les 
objets de notre aversion’ (M.ïi.317). 

Thus casting aside rules and conventions, Voltaire’s theory of 
tragedy is oriented towards its effect upon the audience. Tragedy 
involves a series of tableaux of human suffering, presented through 
stage action, spectacle, and décor which makes the audience weep 
by its insistence upon the pathetic, which makes them understand 
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(with the heart as much as with the head), and which makes them 
act in accordance with the moral direction of the play. It foresha- 
dows all the main precepts of the theory of the drame, and yet it 
seems to remain conservative by giving no specific mention ofany 
necessity for a bourgeois milieu and by insisting upon the require- 
ment of elevated style to lessen the horror of the spectacle. But its 
principal difference from the theory of tragedy as stated by Aris- 
totle lies in its being practical rather than pure, in its being engagé 
rather than disinterested. It is not suggested that Voltaire did not 
understand Aristotle. At times his theory, like his practice, is 
much closer to the Greek concept of tragedy than to Corneille or 
Racine. On the contrary, he is seeking to correct what he considers 
to be a seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century misinterpreta- 
tion and misapplication of the Poetics. The Greeks may have gone 
too far, especially in the use of horrible spectacles, but the French 
had not gone far enough. 

For the most part, Voltaire’s statements are an extension of Aris- 
totle’s remarks rather than an outright contradiction. Aristotle 
was writing pure theory. Voltaire entered an area of investigation 
that was virtually lacking in the Poetics. Aristotle was not seeking 
to explain the meaning of tragedy, and hence his treatise does not 
mention tragedy’s thematic implications. His definition limits 
itself to the idea of catharsis as the aim of tragedy. Voltaire was 
interested in its significance, and hence his theory reflects his 
philosophy. Once having established a world outlook concerning 
the reality about him, he would express that outlook in his theory 
of tragedy, including both its thematic implications and its chief 
purpose. If his preoccupations are different from Aristotle’s, it is 
because his view of life, and hence art, is different. 


C. The Critics’ interpretation 


Henri Lion’s study of Voltaire’s tragedies is more concerned 
with practice than with theory, but it does offer some very helpful 
comments upon the latter, almost all of them pertaining to 
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technique. Lion writes as a historian, tracing chronologically 
Voltaire’s various aims in each play, the influences and innovations 
involved, and the general modification of tragedy after Corneille 
and Racine. He sees no essential unity, either in theory or in prac- 
tice, in Voltaire’s writings. They proceed by a series of zigzags (in 
contrast with the harmonious development to be found in Racine’s 
theatre), and each play is seen to be the product of the exigencies 
of the moment. As he follows the innovations of each tragedy, 
Lion points out that every new tendency contributed to the deca- 
dence of the genre. 

More action, the injection of life into what had become dull récits 
or languishing conversations about love, was one of Voltaire’s 
constant goals. Lion gives a useful description of how Voltaire 
conceived of action: ‘Et nous savons ce qu’il faut entendre avec lui 
par ce mot d’action. C’est, d’un côté, la série des événements qui 
placent les personnages face à face et favorisent ou contrarient 
leurs sentiments et passions, de l’autre le fait dagir, d’agir beau- 
coup, et de faire agir les personnages sur le théatre en transportant 
les événements des coulisses devant nos yeux. Donc, une action 
invisible et une action visible’ (p.432). He then continues with an 
explanation of the difference between Corneille’s and Racine’s 
concept of action and that of Voltaire’s, and shows the practical 
consequences of such a change. Voltaire was unable to fill five acts 
with a single crisis, unable to focus an entire play upon the conflict 
between love and duty; therefore, he was forced, according to 
Lion, to substitute exterior and physical action for the interior and 
psychological action of Corneille and Racine. He thus turned tra- 
gedy away from its true purpose and led to the abuse of such 
devices as mistaken identities, recognition scenes, and the sort of 
coups de théâtre that were to become the trademark of melodrama. 

It is in the category of traditional doctrine that Lion’s observa- 
tions are most useful. Certainly Voltaire’s theoretical statements 
that a tragedy should have five acts, should adhere to the three 
unities, and should permit no intermingling of the comic belong 
to the traditionalist line. And what could be more traditionalist 
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than his pronouncement that the aim of tragedy is to arouse pity 
and fear? Voltaire’s theory follows seventeenth-century doctrine 
in stating that the characters of tragedy must be of high rank 
because the fate of nations often depends upon such people and 
their misfortunes make agreaterimpression. The charactersshown 
must be sympathetic, and gallantry, which Voltaire would ban, 
should not be confused with love. The latter is appropriate to 
tragedy if it occupies the first place, if it is treated as a grande pas- 
ston, and if it is followed by crime and remorse. Voltaire is tradi- 
tional here in that he believed that Racine knew how to treat love 
as a tragic passion, but he is a reformer in his divergence from 
Corneille and his followers who had carried amour galant to a 
ridiculous extreme, apropriate to comedy rather than to tragedy. 
Spectacle is shown by Lion to be a legitimate means of interesting 
the audience, but he emphasizes that Voltaire believed that it must 
be a necessary beauty: “La tragédie ne consiste pas dans un vain 
amusement des yeux’ (p.461). Voltaire’s theory was cognizant of 
the need to appeal to the reading public as well as to the theatre 
audiences. He therefore stressed the importance of style—the 
style noble in the tradition of Corneille and Racine. For Voltaire, 
‘la première loi est de bien écrire’. 

Lion looks for the traditional aspect of Voltaire’s theory and 
certainly has no difficulty in finding it, for Voltaire reiterated every 
precept of his seventeenth-century predecessors. Lion’s inter- 
pretation of the theorist’s words, however, remains on a literal 
level. He either fails to explore the larger implications behind Vol- 
taire’s words or else he denies the validity of his aims. He points 
out certain divergencies and contradictions between theory and 
practice which might be reconciled were he to have examined 
them more closely. This is especially apparent when he treats the 
relationship between tragedy and history. He states that Voltaire 
defines tragedy as a ‘tableau des grands événements de ce monde’ 
which have as their basis the conflict of the passions, and that tra- 
gedy resembles history in Voltaire’s eyes, either by the ‘vraisem- 
blance des faits’ or by the ‘vérité des mceurs’. Lion does notinves- 
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tigate Voltaire’s theory of history in any detail, but it is obvious 
that his own, like his conception of human psychology, differs 
greatly from Voltaire’s. He rejects the idea of a historical basis for 
tragedy, and tenaciously holds to the idea, ‘selon le mot de Racine’, 
of poetry’s being a realm apart from and above history. Although 
Lion has mentioned Voltaire’s awareness of the rights of dramatic 
truth over historical fact, he sees no relationship between this and 
his own criteria. He does, however, allow Voltaire a certain mea- 
sure of success, albeit grudgingly, in his efforts to create a tableau 
des mœurs. In this respect he considers Alzire superior to Zaire and 
to Voltaire’s later attempts in L’Orphelin de la Chine and Les 
Scythes. No matter where the setting, Voltaire excelled in the por- 
trayal of Christian manners and customs, and remained weak in 
depicting those of the Chinese or Persians. While objecting to 
the lack of historical or ethnic accuracy, Lion does not explore the 
possibility of the characters’ reflecting French manners and cus- 
toms even though they are placed in a foreign land. Despite Ra- 
cine’s objectivity and detachment, it is certainly possible to see in 
many of his characters an expression not only of ancient Greece 
but also of seventeenth-century society. Lion criticizes Voltaire’s 
characters for not being sufficiently ‘foreign’, but he overlooks 
how ‘French’ they are. 

Along with Voltaire’s aim as a historian in writing tragedy, Lion 
finds his aim as a moralist inappropriate. Certainly nowhere is the 
contrast more obvious between Racine and Voltaire than in the 
degree of engagement. The philosophic spirit of Voltaire’s age 
found its way into his tragedies. He emphasized tragedy’s didac- 
tic aim, its ability not only to move but to improve. Tragedy thus 
became a means for propaganda, particularly moral propaganda. 
Lion objects not so much to the idea that tragedy may serve a 
moral purpose as to the means that Voltaire employed. Not only 
were the action and the characters to illustrate a moral thesis, but 
soon the use of maxims became the misuse of tirades—particularly 
in the later tragedies—and the ideas seemed to have little connec- 
tion with the personalities of thecharactersexpressing them. What 
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Lionis saying is that Voltaire was unable to conciliate his didactic 
purpose with his dramatic means. Tragedy, complains Lion, has 
become a sermon. 

Although Lion has denied Voltaire’s theatre any essential unity 
or progressive development, he discovers, when he attempts to 
summarize Voltaire’s approach to tragedy, certain constants in 
both theory and practice: his admiration for Quinault, his aversion 
toa mingling of genres, his insistence upon love as a tragic passion, 
his desire to contrast varying civilizations, his belief in the moral 
usefulness of the theatre, and his continued search for action and 
spectacle. Then, after tracing Voltaire’s influence on certain nine- 
teenth-century playwrights, Lion concludes that the chief value 
of the tragedies lies in their historical significance as documents in 
the development of the drama. Writing asa historian, Lion was not 
able to share the perspective of another age. The Racinian matrix 
is omnipresent in his work as the model for excellence. The strong 
current of sensibilité in the eighteenth century is virtually passed 
over. A true understanding of Voltaire’s tragedies demands a 
closer sympathy with the age and the man that produced them. 

Gustave Lanson (Histoire, p.648) believed that Voltaire saw in 
Corneille and Racine the essential nature of tragedy as ‘une action 
où se développent les types complets des caractères et des passions 
de l’humanité, dans lesquels tous les exemplaires imparfaits et les 
mélanges atténués, qui sont la réalité courante, se trouvent conte- 
nus’. He also believed Voltaire’s theory and criticism preceded his 
creative achievements. Lanson is careful to point out the complex- 
ity of Voltaire’s views on tragedy, finding them at times almost 
contradictory, and feels that Voltaire’s ideas were not stable but 
underwent periods of change during his sixty years as a dramatist. 
There are, however, certain permanent tenets in Voltaire’s theo- 
ries, and these Lanson groups under three headings: general prin- 
ciples, traditional doctrine, and reforms or innovations. Under 
general principles he lists three statements that apply to Voltaire’s 
view towards art in general and therefore to tragedy in particular. 
The first is that art has beauty for its aim; the second, that art needs 
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a certain liberty; and the third, that art demands mesure. He does 
not investigate what beauty means for Voltaire, nor does he elu- 
cidate in what respect liberty pertains to art (liberty in materials? 
in treatment? in all realms?), nor doesheexplaineither what mesure 
is or how or where it is to be applied. Is one, for example, to trans- 
late mesure as ‘measure’, ‘proportion’, or ‘restraint’, and in apply- 
ing the concept of mesure to tragedy, is it to affect only diction, or 
is it to be made a requisite for all the other elements? It would 
appear that the answers to these questions need to be found if one 
is to understand in its entirety Voltaire’s theory of tragedy. 

Under traditional and conservative doctrine, Lanson lists Vol- 
taire’s concept of tragedy as the picturing of ‘les caractéres et les 
passions’ of humanity. Sucha definition would seem to be the key- 
stone, and yet it needs amplification. What is meant by caractères 
—personality traits peculiar to specific individuals or features 
characteristic of all mankind? Are all caractéres, as well as all pas- 
sions, to be admitted into the realm of tragedy, or are some to be 
excluded? Lanson offers no conclusive answer. A second point 
under traditional doctrine is that interest demands ‘intrigue ser- 
rée et vraisemblable’. The questions that immediately spring to 
mind here are whether Voltaire’s conception of a compact plot 
was the same as that of his predecessors and whether vraisem- 
blance means to him what it did to Corneille and Racine. 

There are two remaining concepts which Lanson has grouped 
under the heading of traditional doctrine. The first is that the plot 
has as its object ‘de faire jaillir les cris qui expriment les âmes”, and 
the second is that style and verse are the instruments for poetic 
idealization, which softens or tones down all subjects. From these 
two statements it would appear that plot is subordinate to charac- 
ter as it expresses itself through the above-mentioned cris, and 
that poetry has as its function the adoucissement of its subject mat- 
ter. It is interesting to note here that adoucissement can mean not 
only toning down or sweetening (as of the voice), but also alleviat- 
ing of pacifying (as of pain). There is, however, no mention by 
Lanson of any possible relationship between such a doctrine and 
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Aristotle’s theroy of catharsis. Although there is no qualification 
of the term ‘traditional’ in the sense that Lanson is using it, that he 
is limiting it to French classicism rather than to the whole of the 
Graeco-Roman tradition is evident. In the four statements that he 
has used to summarize the traditional aspect of Voltaire’s theory 
of tragedy, there is no reference to the specific nature of the tragic 
elements or to the emotional effect. The extent to which Voltaire 
broke with tradition in these respects is only partially indicated in 
Lanson’s third division, which treats the reforms suggested by 
Voltaire’s theory. 

Voltaire’s proposed innovations were the result, as Lanson 
points out, of the new demands put upon tragedy 5 sensibility. 
Voltaire’s taste (and that of his time) was for pity, compassion, 
and tears. His curiosity made him appreciative of foreign beauties 
which, while insisting upon the superiority of French taste, he 
would try to assimilate into his tragedies. It was Shakespeare who 
made Voltaire cognizant of the coldness of French tragedy. On the 
English stage, Voltaire saw more action and a greater appeal to 
the eye. He would, therefore, replace gallantry by the use of 
strong situations in which the central character would bea victim. 
He would use national or modern subjects to evoke a sympathetic 
emotion in the public, and he would interject a philosophical 
interest which enlarges the significance of the subject. How was 
Voltaire to animate French tragedy? Lanson points out three 
means: multiplicity of events; action rather than narration; and the 
realization of that action through scenic means which included 
pantomime, stage tableaux (figuration), and decoration. Lanson 
then summarizes his remarks by saying, ‘En un mot, Voltaire veut 
conserver la tragédie en y introduisant le drame’ (Esquisse, p.145). 
He has not, however, pointed out how any or all of Voltaire’s 
reforms or innovations in theory bear the earmarks of the drame. 
When one reviews Voltaire’s theory as Lanson has stated it, none 
of its proposals are outside the realm of tragedy (as opposed to 
drame) as it was practiced by Corneille or Racine, except perhaps 
in the matter of degree. 
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Lanson’s summary is extremely useful, but it is not inclusive 
enough. He criticizes the superficial psychology of Voltaire’s 
characters without investigating the reasons for such a treatment, 
without showing, for example, how such a treatment is related 
both to Voltaire’s concept of human nature and to his aims, which 
lay elsewhere than in the delineation of character. He criticizes 
Voltaire’s substitution of a philosophy of chance for the sense of 
fatality and inevitability that reigned in Racine’s tragedies. Vol- 
taire’s use of coincidence, misunderstandings, and prolonged si- 
lences on the part of the characters are seen as the tricks of vaude- 
ville or melodrama. Two important aspects of his theatre—local 
colour (couleur historique) and spectacle—are clearly not to Lan- 
son’s liking. Despite Voltaire’s knowledge of history, Lanson 
finds the colour weak and monotonous, and sensesaneighteenth- 
century atmosphere whether the setting be that of Zaire, Adélaïde 
du Guesclin, or Tancréde. Voltaire, he concludes, worked too 
quickly, was unable to realize his intentions, and lacked the neces- 
sary epic vision. Spectacle, which is appropriate to the realization 
of a Shakespearean concept of action, has no place in classical 
tragedy, Lanson feels, for once again a psychological study ‘à la 
Racine’ need not have recourse to the use of pantomime and ela- 
borate or even authentic settings. In the end, Lanson (Esquisse, 
p-149) sees Voltaire’s aims to be identical with those of Victor 
Hugo: ‘La tragédie voltairienne aurait donc pour formule: une 
carcasse de vaudeville ou de mélodrame construite pour donner 
lieu à l’effusion lyrique. Mais, justement, ce sera la formule du 
drame de Victor Hugo’. 

Lanson’s truths are but partial ones, and at times it is difficult to 
distinguish between his comments on theory and his remarks on 
practice. Superimposed upon both is his own critical judgment. 
Like Lion, he clings to the Racinian model for its beauty, for its 
truth (both general and particular), and for its open morality. 
Voltaire’s theatre failed, in Lanson’s opinion, for three main rea- 
sons: his creative ability was hindered by his critical intelligence; 
his inability to divorce himself completely from the past made 
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him a timid innovator; and his use of a tragic style appropriate 
for seventeenth-century tragedy neutralized any effort at rejuve- 
nation. Lanson has judged Voltaire by the standards of Racine, 
and it is necessary to look elsewhere if one is to evaluate Voltaire’s 
concept of tragedy on its own terms. 

In Raymond Naves’s Le Goût de Voltaire, one finds a further 
amplification of Voltaire’s theory of tragedy. Naves believes that 
it was Voltaire’s esprit anti-géométrique that prevented him from 
any attempt to establish a set of clearly defined aesthetic principles. 
Naves does, however, attempt to demonstrate the unity of Vol- 
taire’s thoughts concerning literature by analyzing the consisten- 
cy of his taste. It is in this respect that his approach and his conclu- 
sions differ markedly from Lion’s and Lanson’s findings. He 
emphasizes that although Voltaire may sometimes adapt his work 
to a current fashion or a personal preference, his taste is basically 
unchanging. Naves’s work is particularly helpful in clarifying 
Lanson’s statement about beauty as the ultimate aim of art. For 
Voltaire there existed two kinds of beauty: one that was relative 
and that appealed to the senses, to the imagination, and to the 
intellect; and a second that was universal and that spoke to the 
heart. This second kind of beauty, which Voltaire considered a 
moral beauty, lay outside the realm of aesthetics. Art should be 
judged on artistic terms, not moral ones, even though Voltaire 
was well aware of the civilizing or propagandistic value of art. In 
other words, art should be judged by taste, and reason can offer 
neither rules for its creation nor standards for its criticism. There 
are, however, certain rules governing technique that Voltaire will 
defend as being necessary to keep literature from reverting to bar- 
barism. 

Naves believes that Voltaire was never seriously concerned with 
these rules in respect to tragedy, and that he did not study tragedy 
as a genre per se; instead, he visualized it as the ‘cadre supréme du 
goût”. Taking Voltaire’s taste as his criterion, Naves proceeds 
to show how it affected his dramatic concepts. Lanson’s use of the 
word mesure becomes clearer when one couples it with Naves’s 
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explanation of the dichotomy between Voltaire’s taste and his 
purpose. Elegance was a necessary quality for tragedy, and yet it 
ran the risk of weakening the tragic qualities of the situations. The 
nobility of the diction must not detract from the tragic implica- 
tions of a work, and the tragic qualities must not lessen the ele- 
gance of the verse. Excess in either direction would detract from 
the work’s perfection, and hence Voltaire upheld the following 
hierarchy: ‘On se souvient que le grand scrupule de Voltaire en 
présence des qualités dramatiques était de subordonner l’enthou- 
siasme au gout, le réalisme à l’élégance, le spectacle à esprit; or, il 
est à peu près seul à maintenir cette hiérarchie’ (p.416). 

Naves makes several statements that help to clarify Voltaire’s 
concept of tragedy as a tableau des mœurs. He thought of tragedy 
as the reflection of its own historical period. It was not the play- 
wright’s duty to impose rules of conduct upon society but rather 
to take the existing mores and mirror them in his work. But meurs 
in themselves held little interest for Voltaire except as they reflect- 
ed the degree of civilization which a society had attained and as 
they held ‘les germes de Pavenir’. What dramatic situations will 
best display mœurs as such? Naves reduces Voltaire’s entire theory 
and practice to the fact that he was haunted by two concepts: tra- 
gedy without love and tragedy in the English style. The second 
corresponds to Voltaire’s repeated insistence upon more action 
and spectacle; the first, Naves divides into two kinds, the Athe- 
nian and the historical. He believes that Voltaire’s real interest was 
historical, and yet he does not specify how it is manifested in 
theory other than by citing the phrase étude des mœurs. Before his 
conclusion, Navesgivesan excellentsummary of Voltaire’s theatre. 
He is speaking only of the plays and not of the theory behind 
them, but his classification into three principal tendencies of Vol- 
taire’s creative activity in tragedy offers a fortuitous approach to 
the study of Voltaire’s theory. Naves believes that each of the 
tragedies was the result of the exigencies imposed upon the artist 
either by current fashion (une mode), by his own taste (un goût 
critique), or by his individual genius (un génie personnel d’ historien 
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philosophe). Particularly relevantare Naves’s remarks on Voltaire’s 
individual genius. Unlike Lanson, Naves admits that Voltaire 
possessed a true talent for the epic, which is related to an eight- 
eenth-century philosophy of life and which helps to explain the 
basic difference of technique and outlook between Voltaire and 
Corneille and Racine. Naves relates both Voltaire’s method of 
character presentation and his philosophical viewpoint to his epic 
vision and finds therein an essential unity. Characters are treated 
summarily and tend to remain static rather than develop during the 
course of the action. Each character lends himself to the heroic 
style and appears to gain ‘en panachece qu’il perden vérité’ (p.474). 
It is Voltaire’s epic enthusiasm that animates his plays. Amid the 
clatter of arms in an atmosphere of battle, he develops a truly 
heroic psychology in his theatre far better than in the Henriade. 
And, as Vincent Bowen (p.267) has pointed out, this concept ofan 
epic theatre is consistent with the playwright’s desire to ‘incorpo- 
rate into his tragedies a conscious ‘peinture des mceurs’, tostudyan 
epoch in history, whether it be French or foreign. 

Naves has expanded the work of Lion and Lanson by his appli- 
cation of Voltaire’s taste as the unifying element in all his work 
and by pointing out the underlying optimism of the epic qualities 
of the tragedies. All three critics, however, see Voltaire in terms 
of his divergence from the established principles of Corneille and 
Racine. All three deny the validity of Voltaire’s aims, for they all 
believe that tragedy should remain essentially a crise d'âme and 
that it will admit neither the historical orientation nor the moraliz- 
ing purpose that Voltaire sought to interject. Not only do they all 
reject the innovations proposed by Voltaire, but they also are in 
agreement that he did not succeed in accomplishing his aims. The 
plays themselves now need to be examined to determine to what 
extent they substantiate Voltaire’s theories or modify the opin- 
ions of Lion, Lanson, and Naves. 
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CHAPTER I 
Æ dipe 


‘et j’ai reconnu qu’on peut sans péril louer 
tant qu’on veut les poètes grecs, mais qu’il 
est dangereux de les imiter” (M.ii.25). 


Voltaire’s entrance into the theatrical spotlight was spectacular. 
Œdipe, first performed in November 1718, proved an overwhelm- 
ing success. Begun when the playwright was only nineteen, the 
play resulted in a series of superlatives for its author. It earned 
more money than any other previously performed tragedy, for by 
April 1719 nearly 27,000 spectators had paid for admission’. It 
replaced Corneille’s drama as the standard adaptation of Sopho- 
cles. And its total of 340 performances at the Comédie française, 
where it was played until 1852, set a record. Voltaire had chosen 
the theatre as the route by which he would first gain literary 
acclaim—an understandable choice when one considers the popu- 
larity of the stage at that time. He had also chosen to rival not only 
his contemporaries but the two most celebrated writers on the 
same subject, Sophocles and Corneille. Did he honestly feel he 
could surpass both, or were his aims less presumptuous? It is im- 
portant to determine his opinion of his predecessors before exa- 
mining the play itself, which will reveal either his indebtedness or 
his modification. His criticism of the two embodies his concept of 
tragedy at the beginning of his career as a dramatist. His remarks 
contain both praise and condemnation depending upon his imme- 
diate aims and the date of composition, but, as in the case of 
Shakespeare, certain constants remain. If he is more appreciative 


1 for information about perform- tragedy, John Lough, Phyllis Robi- 
ances, see H. C. Lancaster’s French nove, and Spire Pitou. 
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of Sophocles in the ‘Epitre à la duchesse Du Maine’, which accom- 
panied Oreste, than in the ‘Lettressur Œdipe’,itis because he wrote 
the latter in 1719, whereas he was in his fifties when he wrote the 
former,and hisjudgmenthad been tempered by thedramaticevents 
of half the eighteenth century. A third document to be considered 
is his Commentaires sur Corneille (1764) which reinforces many of 
the opinions that were stated more timidly or merely implied in the 
earlier ‘Lettres sur Œdipe’. 

Voltaire’s criticism of Sophocles in the third of the ‘Lettres’ is 
almost entirely negative. The faults that he found were largely 
those that Corneille had discerned and had tried to remedy. So- 
phocles’s Œdipus rex ‘revolted’ Voltaire because there was not 
enough action, not enough suspense, not enough poetry, and 
above all not enough vraisemblance. Sophocles, he felt, had told 
everything by the beginning of the second act. Not only was 
Sophocles’s version lacking in sufficient material for a five-act 
play, but also the construction that he had used eliminated any 
suspense on the part of the audience. Once its interest lagged, the 
play wasa failure. Thus Voltaire considered the ending to be weak. 
The appearance of @dipus’s children was an anticlimax, and even 
the narration of Jocasta’s death detracted in Voltaire’s eyes from 
the climax of Œdipus’s horrible recognition. Voltaire felt that the 
diction was not in keeping with the subject matter. ‘Les vers de 
Sophocle sont d’un déclamateur, et ceux de Corneille sont d’un 
poète” (M.ii.26). Although his verdict on Corneille’s language is 
to be tempered by his later remarks, it is evident that Voltaire 
would reduce the importance of the narrative passages and elimi- 
nate declamation in favour of true poetry. Aside from their per- 
tinence, however, in showing his concern for an elevated style in 
tragedy, the validity of his remarks on Sophocles’s diction is open 
to question, for he was relying upon Dacier’s translation. When 
Voltaire blames Sophocles for having his characters say ‘Je m’ap- 
pelle Œdipe’ or ‘Je suis le Grand-prétre’, he is not referring to the 
original text. His criticism here is in fact less against the diction 
than against the seeming invraisemblance of such utterances. 
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Unlike Aristotle, Voltaire finds no excuse for the improbabili- 
ties in the plot. Whether they occur before or during the action of 
the play itself, Voltaire feels it is the dramatist’s business to eradi- 
cate such incongruities. As a rational author writing for a rational 
audience, he finds it impossible to understand how two such 
people as Jocaste and Œdipe could have remained ignorant of so 
many things for so long a time. In his own version he will attempt, 
as did Corneille—but by different means, to rationalize some of 
these inconsistencies. Of the merits of @dipus rex, Voltaire has 
nothing to say other than the fact that he borrowed certain scenes 
almost in their entirety from Sophocles. The faults that he has 
found are those that might occur during any age and in any 
country. If Sophocles pleased his audience, Voltaire admits it was 
because he possessed a certain genius, but the art of tragedy, he 
believes, was then only in its infancy: ‘Nous devons nous-mémes, 
en blâmant les tragédies des Grecs, respecter le génie de leurs 
auteurs: leurs fautes sont sur le compte de leur siècle, leurs beautés 
n’appartiennent qu’à eux; et il est à croire que, s’ils étaient nés de 
nos jours, ils auraient perfectionné l’art qu’ils ont presque inventé 
de leur temps’ (M.ii.27). 

Corneille’s Œdipe fares little better than its Sophoclean original 
under the scrutiny of Voltaire. He criticizes Corneille’s style and 
his lack of vraisemblance. What Voltaire finds most objectionable 
is the introduction of the love plot between Thésée and Dircé. 
They are either vapid or vulgar, and their story tends to over- 
shadow Œdipe’s misfortunes, which should be the central theme. 
Later, Voltaire was to become even more virulent in his attack. In 
his Commentaires he states that Dircé revolts the audience by her 
character and that neither her peril nor Thésée’s suggestion that he 
might be Jocaste’s son can be taken seriously. Although he had 
earlier praised Corneille’s poetry over Sophocles’s verse, despite 
the fact that he recognized that Corneille frequently fell from the 
sublime to the commonplace, Voltaire now condemns the style 
in its entirety: ‘Le sujet d’Œdipe demandait le style d’ Athalie, et 
celui dont Corneille s’est servi n’est pas, à beaucoup près, aussi 
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noble que celui du Misanthrope’ (M.xxxii.157). He views the play 
asa series of reasoned dialogues, and finds the logic that lies behind 
them ill-placed when the concern is with love: Corneille, he be- 
lieves, has held the passions so in check by reason that he has eli- 
minated both pity and fear. His appeal, therefore, is only to the 
intellect. 

In all fairness to Voltaire it must be pointed out that if he is 
severe in his treatment of Sophocles and Corneille, he is equally so 
with himself. His self-criticism, however, frequently becomes 
self-defense. If he has committed many of the same errors as his 
predecessors, the fault, he claims, lies not with him but in the sub- 
ject matter, which he has tried to render more plausible. The 
defects that he finds in Sophocles are in part due to his lack of 
comprehension of the nature of the Greek audience and their 
civilization; yet his remarks on both dramatists reveal the insight 
of a practicing playwright familiar with the problem of appealing 
to his contemporaries. Voltaire’s concept of the ideal tragedy must 
always be tempered by his knowledge that success will demand 
certain compromises. The most significant of these was the neces- 
sity for love or gallantry. An examination of the play itself will 
show to what extent he modified the material furnished by Sopho- 
cles and Corneille and to what degree practical exigencies forced 
him to alter precepts which he had upheld in theory. 

The idea of writing a play based upon the Œdipus legend first 
occurred to Voltaire while attending a performance of Euripides’s 
Iphigenia among the Taurians (translated by Malézieu) in which 
the duchesse Du Maine played the leading rôle. Voltaire, by his 
own admission, had not yet read Corneille’s @dipe and was 
impressed by the masculine force and simplicity of the Greek 
tragedians. His own work was begun as a translation of the double 
recognition scene from Sophocles. When he read this portion to 
his friends, they assured him that without a love interest, it would 
never meet with success on the French stage. He was advised to 
follow Corneille’s example, but the idea of mingling love with 
parricide and incest seemed impossible to him; therefore, in order 
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to appease both the public and the actors, he inserted not love but 
recollections of a passion long since dead. Voltaire needed a sub- 
plot, for Sophocles’s action, beginning as it does so close to the 
dénouement, was insufficient in length for the production of a 
five-act tragedy. Sophocles would need expansion, and Voltaire’s 
solution, like Corneille’s, was to add a subplot that takes up 
roughly the first three acts and not to arrive at the Sophoclean 
starting point until act 17. Both Corneille and Voltaire increased 
the rôle of woman and of love. Corneille had insisted upon these 
as the ‘principaux ornements qui nous gagnent d’ordinaire la voix 
publique’ (ii.536). Voltaire complains at first that he is forced by 
the Comédie frangaise and hence, supposedly, by public taste to 
include such a love plot if he is to get his play produced. Later he 
rejoices that in actual performance it is not the love story which 
drew the greatest applause but the scenes that he had adapted 
directly from Sophocles—namely, in acts 1v and v, when all love 
interest has disappeared. In his earlier writings, he justifies his use 
of a love theme as a necessary fault: ‘Il faut toujours donner des 
passions aux principaux personnages. Eh! quel rôle insipide aurait 
joué Jocaste, si elle n’avait eu du moins le souvenir d’un amour 
légitime, et si elle n’avait craint pour les jours d’un homme qu’elle 
avait autrefois aimé?” (M.ii.38). 

In retrospect, however, Voltaire makes a very clear-cut distinc- 
tion between his brand of love and that used by Corneille with 
obvious disadvantage to the latter: ‘Je lus donc l'Œdpe de Cor- 
neille qui, sans être mis au rang de Cinna et de Polyeucte, avait 
pourtant alors beaucoup de réputation. J’avoue que je fus révolté 
d’un bout à l’autre; mais il fallut céder à l’exemple et à la mauvaise 
coutume. J’introduisis, au milieu de la terreur de ce chef-d'œuvre 
de l’antiquité, non pas une intrigue d’amour, l’idée men paraissait 
trop choquante, mais au moins le ressouvenir d’une passion 
éteinte (M.v.81)?. The problem, nonetheless, continued to 


2 for the ‘Epitre à la duchesse Du Oreste’, ed. Th. Besterman, Studies on 
Maine’ see ‘Voltaire’s dedication of Voltaire (1969), Ixvii.7-19. 
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disquiet Voltaire, for he revised the rôle of Philoctète and subse- 
quently even rewrote the play omitting him altogether*. As the 
play stands, however, Philoctéte disappears after the third act. 
Although Œdipe refers to him at the end of the play, he neither 
affects nor is affected by the dénouement. Thus one of the princi- 
pal complications of the play is never resolved, and Voltaire was 
among the first to recognize its faulty structure. La Harpe suggests 
that Voltaire might have overcome this difficulty had he reduced 
his play to only three acts, as hewas later to doin La Mort de César, 
but such an innovation could scarcely be expected from a begin- 
ning playwright so steeped by temperament and by education in 
classical doctrine. Voltaire’s version is superior, however, to both 
Dryden’s and Corneille’s because the subplot does not oversha- 
dow the main action. 

Besides the addition of amorous intrigue, Voltaire made other 
changes in his treatment of the action. When he finally arrives in 
the fourth act at the Sophoclean starting point, he continues to 
complicate the action. Œdipe learns that he has killed Laius, but 
doesn’t yet know that Jocaste is his mother. This leaves one more 
neeud to be unravelled and heightens the audience’s suspense. It also 
allows Œdipe to make the magnanimous gesture ofasking Jocaste 
to kill him, which prompts her subsequent pleas for him to con- 
tinue as both her husband and king. Voltaire omits the scene of 
Œdipe’s blinding, which is accomplished off-stage and done with 
the same sword used to kill Laius. The act is narrated by the 
Grand-prétre, and Œdipe does not appear again except to com- 
ment: ‘O malheureuse reine! ô destin quej’abhorre!’ Both @dipe’s 
children and a possible successor are absent from the final scene. 
It is no longer as in Sophocles a question of Œdipe’s exile and the 
future of his family and country. The Grand-prétre announces 
that by his blinding, Œdipe has already fulfilled his fate, and it is 
upon Jocaste’s final act of reproachful self-destruction that Vol- 
taire focuses his dénouement. Although he has Jocaste stab herself 


5 cf. Lancaster, French tragedy, i.56. 
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on-stage, heagreed with Corneillethatintheinterest of délicatesse, 
gory details should be minimized. The action thus ends abruptly 
with Jocaste’s suicide, and although the chorus is present, it takes 
no part in the action of the final scene. Both Corneille and Voltaire 
were interested in making the action as believable as possible, and 
therefore reduced the importance of the supernatural and gave 
reasons for seeming improbabilities, such as Œdipus’s failure to 
inquire about Laius’s death in the years before the plague. By hav- 
ing Œdipe say to Jocaste (1.iii), 


Madame, jusqu’ici respectant vos douleurs 
Je n’ai point rappelé le sujet de vos pleurs, 


Voltaire does increase the plausibility of his long silence. Such a 
technical advance,however,infavourofyraisemblanceiscountered 
by the explanation given for Œdipe’s failure to connect his own 
past adventure with the circumstances surrounding Laius’s death. 
Here Voltaire is forced to resort to the supernatural (1v.i): 


Et je ne congois pas par quel enchantement 

J oubliais jusqu’ici ce grand événement; 

La main des dieux sur moi si longtemps suspendue 
Semble ôter le bandeau qu’ils mettaient sur ma vue. 


Voltaire admits that certain improbabilities are an inherent part of 
the story and cannot be totally eliminated. In both his play and 
Corneille’s there is, however, a Cartesian quality in the manner of 
asking or anticipating questions and then answering them. By 
complicating the plot and then unravelling it logically before the 
spectators’ eyes, both have lost much of the sense of mystery that 
prevailed in Sophocles’s version. 

Voltaire’s structural changes in the plot are reflected in his choice 
of the dramatis personae. Corneille had made Dircé the daughter 
of Laius, and therefore when the recognition scene occurs, she is 
revealed as Œdipe’s sister, not his daughter. Voltaire omits all but 
a passing mention of children. Both dramatists thus relegated the 
theme of incest to a place of lesser importance to conform with 
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their doctrine of bienséance. Neither included Teiresias or Creon. 
Voltaire created a Grand-prétre, an amalgamation of the priestand 
the soothsayer in Sophocles’s play, but he eliminated fatality in the 
Greek sense and replaced it by the gods and their representatives. 
One feels that it is no longer a vision of man and his relationship 
to forces outside himself but rather of his relationship with 
other men. From what might be called a Sophoclean balance 
between the human and the divine, the emphasis has now been 
placed, as in Corneille’s version, upon the human. 

Corneille eliminated the chorus entirely, whereas Voltaire does 
have a group of Thebans, but their function is different from the 
Sophoclean chorus. In Greek tragedy, the chorus was noted for 
the beauty ofits poetry and its dancing. It acted as an interpreter of 
events and often conversed with and gave advice to the characters. 
It served to relieve tension and set the mood, and at the beginning 
of the play, it frequently furnished a background of preceding 
events. Voltaire felt that should the chorus fulfil its ancient rôle, it 
would either bore or else it might detract from the suspense—an 
element that was virtually lacking in the Greek tragic theatre. In 
his use of the chorus his model seems to have been Racine rather 
than Sophocles, for he hoped to create more interest on the stage 
and to add to the amount of spectacle by imitating the chorus in 
Esther and Athalie. Rather than incorporate the chorus into the 
entire fabric of the play, however, to create an organically unified 
effect as the Greeks had done, Voltaire’s version gives the impres- 
sion that the chorus was added almost as an afterthought to pro- 
duce another element that would be pleasing to the ear and partic- 
ularly to the eye. As Ira Wade has stated, ‘In the last analysis, he 
regarded the chorus even in Greek plays as a useless survival of old 
Bacchic rites’. In Voltaire’s version, the chorus appears only six 
times and is totally absent during the fourth act. When on-stage, 
its lines are kept to a minimum (a total of twenty-six in the entire 
play), and in some scenes it remains silent. He justifies its appear- 


4 The Intellectual development, p.115. 
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ance by saying that the play is concerned with the life or death of 
the people, and yet thechorus’simportancelieslessin its participa- 
tion in the action than in the lines addressed to it and in the many 
references to the Thebans’ condition. It is as if he wanted, by his 
introduction of the chorus, in addition to increased stage spectacle, 
a visual reminder of the importance of the people. Œdipe identi- 
fies himself with them when he says (iii): 


Mais un roi n’est qu’un homme en ce commun danger, 
Et tout ce qu’il peut faire est de le partager. 


It would be incorrect to assume that in his first play, Voltaire is 
heralding the rising middle class. The portrait he presents of the 
people is at times unflattering; for example, they are easily misled 


and often fickle (1.iii): 


Tel est souvent le sort des plus justes des rois! 

Tant qu’ils sont sur la terre on respecte leurs lois. 
On porte jusqu’aux cieux leur justice supréme; 
Adorés de leur peuple, ils sont des dieux eux-mémes: 
Mais aprés leur trépas que sont-ils 4 vos yeux? 

Vous éteignez l’encens que vous briliez pour eux; 
Et, comme à l’intérét l’âme humaine est liée, 

La vertu qui n’est plus est bientôt oubliée. 


It is possible to say, however, that Ædipe reveals Voltaire’s basic 
concern with humanity and that the people are as important as 
their rulers or their gods. And, as is so often the case, Voltaire is 
referring less to the Thebans of antiquity than to his contempora- 
ries in France. The memory of Louis x1v’s death and the public’s 
reaction must still have been fresh in his mind. 

Perhaps one ofthe surest ways to penetrate Voltaire’s concept of 
tragedy at the time he wrote Œdipe is to analyze the nature of his 
tragic hero in comparison with Corneille’s central character. Like 
Auguste in Cinna, Corneille’s Œdipe is master of himself and of 
his fate. He refuses to accept a destiny handed down by unjust 
gods, and by his own virtue (which is his doing, not theirs), he 
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will show himself to be more powerful than they in his attempt to 
foil their design to crush him by sacrificing himself to his own 
gloire. In Corneille’s play, Œdipe’s last words are related by 
Dymas (v.ix): 


Prévenons, a-t-il dit, injustice des Dieux; 
Commençons à mourir avant qu’ils nous l’ordonnent; 
Qu’ainsi que mes forfaits mes supplices étonnent. 

Ne voyons plus le ciel après sa cruauté: 

Pour nous venger de lui dédaignons sa clarté; 
Refusons-lui nos yeux, et gardons quelque vie 

Qui montre encore à tous quelle est sa tyrannie. 


Œdipe places himself above both his people and the gods. Unlike 
Sophocles’s tragedy, Corneille’s Œdipe ends with the triumph of 
the will directed by reason rather than in the revelation of mys- 
terious cosmic forces. In Greek tragedy, characters existed for the 
action; in Corneille’s drama, it is just the reverse. The Greeks were 
interested in the qualities of actions; Corneille’s emphasis is upon 
the characters of men. What he has done is to multiply the inci- 
dents so that there is more activity. He looked upon action as the 
external event rather than as something including both the inner 
and the outward manifestation, the whole complex, of human 
movement as did Aristotle. His action is synonymous with the 
deeds resulting from the reasoned will. The action, therefore, is 
rational and progresses only on this level, whereas Sophocles pre- 
sents a double mode of action, both as reason and as passion’. 

Voltaire pointed out that Corneille’s Œdipe could arouse nei- 
ther pity nor fear, and he made his own characterization much 
closer to the Sophoclean original. This, for example, is how his 
Œdipe soliloquizes upon his fate (v.iv): 


Misérable vertu, nom stérile et funeste, 
Toi par qui j’ai réglé des jours que je déteste, 


5 for a detailed analysis of the various 
concepts of action, consult Fergusson, 
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À mon noir ascendant tu n’as pu résister: 

Je tombais dans le piège en voulant l’éviter. 

Un dieu plus fort que toi m’entrainait vers le crime; 
Sous mes pas fugitifs il creusait un abime; 

Et j'étais, malgré moi, dans mon aveuglement, 

D’un pouvoir inconnu l’esclave et l’instrument. 
Voila tous mes forfaits; je n’en connais point d’autres. 
Impitoyables dieux, mes crimes sont les vôtres, 

Et vous m’en punissez! 


One feels the imprint not only of Sophocles but of Racine upon 
such lines. No longer is @dipe the conquering will, as in Cor- 
neille; instead, he has become the victim of very malicious gods. 
Here again, as in his use of spectacle and the chorus, is an echo of 
Athalie. @idipe’s final act is narrated by the Grand-prétre, who 
interprets it as heaven’s justice, and yet Jocaste, like the other 
characters in the play, refuses to accept such gods. Œdipe is 
remembered by his own words, ‘Inceste et parricide, et pourtant 
vertueux! If there is resignation in Œdipe’s last speech, Jocaste’s 
final words end the play on a note of revolt. 

Despite the many levels of meaning that are present in Ædipe, 
the principal concern is with the relationship between man and the 
supernatural. Often the element of thought, the veneer of philo- 
sophical ideas, especially as it is expressed by the three main char- 
acters, seems to be at odds both with the characters’ personalities 
and with the action of the play itself. Throughout the action, Jo- 
caste, like Philoctéte and Araspe, has tried in vain to persuade 
Œdipe that the oracles are false and that the priests are ineffectual. 
Butthe oracles and the priests’ interpretation of them turn out tobe 
right. There arises consequently a growing tension between the 
vehemently anti-clerical viewpoints of Jocaste, Philoctéte, and 
Araspe and the outcome of the action which negates their philos- 
ophy. Araspe counsels (11.v): 


Ne nous fions qu’a nous; voyons tout par nos yeux; 
Ce sont là nos trépieds, nos oracles, nos dieux. 
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Philoctète, who would not have the king’s power threatened by 
the priesthood, speaks out against the fanaticreligious beliefs of the 
people (111.v): 


Fortement appuyé sur des oracles vains, 

Un pontife est souvent terrible aux souverains; 
Et dans son zèle aveugle, un peuple opiniâtre, 
De ses liens sacrés imbécile idolâtre, 

Foulant par pitié les plus saintes des lois, 

Croit honorer les dieux en trahissant ses rois; 
Surtout quand l'intérêt, père de la licence, 
Vient de leur zèle impie enhardir l’insolence. 


And Jocaste, who feels she has been misled by an oracle into 
abandoning her son, tries to reassure Œdipe by telling him that 
the Grand-prétre is not infallible (1v.i): 


Nos prétres ne sont pas ce qu’un vain peuple pense, 
Notre crédulité fait toute leur science. 


Araspe, Philoctéte, and Jocaste all turn out to be wrong when 
judged by the action of the play, and yet the curtain falls on a 
Jocaste who is shaking her fist at the decrees of the gods in much 
the same way as Athalie uttered her final curse. 

Until fairly recent times, critics have been prone to cite Jocaste’s 
lines about credulity’s being the basis of the priests’ power as a 
very early example of Voltaire’s ‘free-thinking’ philosophy. The 
play bristles with lines that, when quoted out of context, might 
appear as attacks upon the church and the state, upon the power 
of the clergy and the divine right of kings. Alfred Noyes (p.48) 
was among the first to insist that Voltaire’s drama be judged in 
context and not by isolated lines that may or may not correspond 
to the philosopher’s later views. He demonstrates quite plausibly 
the appropriateness of the so-called ‘free-thinking’ lines, and finds 
there no veiled attack upon the priesthood or upon Christianity. 
What he says in his Voltaire about Jocaste is particularly illumi- 
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nating: ‘Jocaste, who is wife and mother, desperately fights against 
these dreadful glimpses of the truth, and vainly tries to discredit the 
oracles and the Theban priesthood. The whole tragic point of the 
passage in Voltaire, as in Sophocles, is that she is vainly fighting 
against this dreadfulenlightenment. Allthat famous dramaticirony 
of Sophocles, which has been theadmiration of critics for centuries, 
depends on this very point’. Itis an important point, for Voltaire’s 
lines seem far less daring when one remembers that Sophocles’s 
Jocasta speaks out against Teiresias and against divination 
(p-45-§2): 
For I can tell you, 

No man possesses the secret of divination. 

A fig for divination! After this 

I would not cross the road for any of any. 

Where are you now, divine prognostications! 

The man whom Œdipus has avoided all these years, 

Lest he should kill him—dead! By a natural death, 

And by no act of his! 

What has a man to do with fear? 

Chance rules our lives, and the future is all unknown. 

Best live as best we may, from day to day. 


Noyes (p.49) concludes that ‘the only difference, on this matter, 
between Voltaire and Sophocles is that the Greek makes an even 
greater feature of the attack upon the oracles and the priesthood. 
Voltaire, far from introducing anextraneous noteinto his tragedy, 
has lessened the emphasis laid on that note by Sophocles himself’. 
He has in fact considerably modified the emphasis by omitting 
Teiresias altogether. But he has also put the attack into the mouths 
of two new characters and caused the play to end with Jocaste’s 
denial of personal guilt and her refusal to accept the gods’ will as 
just. 
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Other critics, among them Henning Fenger (p.167), have taken 
the opposite tack and have preferred to see Voltaire’s purpose only 
thinly masked behind the play’s anticlerical maxims and have 
interpreted the action of the play as a means of appeasing any 
adverse criticism: ‘Ses propres idées, il les a semées un peu partout, 
quelques coups de griffe au régent pour une liaison incestueuse 
avec sa fille par-ci, quelques traits contre les prétres et la tyrannie 
par-la. Mais les prétres finissent par avoir raison, de sorte que la 
critique est démentie par l’action, à la satisfaction générale’. 

In an interesting recent article that sheds light both on the 
audience and the various reactions created by the initial run of the 
play, Spire Pitou (p.240) comments on the supposed allusion to 
the incestuous affair of the regent: ‘It is noteworthy that Voltaire’s 
Œdipe was given at the Palais royal at all, and that the regent and 
the duchess de Berry should have attended the performance, since 
the play had been made an instrument of propaganda against “le 
régent-@dipe, la Berry-Jocaste” in a cabale instituted by the 
circle of the duke and duchess du Maine’. It is doubtful that an 
interpretation such as the one proposed by the cabale could have 
received much acceptance, for soon afterwards the regent saw the 
play again, gave Voltaire a gold medal, an annuity of 1200 livres, 
and allowed him to dedicate @adipe to his mother’. 

Emile Deschanel (p.59) is even more outspoken in his insis- 
tence that Voltaire has used the Theban legend as a veil under 
which he exhibits the most forthright attacks of free-thinking 
against religion: “Quant aux traits de libre pensée, observons la 
tactique et les stratagèmes que les nécessités du temps imposent à 
l’homme d’action. Il pousse une pointe en avant, puis il recule et 
se retire. Il lance des témérités, puis les désavoue,—en attendant 
qu’il trouve l’occasion de recommencer.—Ainsi, après avoir lancé 
par la bouche de Jocaste les deux vers sur les prêtres, il fait mine 
d’en atténuer le sens dans une Lettre en tête de la pièce imprimée: 
“Il y a, dit-il, des consciences timorées qui prétendent que je n’ai 


5 see Besterman, Voltaire, p.79. 
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point de religion, parce que Jocaste se défie des oracles d’Apol- 
lon. . .’—Voyez-vous d’ici le malin sourire? One wonders if the 
‘malin sourire’ is really that of a nineteen-year-old or of Descha- 
nel’s vision of the mature Voltaire. 

Many critics have underscored the advantages afforded by the 
symbolism of classical tragedy and have demonstrated that Vol- 
taire could state indirectly and by means of innuendo criticisms 
that he would not have dared to declare openly. Tragedy provided 
the necessary veil for him to voice his dislike of clericalism and the 
abuses of the existing order. Robert Fitch (p.48) argues very per- 
suasively that in his tragedies, Voltaire was at work setting up 
daring new religious equations, and the first of these, to be found 
in Œdipe and later repeated in Sémiramis, Eryphile, and Oreste, is 
that cruel oracles and gods are the equivalent of the predestinarian 
deity of Jansenism: ‘As in the Athenian drama, so in Voltaire’s 
tragedies, this Destiny is usually expressed by an oracle that is the 
mouthpiece of one of the gods. It is true that we can produce no 
definite evidence that Voltaire was attacking the deity of Jan- 
senism under this symbol. Nonetheless, it seems to bea legitimate 
inference. Certainly Voltaire frequently expressed his criticism of 
the cruelty and inhumanity of the orthodox predestinarian deity, 
whether Jansenist or Calvinist’. Some critics, among them Po- 
meau, have interpreted the play as a veiled parallel to the conflict 
between the Jesuits and the Jansenists. Besterman (Voltaire, p.76), 
however, rejects such a view: ‘If Œdipe had been a contemporary 
parable, references to this aspect of the play would have been the 
rule rather than the exception. Moreover, Voltaire wrote lengthy 
dissertations on his play, and frequently referred to it then and 
later; nowhere is there any trace of such a symbolism and such a 
purpose’. If Œdipe is symbolic, its symbolism is of a much deeper 
significance. 

The seeming contradiction between the words of the play and 
its action can be reconciled only by viewing the words and the 
action together and in context rather than separately and divorced 
from the situation in which they occur. One is thus led to accept 
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a double meaning or at least a meaning that admits of a double 
interpretation. The main action of the play is still that of Sophocles 
and hence contains implicitly the Greek interpretation. Explicitly 
the words of the play belie the action, and it is this new element of 
‘enlightened’ philosophy, a militant humanistic credo, that was in 
large measure responsible for the play’s initial success. The value 
of virtue remains an absolute and is contrasted with the hypocrisy 
of the priests, the petty ambitions of the courtiers, and the malig- 
nity of the gods. Sophocles had reconciled divinity with justice. 
In Voltaire’s play, one is made to feel an abysmal disparity. The 
odium of the crime is now overshadowed by the glory of virtue. 
Within the framework of the legend, Voltaire has inserted striking 
expressions of rationalistic optimism. One might say that here, in 
seeking an explanation of the evils that befall mankind, the play- 
wright expressed human weakness via the fable and human 
strength via its interpretation. The element of thought, taking as 
it does the form of propaganda against the prejudices of birth and 
the credulity of the people in priests, is Voltaire’s most striking 
innovation. It is striking both by its meaning and by the epigram- 
matic language in which it is couched. Certainly historical circum- 
stances—the death of Louis xiv, the power and abuses of the 
clergy, the license of the Regency, and Voltaire’s own eleven- 
month confinement in the Bastille—could not fail to have affected 
both the play’s composition and its reception. The basic Sopho- 
clean material seemed especially meaningful to the audience of 
1718, and Voltaire’s additions made it all the more topical, just as 
the story of Antigone in Anouilh’s hands had a special significance 
to Parisians living under the German occupation. “The reason’, 
writes Besterman (Voltaire, p.76), ‘for the extraordinary success 
of his Œdipe must be sought elsewhere, in the fact that the play 
expressed profound currents of feelings, so deep-lying that they 
had not yet come to the surface, though they are perceptible to us: 
an increasing disgust with all forms of absolute authority, and in 
particular with that of the church and the throne, a disgust of which 
the regency was an unconscious and impermanent expression’. 
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One senses in Œdipe that underneath its classical exterior, both 
the material and the treatment of the tragic elements have changed. 
Voltaire has taken as his starting point basically the same material 
as Sophocles. This, as did Corneille, he has expanded to include a 
sub-plot, not only because his audience demanded some sort of 
love interest but also because he wanted to introduce an element 
of suspense. By complicating the plot with false clues and by 
increasing the number of recognition scenes, he has introduced 
some of the techniques of romantic drama if not melodrama. He 
has followed Corneille also inreducing therdle ofthesupernatural, 
and has put more emphasis upon man’s strength than upon his 
limitation; and yet, unlike Corneille, he has made Œdipe more the 
victim than the agent, thereby emphasizing the pathetic quality of 
virtue persecuted. There are but few technical innovations over 
his contemporaries, for Voltaire adhered to all the conventions 
and rules of seventeenth-century tragedy unless one cites his use 
of the chorus (really an echo of Racine), his forceful aphorisms, 
his use of spectacle (still extremely limited), and his facile versifi- 
cation (albeit not devoid of stylistic defects). The two most impor- 
tant elements in his first treatment of tragedy, however, are his 
reduction of the romantic love interest and the bold new voicing 
of philosophical ideas that ran counter to the established order. It 
will remain for his subsequent plays to demonstrate whether what 
are here only potential tendencies will become part of a tragic 
vision and a dramatic technique. Certainly his literary criticism as 
exemplified in the Lettres sur @dtpe makes it clear that he was not 
basically concerned with tragic irony nor with the function of 
tragedy as ritual. In Œ'dipe Voltaire has shown himself a compe- 
tent dramatist in that he gave his audience exactly what it wanted, 
and in so doing he proved himself superior to Corneille in the 
treatment of this particular legend. It is an impressive beginning. 
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Zaire 


‘Il a donc fallu me plier aux mœurs 
du temps, et commencer tard à parler 
d’ amour’ (Best.Ds 17). 


In the fourteen-year interval that separated the initial success of 
Œdipe from the triumphant production of Zaire in 1732, Voltaire 
had seen four more of his tragedies performed: Artémire, Ma- 
riamne, Brutus, and the ill-fated Eriphyle. None of these received 
the acclaim that had greeted Voltaire’s first play. He had also writ- 
ten La Mort de César, but decided against letting it be staged at 
this time. If these plays hold any interest for the modern reader, it 
lies principally in viewing them as preliminary experiments that 
reveal many of the ideas and techniques that the playwright was 
later to incorporate with greater art into his more mature produc- 
tions. Only fragments of Artémire remain. It dealt with an antique 
subject and the theme ofa jealous husband. Its failure was so com- 
plete that Voltaire abandoned the play and completely reworked 
the same subject matter in Mariamne, where he tried to bring 
murder to the stage by having the heroine drink the fatal cup and 
then die before the audience’s eyes. The spectators either jeered or 
were revolted. In Brutus, Voltaire introduced a crowd upon the 
stage and increased the element of spectacle by having the stage 
represent part of the consul’s house with the temple of the capitol 
in the background. He also dared to change the place from one 
part of town to another. La Mort de César also kept a certain 
amount of spectacle and was written in only three acts. In it Vol- 
taire eliminated all love interest and, in fact, had only male rôles. 
In Eriphyle, his most striking innovation was the introduction of 
a spectre, which unfortunately produced laughter rather than 
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terror due to the quips of spectators who were still seated upon the 
stage. Brutus, La Mort de César, and Eriphyle all bear the imprint 
of Voltaire’s visit to England from 1726 to 1729. The English 
stage, as represented not only by Shakespeare but also by Dryden, 
Otway, and Addison, mirrored in part Voltaire’s ideal of more 
action and more spectacle—elements that he would continually 
try to interject into the French classical form. The entire intellec- 
tual climate of England was a source of inspiration to him, and 
from this he was to draw much of the ideological content for the 
plays of this period. He was impressed by both the political and 
the religious tolerance of the English and by the prominent social 
and even governmental position that English artists enjoyed. 
Particularly striking was the fact that two actresses had been given 
burial in Westminster, while as recently as 1730 the French had 
denied mlle Lecouvreur not only honours but even admission to 
a cemetery. 

It was not, however, through direct imitation of the English 
dramatists that Voltaire was to produce his second major tragedy. 
Neither his attempts at spectacle nor his use of republican propa- 
ganda in the plays immediately following Œdipe sufficed to win 
the acclaim of his public. The best way for him to forget the March 
débâcle of Eriphyle was to begin work at another play. By 29 May 
1732 he had written one act of Zaire, the play that he was to 
complete within three weeks (Best.D497). He needed a success: 
and to secure it he decided to give his public what it wanted, 
love. 

In Œdipe, Voltaire had relegated love to the sub-plot, and in La 
Mort de César he had eliminated it entirely. Now in Zaire he de- 
cided to yield to his public’s taste and follow, at least in part, the 
growing emphasis upon sentiment that had brought success in 
1730 to Marivaux’s Le Jeu de lamour et du hasard and in 1731 to 
Prévost’s Manon Lescaut. Love, in Voltaire’s hands, would not be 
mere gallantry; instead it would be painted in both its most ten- 
der and its most furious aspects. In his ‘Discours sur la tragédie” 
published with Brutus, he had stated how in his eyes love could be 
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conceived as a subject appropriate to tragedy: ‘Pour que Pamour 
soit digne du théâtre tragique, il faut qu’il soit le nœud nécessaire 
de la pièce . . .; il faut que ce soit une passion véritablement tra- 
gique, regardée comme une faiblesse et combattue par des re- 
mords. Il faut ou que Pamour conduise aux malheurs et aux 
crimes, pour faire voir combien il est dangereux, ou que la vertu 
en triomphe, pour montrer qu’il n’est pas invincible; sans cela, ce 
n’est plus qu’un amour d’églogue ou de comédie” (M.ii.313). 
Whether love is truly the ‘nœud nécessaire’ of Zaire remains open 
to question. 

The second most striking innovation in Zaire that separates it 
from Voltaire’s earlier works is his change of setting. Instead of 
Greece or Rome for his locale, he chooses Jerusalem; instead of 
antiquity, the middle ages at the time of thecrusades. For theinspi- 
ration of his references to Louis 1x’scourt andthe names of French 
historical figures, he acknowledges his debt to the English play- 
wrights: ‘C’est au théâtre anglais que je dois la hardiesse que j’ai 
eue de mettre sur la scéne les noms de nos rois et des anciennes 
familles du royaume. II me paraît que cette nouveauté pourrait 
être la source d’un genre de tragédie qui nous est inconnu jusqu ‘ici, 
et dont nous avons besoin’ (M.ii.542). Thus Voltaire’s purpose 
includes both the portrayal of a tragic passion and the evocation 
ofa historical period. His plan is not just to write a love story with 
a calamitous ending resulting from the conflict between love and 
duty within the heroine, but to contrast the customs of the French 
with the Turks, the Christians with the infidels, and, by implica- 
tion, the past with the present. This double purpose of showing 
both a personal tragedy and a historical period is reflected in his 
letter to Formont, where the author states his objective in terms 
of contrasts: ‘Je veux qu’il n’y ait rien de si turc, de si chrétien, de 
si amoureux, de si tendre, de si furieux que ce que je versifie à a 
présent pour leur plaire’ (Best. D494). 

If one accepts the sum of critical opinion concerning the pos- 
sible sources of Zaire and the list of plays that influenced its com- 
position, one might conclude that Voltaire wrote more with scis- 
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sors and paste than with pen and paper. Such diverse plays as 
Polyeucte, The Indian emperor, Mithridate, Tamerlane, Bérénice, 
Andromaque, and King Lear have been cited for their parallels 
with Zaire from the point of view of form, character, situation, 
setting, theme, and diction. Itis undeniable that there are lines that 
recall indirectly, if not verbatim, Corneille and Racine. Itis equally 
undeniable that parallels do exist between Zaire and certain scenes 
from English drama. But it would seem more reasonable to sug- 
gest that these similarities spring from a similarity of intention 
rather than from any desire on Voltaire’s part to imitate a specific 
play. There are, however, two tragedies that cannot be dismissed 
without a closer comparison. 

In the two dedicatory letters to Zaire, Voltaire makes no men- 
tion of Shakespeare, and yet any reader acquainted with Othello, 
as were both Falkener and Voltaire, cannot fail to see the obvious 
similarities between the two plays. This omission on the part of 
Voltaire has given rise to much speculation, but the most satis- 
factory explanation would seem to lie in interpreting his silence as 
reflecting his sincere belief that he had so changed his initial 
source of inspiration that he needed to acknowledge no debt. The 
same is true of Racine’s Bajazet. What elements did he extract 
from each for incorporation into his own play, and how did he 
merge them with creations of his own imagination so that he was 
able to give them new life in the form of Zaire? 

The English theatre in general and Shakespeare in particular 
both attracted and repelled Voltaire. For him, Elizabethan tragedy 
was monstrous farce, and yet Shakespeare, albeit a barbarian liv- 
ing in an age when art was in its infancy, possessed genius: ‘il créa 
le théatre; il avait un génie plein de force et de fécondité, de naturel 
et de sublime, sans la moindre étincelle de bon goût et sans la 
moindre connaissance des règles’ (M.xxii.149). This in essence 
was to remain Voltaire’s relatively constant vision of Shakespeare, 
one that he continued to express until the bombast of his ‘Lettre a 
l’Académie’ in 1776. His criticism of Shakespeare acknowledged 
the English dramatist’s force but decried his lack of taste and non- 
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conformity to the ‘rules’. He considered Shakespeare to be respon- 
sible for the sorry state of the English theatre, for his successors 
had imitated not his merits but his faults. The most glaring of 
these were his disregard for the unities, his use of low characters, 
and the frequent vulgarity of his language. While Voltaire admired 
his use of spectacle and stage action as they contrasted with the 
‘longues confidences d’un froid amour, ou des raisonnements de 
politique encore plus froids’ (M.ix.407) of the French theatre, he 
knew that the Parisian audience would never suffer the stage to 
become such a ‘lieu de carnage’. Shakespeare had too many char- 
acters chosen from all classes of society; but the French allowed 
only three to speak. What Voltaire is seeking is a compromise; not 
an abandonment of the rules, but a modification. He would insert 
more action and more characters without going to the extremes of 
the English. Although he was to remain relatively conservative in 
form, continually insisting upon the unities and the necessity for 
verse—and therefore repelled by Shakespeare’s apparent chaos— 
he was attracted by Shakespeare’s subject matter. In many respects 
Voltaire was no harsher in his criticism of Shakespeare than many 
eighteenth-century English critics, among them both Pope and 
Johnson. The latter, for example wrote that Shakespeare has 
‘faults sufficient to obscure and overwhelm any other merit’. As 
in all his dramatic criticism, when Voltaire discusses Shakespeare, 
he concentrates far more upon the faults than upon the beauties of 
a given play; yet it is quite evident that he was not insensitive to 
Shakespeare’s achievement. Probably the best summary of his 
reaction to Shakespeare is that of Besterman: ‘The most extra- 
ordinary, the most maddening thing of all, to Voltaire, was that 
Shakespeare is a genius. . . . Voltaire’s attitude to Shakespeare is 
one of the most striking examples of his fundamental good sense 
and tolerance. From his point of view, which was shared by almost 
all his contemporaries, English as well as French, Shakespeare was 
an uncouth amateur. To Voltaire, who had had a classical educa- 


1 see Besterman, Voltaire, p.137. 
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tion, who venerated Racine, who was impregnated with inflexible 
notions of taste and punctilio to a degree now hardly credible, 
and who as a result of this regarded the rules governing the drama 
as eternally fixed, to see Hamlet or Julius Caesar must have been 
an agonizing experience. . . . He made Shakespeare known to the 
world beyond the Channel, thus transcending the more foolish 
forms of nationalism, criticized him as he thought he deserved to 
be criticized, but never failed to add that though Shakespeare was 
a barbarian, he was a barbarian of genius. For that we owe Vol- 
taire, not the “acrimony of a scholiast” from whatever cause it 
may proceed, but an ample meed of respectful gratitude”. 
Unlike the French, Shakespeare had not been restricted to the 
imitation of the ancients, and it was his use of modern events and 
national figures that Voltaire admired as subjects worthy of emu- 
lation. He would strip Shapespeare of his ‘barbarous irregularities’ 
byimposinga Racinian structure; he would extract the forcefulness 
of Shakespeare’s touching scenes and thus strengthen the exces- 
sive delicacy of Racine and his followers. While decrying Shake- 
speare’s lack of taste, Voltaire nonetheless saw, particularly in 
Othello, the materials for a forceful drama: ‘Vous savez que dans 
la tragédie du More de Venise, piéce trés touchante, un mari 
étrangle sa femme sur le théâtre; et quand la pauvre femme est 
étranglée, elle s’écrie qu’elle meurt très injustement” (M.xxii.149). 
Although in context this passage was designed to illustrate what 
should not be imitated in Shakespeare, it is obvious that Voltaire 
was impressed by the bard’s audacity. Murder upon the stage may 
still be shocking to the French, particularly strangling, and Vol- 
taire’s vocabulary reveals the approach that his own play will take. 
He emphasizes ‘touchante and ‘pauvre femme’; he will focus upon 
the pity rather than the terror of her death and upon the injustice 
of the act rather than upon the ultimate sense of justice that 
Shakespeare’s play evokes. Voltaire was incapable of either ad- 
mitting or understanding such a character as Iago. His villainy 


2 see Voltaire, pp.15 1-152. 
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appeared inexplicable, and his language, especially in his speeches 
to Brabantio, too vulgar. Thus on the strength of Shakespeare’s 
characterization and on the rapidity and multiplicity of his action, 
Voltaire will model his own touching scenes, which would, in 
their original form, appear too distasteful to the French, and he 
will temper them to suit the demands of his audience and his own 
concept of the limits to which realism may be employed on the 
stage: ‘J’ai toujours pensé qu’un heureux et adroit mélange de 
l’action qui règne sur le théâtre de Londres et de Madrid avec la 
sagesse, l'élégance, la noblesse, la décence du nôtre, pourrait pro- 
duire quelque chose de parfait, si pourtant il est possible de rien 
ajouter à des ouvrages tels qu’/phigénie et Athalie (M.ix.407). 
Such a fusion of the English and French theatres, if possible, is 
not represented by Zaïre. Voltaire’s dramatic technique still re- 
mains peculiarly French. The perfection of Racine continued to 
haunt him, and yet his praise does not hide the fact that he was 
convinced that he was improvingupon his predecessor. He shared 
the general eighteenth-century opinion that Racine was the great- 
est writer of tragedy that the world had yet seen. He never tired of 
praising his plays as models of good style. Athalie held a special 
fascination for Voltaire, who was attracted by its use of spectacle 
and by the fact that it contained no love interest. One might also 
surmise that Joad would have pleased Voltaire, who would have 
seen in him the portrait of a villainous priesthood. Athalie, how- 
ever, was unique in its appeal, and the play that Voltaire chose as 
the model for ‘noblesse tragique’ was Zphigénie. But as usual it is 
the faults rather than the merits of great writers that he prefers to 
accentuate. Although Racine was a great technician and poet, he 
was, in Voltaire’s eyes, a poor philosopher. The pessimism that 
lay behind Racine’s writings led Voltaire to classify him among 
the ‘jansénistes ridicules’; yet he had to admire his art. In spite of 
Racine’s poetic genius, Voltaire found him rarely tragic enough. 
What the French theatre needed were ‘tragédies tragiques’, and by 
this, he meant that they should be more forceful. In his opinion, 
Racine only touched the heart where he should have torn it apart. 
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He was capable of seeing only the tenderness and the pity in 
Racine’s tragedies and was oblivious to their ferocity, their force, 
and their terror. Racine tended towards elegy and his characters 
were possessed of a certain weakness. Voltaire saw them as French 
courtiers whom he would strip of their veneer of politeness and 
endow with more fire. He was pleased to repeat the criticism that 
all Racine’s characters spoke as Frenchmen, and it would be his 
task to portray foreign personages with their national traits. 

Vauvenargues expressed essentially the same criticism of Racine 
as Voltaire: ‘I n’a pas conçu assez fortement la tragédie. Il n’a point 
assez fait agir ses personnages. On ne remarque pas dans ses écrits 
autant d'énergie que d’élévation, ni autant de hardiesse que d’éga- 
lite: 

In summary, whereas Racine was unequalled as a tragic poet, he 
lacked the dramatic qualities of Shakespeare. A brief comparison 
of the action of Zaire with that of Othello and Bajazet will show 
how Voltaire attempted to civilize the former and strengthen the 
latter. 

The action of Zaire, like that of Othello and Bajazet, may be 
summarized as a study of jealousy. All three plays have an oriental 
setting. Although the main plotis fictitious, each has a background 
of historical events and contains references to people and places 
involved therein. In all three plays, the jealous lover (only in 
Othello is he married) is upheld in his error by a trusted counsellor. 
And finally, all three terminate in murder and suicide. The action 
in Voltaire’s play superficially resembles Othello much more than 
Bajazer; it is when he departs from Shakespeare in his handling of 
the plot that the influence of Racine is felt most strongly. Rather 
than list each similarity that any story ofa jealous man might well 
contain, let us examine only some of the principal divergencies, 
for it is these that reveal how far Voltaire was from imitating or 
writing in the English manner. In keeping with the unities, Vol- 
taire begins his play much closer to the dénouement and never 
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permits the action to leave the confines of the palace. In Othello it 
is a handkerchief that provides the pretext for the hero’s jealousy. 
Not only the object but even the word was too indecorous for 
French taste, and Voltaire replaces it ‘à la Racine’ with an inter- 
cepted letter. Zaire, as are Roxane and Bajazet, is not murdered on 
stage, but in the wings. 

Such differences in structure, however, are relatively minor 
when compared with the basic intentions of Shakespeare and Vol- 
taire. Shakespeare set for himself the task of depicting a fragment 
of life in all its complexity with jealousy as its central theme. In 
Othello we witness its development and catastrophic conse- 
quences. In Zaire the dramatic technique is different, for Oros- 
mane’s jealousy is announced early in the play. There is, therefore, 
no development in the characters, and the plot is structured along 
Racinian rather than Shakespearean lines. Voltaire’s use of jealou- 
sy, as will be seen in the analysis of Orosmane, is often misleading, 
for it appears to have been added almost as an afterthought, rather 
than to constitute the central theme. He was interested in produc- 
ing a moving and tearful spectacle, and his purpose was in part 
didactic. One of his principal means for the evocation of pity are 
recognition scenes filled with surprise and tears, a technique that 
is not present in Othello. It is not so much in the actions them- 
selves as in the manner in which they are brought about that one 
perceives the essential difference between Voltaire’s handling of 
his material and Shakespeare’s or Racine’s. In Elizabethan and in 
classical and neo-classical tragedy, the action proceeds logically 
and inevitably from the initial situation to the conclusion. One 
feels at the end of Othello that the conclusion was not only inevit- 
able but that justice was done; on the contrary, Zaire creates the 
impression of injustice and arouses indignation. In this tragedy 
much of the action, although skillfully handled in the manner of 
the well-made play, seems to depend upon chance. Zaire’s murder 
thus appears more the result of a series of coincidences—the in- 
opportune arrival of Nérestan, the sudden recognition of her cross 
by Lusignan, the ambiguous wording of the letter, etc.—than the 
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consequence of either an inner destiny or an outward fatality. By 
the rapidity with which Voltaire links one incident to another and 
by the skill with which he connects logically a series of illogical 
happenings, the audience has little time to question the over-all 
probability of the action. Voltaire’s use of historical names and 
events, interspersed throughout the play, adds to the audience’s 
willingness to suspend disbelief. Although the historical data are 
often inaccurate, particularlyin matters of chronology, the over-all 
impression is one of dramatic vraisemblance. 

When one examines both the choice and the treatment of the 
character in Zaire, a very sharp distinction can be seen between 
Voltaire and his predecessors. Here, as was remarked in the ana- 
lysis of Œdipe, the increasing emphasis upon action has caused the 
amount of psychological depth of characterization to be dimin- 
ished. In keeping with the rules of classical tragedy, Voltaire has 
selected characters of high rank, but he has somewhat dehuman- 
ized them by making them appear totally good. Gone is the Aris- 
totelian precept of having characters neither completely good nor 
completely bad. Gone also in the Shakespearean tragic flaw. And 
most particularly lacking is the Racinian depth of analysis. But 
this is not to say that Voltaire’s characters are devoid of appeal. 
Each of them is designed to elicit the audience’s sympathy, espe- 
cially the heroine whose gentleness and naiveté are to win for her 
the spectator’s compassion as he witnesses her being victimized by 
circumstances over which she has no control. In this respect, she 
bears many similarities to Shakespeare’s Ophelia or Juliet, and 
some critics have classified certain of Voltaire’s creations as 
‘héroïnes à l’anglaise’. Zaïre, however, is much more idealized 
than Desdemona, and is closer to the Racinian heroines of Bérénice 
or Andromaque, the women who reflect the tendre rather than the 
féroce of Racine’s creation. Zaire is a type who will be mirrored in 
Voltaire’s later heroines, just as Orosmane, Nérestan, and Lusi- 
gnan are also types who will find their counterparts in succeeding 
plays. She epitomizes the sweet young ingénue who is without 
any ambition except her desire to love and to be loved. Her actions 
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towards her father and brother reveal a submissiveness that may 
either be interpreted as the result of her family and national herit- 
age or be found so annoying as to appear unnatural. Lacy Lockert’, 
for example, has no patience with her: ‘It is simply incredible that 
she should now yield at once to her father’s exhortation and be 
persuaded forthwith to accept Christianity; should deceive, dis- 
appoint, perplex, and torture the man who loved her, who granted 
all her desires and was raising her from slavery to be his queen; 
should wish that she had died before she loved him; should with- 
out even a protest hear her brother speak of him abusively and 
threateningly! It is only in a stage world, not in real life, that 
people are bowled over and hypnotically obsessed by the mere 
name of father, mother, or child, in the complete absence of any 
endearing habitual contact’. 

More frequently, however, spectators and readers alike are in- 
clined to overlook any inconsistencies on the part of the heroine 
and see in her only an unfortunate girl who, although virtuous, is 
a victim of circumstances: ‘Hélas! et je t’adore, et t'aimer est un 
crime!’ (111.v). The principal conflict within Zaire is between love 
and duty, both filial and religious. It is her sense of duty to her 
family that is primarily responsible for her inability to follow her 
heart’s desires. Only through her father’s and brother’s arguments 
do the social and religious issues become apparent to her. Her 
conflict thus moves from the personal level ofher relationship with 
Orosmane to the varying demands put upon her by her duty to 
her family, her country, and her religion. Contrasted with these is 
the power of love, a love that is shown to be right, for the au- 
dience’s sympathies are aroused to favour the union of Zaire and 
Orosmane, but that the religious beliefs of the Christians condemn 
as a crime. It is Zaire, who first captures the audience’s attention, 
and upon whom the play is ostensibly focused; yet the other 
characters have their own personal misfortunes that are inter- 
related and that raise the tragedy above the personal level. 


4 Studies in French classical tragedy, 
pp.488-489. 
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Orosmane is the barbarian in contrast to the French, and yet he 
is the model of the aristocratic ruler, a kind of ‘honnéte homme’ 
who embodies all Christian virtues underneath his Oriental exte- 
rior. He too bears more resemblance to a Racinian hero, such as 
Pyrrhus, thanto Othello. Voltaire, it will beremembered, criticized 
the rdle of Bajazet when he asked rhetorically: ‘Ne désirez vous 
rien de plus mâle, de plus fier, de plus animé dans les expressions 
de ce jeune Ottoman qui se voit entre Roxane et l’impire, entre 
Atalide et la mort?’ (Best.D1966). His own Orosmane is indeed 
‘plus male’ than Bajazet, and yet his jealousy is not the consuming 
passion that was Roxane’s. If one analyzes each of Orosmane’s 
actions and reactions throughout the first four acts, one sees that 
they are not those of a jealous man but rather sudden spurts of 
anger, annoyance, or wounded pride at Zaire’s postponement of 
their marriage. Itis only Nérestan’s ambiguous letter that succeeds 
in producing a momentary flash of jealousy, but this is short- 
lived. Zaire’s murder may be said to be the result of jealousy, but 
it occurs by accident rather than as the logical conclusion of pre- 
ceding events, as in the case of Desdemona. 

Voltaire also criticized Racine for not presenting a true charac- 
terization of the Turkish temperament, particularly in Bajazet who, 
he felt, always spoke as a Frenchman. Had he looked, he might 
have discovered something much closer to the forceful qualities 
he was seeking in the character of Roxane, but again Voltaire saw 
only the pathos of her situation rather than the violence of her 
passion. He improved upon the character of Racine’s trapped 
lover in his portrait of Orosmane by eliminating certain expres- 
sions of politesse, and yet it is to be noticed that there is nothing 
inherently Turkish about either Orosmane or Zaire, who has 
spent her formative years living in a harem. They both remain 
essentially French. It was part of Voltaire’s purpose to contrast 
two different civilizations, but by his characterization, he has not 
created a sultan who embodies his national or racial characteris- 
tics. There is, for example, no reference to the fact that Orosmane 
has dark skin. Racial differences are passed over, as they are not in 
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Shakespeare’s version, in favour of an emphasis upon the varying 
religious backgrounds. Voltaire makes repeated allusions to the 
differences in the rôles played by women in the two societies. 
Orosmane, it will be remembered, is ready to renounce his harem 
and turn to monogamy for the sake of Zaire. And he is reluctant 
to accuse Zaire of infidelity for the following reason (III.vii): 


Mais il est trop honteux de craindre une maitresse; 
Aux mœurs de l'Occident laissons cette bassesse. 
Ce sexe dangereux, qui veut tout asservir, 

S’il règne dans l’Europe, ici doit obéir. 


His words, although they may well reflect a Turkish viewpoint, 
are ironic when viewed in the light of his subsequent actions. 
Orosmane’s clemency and generosity are emphasized through- 
out the play. Now that he is in a sense enlightened by love, all his 
actions (with the one exception of his crime) equal or surpass any 
of the humanitarian deeds that supposedly characterize Christian 
conduct. Prior to the play’s beginning, he had released Nérestan. 
At Zaire’s request, he sets Lusignan free. And at the end of the 
play, all the Christian prisoners are given their freedom. Oros- 
mane has had the good of his country at heart, but he has also been 
able to rise above personal or even national feelings in a gesture 
that reflects the words that have characterized him throughout the 
play: ‘généreux, magnanime, bienfaisant, juste, plein de vertus’. 
He thus serves as a model statesman, an enlightened monarch. 
Of the remaining characters, Nérestan and Lusignan, while pos- 
sessing a certain dramatic interest, are presented clearly but with- 
out much complexity. Nérestan is the young chevalier devoted to 
the Christian cause. His zeal is that of a youthful crusader, and 
although he may at times appear overtly unyielding, his love for 
his sister and his final admiration of Orosmane make him, espe- 
cially in the last scene, a sympathetic character. Lusignan is the 
benevolent old man (a réle that Voltaire himself loved to play) 
who embodies all the virtues of the long-suffering father and the 
royal warrior. Although his lines are few and he appears and then 
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expires as it were through dramatic convenience, Lusignan re- 
mains a memorable figure, one whom both Rousseau and Cha- 
teaubriand admired. His past martyrdom and his paternal tears, 
particularly in the recognition scene, form an additional appeal to 
the audience’s sensibility. The minor characters are treated much 
more summarily, and yet it is to be noted that Voltaire succeeded 
in creating an effective balance between Corasmin and Fatime. 
They alternate in their rôles of counsellor and confidante, Turk and 
Christian, thus reinforcing the dramatic tension. 

In Œdipe it was noticed that the characters were frequently 
given philosophic speeches, often in the form of forceful epigrams, 
that had little relationship to either the action at hand or the nature 
of the individual who was speaking. One felt that it was Voltaire’s 
voice that occasionally intruded into the action in order to inter- 
ject his own beliefs or personal attacks. In Zaire, one finds such 
a technique virtually lacking. The ideas of the play are implicit in 
the action and arise from what the characters do and say. Only 
rarely might one feel that the words of one of the characters are 
the author’s rather than his own, as, for example, when Zaire’s 
words ‘S'il était né chrétien, que serait-il de plus?’ (1v.i) reveal a 
scepticism that seems in keeping with Voltaire’s own philosophy. 
For the most part, however, the ideological content of the play 
resides within the action, and it is rightly difficult to find isolated 
aphorisms that would reveal a simple moral or show the author’s 
personality as intruding upon that of his characters. 

One of Voltaire’s purposes in writing Zaire was to contrast the 
religion of the Christian French with that of the Moslem Turks. 
The religious motif is introduced in the very first scene, and one 
can follow the development of the growing religious claims within 
the heart of Zaire. At the beginning of the play, she is confirmed 
in her inclination to follow the precepts of Mohammed, rather 
than those of Christ, because (1.i) 


La coutume, la loi plia mes premiers ans 
A la religion des heureux musulmans. 
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Je le vois trop; les soins qu’on prend de notre enfance 
Forment nos sentiments, nos mœurs, notre croyance. 
J eusse été près du Gange esclave des faux dieux, 
Chrétienne dans Paris, musulmane en ces lieux. 
L’instruction fait tout; et la main de nos pères 

Grave en nos faibles cœurs ces premiers caractères 
Que l'exemple et le temps nous viennent retracer 

Et que peut-étre en nous Dieu seul peut effacer. 


It is to be noted that she says ‘heureux musulmans’. She wants 
neither to be reminded by Fatime of the painfulness of Christian 
duties (‘mes ennuis’) nor to acknowledge a god who would deny 
her Orosmane. When she asks what more Orosmane could be 
had he been born a Christian, the answer obviously is nothing or 
perhaps even less, for Orosmane embodies all the Christian virtues 
without sharing their dogma. It is not he but Lusignan and Néres- 
tan who would keep brotherly love from reigning in the world. 
Hence there is irony in Zaire’s statement about Christian law (ı.i): 


J honore, je chéris ces charitables lois 

Dont ici Nérestan me parla tant de fois; 

Ces lois qui, de la terre écartant les miséres, 
Des humains attendris font un peuple de frères; 
Obligés de s’aimer, sans doute ils sont heureux. 


These are the laws that, as practiced by Nérestan and Lusignan, 
turn out to be anything but charitable, to bring about rather than 
cast away misery. It is their religious conviction (later, Voltaire 
will use the term ‘prejudice’ or fanaticism’) that is responsible for 
the events, that forms the obstacle and ultimately brings about the 
catastrophe. It might be objected that if Orosmane were converted 
to Christianity, the catastrophe would be avoided; however, by 
the virtuous portrait that Voltaire paints of him, the audience’s 
sympathies are with, rather than against, the Turk. Another way 
of avoiding the tragedy would be to have Zaire renounce her love 
in favour of her newly-found religion. Such a complete and sudden 
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conversion would be both implausible and contrary to the au- 
dience’s expectations. Before the conflicting duties are resolved, 
and one feels that they never would be by Zaire, she is stabbed by 
Orosmane ina transport of mistaken jealousy. Nérestan interprets 
this as an act of divine vengeance and sees Zaire’s murder as her 
punishment for having abandoned the god of the Christians (v.x): 


Je venais, dans un cceur trop faible et trop sensible, 
Rappeler des chrétiens le culte incorruptible. 
Hélas! elle offensait notre Dieu, notre loi; 

Et ce Dieu la punit d’avoir brûlé pour toi. 


Herein lies an additional touch of irony when one recalls that 
Nérestan had been reluctant earlier in the play to accomplish god’s 
purpose (the release of Lusignan) via the hand ofan infidel. There 
is no internal evidence for accepting or denying Nérestan’s inter- 
pretation of the crime. Voltaire, by allowing Nérestan to voice his 
opinion of god’s revenge, thus avoided the possible attack by his 
contemporaries that the play was anti-religious; and even later cri- 
tics such as Chateaubriand could interpret it as capable of demon- 
strating Christian dogma. If the play is viewed as a conflict be- 
tween the human (Zaire’s will to find happiness with Orosmane) 
and the divine (the Christian god demanding obedience to his 
laws), certainly it is the divine that conquers. But from the way in 
which Voltaire presents the struggle, the audience’s sympathies 
are with Orosmane and Zaire, and rather than feel the justice 
of the catastrophe, the spectator is led to feel sorry for these 
victims. On the religious level, Zaire neither denies nor affirms 
the existence of divine justice, but the play does leave the im- 
pression that religious intolerance can be responsible for human 
misery and that no matter what one’s religious beliefs, man’s 
inhumanity to man should be regarded as a greater crime, perhaps 
his only crime, than divergence from a doctrine that would de- 
mand allegiance from all. More important than any dogma is the 
standard of basic morality that sees good in Orosmane as well as 
in Lusignan. 
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Zaire’s death is not her fault. She, like Voltaire’s Œdipe, is vir- 
tuous and guiltless. Here, however, the blame is not thrown upon 
the gods. A shift has occurred from the divine to the human, and 
Voltaire’s concern is with how the worldly order replaces the 
celestial. He must find a way to destroy an order in which virtue is 
punished. He does this by showing how men’s prejudices andintol- 
erance wreak havoc with human chances for happiness. He would 
create a new world of enlightenment, a world of strengthened 
mœurs and increased knowledge. All the elements within Zaire 
reinforce his purpose. If the catastrophe does not appear inevitable 
in the Aristotelian or classic sense, it is because Voltaire is fighting 
the forces that cause such catastrophes. Neither god nor fate is 
responsible. Man’s ignorance is shownas the villain, and man must 
free himself from the prejudices that prevent happiness. He must 
become free in the religious order; hence the contrast with the 
‘happy’ Moslems. He must become free in the political order; 
hence the repeated references to Louis 1x’s and Orosmane’s state- 
craft. He must become free in the moral order; hence Orosmane’s 
code of ethics is shown as equal to the Christians’, He must 
become free in the social order; hence the contrast between the 
French court and the sultan’s harem. In the aesthetic order, too, 
man must become free; hence Voltaire follows not servile imita- 
tion of the classics but attempts to infuse new elements and create 
a new form’. 

It is not in his treatment of religion, however, that his principal 
innovation lies, but rather in his sentimental treatment of love. 
Terror, which is virtually lacking in Zaire, has been replaced by 
pity, and he concentrates his audience’s attention upon the tender- 
ness, the pity, and indeed the virtue of love for the purpose of 
moving the spectator to tears. It is his use of the pathetic that 
shows a marked divergence in Zaire from his earlier tragedies. 
Henning Fenger (p.6) states the change thus: ‘La différence est 


5 it was in Zaire, for example, that whenever it was pronounced that way; 
Voltaire first introduced his reformin see Besterman, Voltaire, pp.166-167. 
spelling by substituting ‘ai’ for ‘oi’ 
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trés nette entre les trois premiéres tragédies, solennelles, chargées 
de terreur, anti-amoureuses, nettement masculines et philoso- 
phiques, et cette Zaire sentimentale, larmoyante, messagére de 
vertu féminine. C’est une différence de genre, non pas de degré. 
Tout vise dans Zaire a éveiller les sentiments et a faire surgir les 
larmes, il est sans cesse fait appel aux éléments pathétiques. Cette 
atmosphère baignée de pleurs est essentiellement différente de la 
pitié classique, elle est accompagnée d’un plaisir presque volup- 
tueux à se laisser aller aux larmes; c’est une exploitation outrée du 
pathétique”. 

In addition to the epic and the pathetic, two other tonal effects 
are evident in Zaire: the dramatic and the tragic. The most ob- 
vious example of the former occurs when Orosmane stabs Zaire 
in the semi-darkness with the words Tombe à mes pieds, parjure!’ 
Voltaire most nearly approaches the classical tragic tone of Racine 
in the scenes where Zaire struggles to resolve her inner conflict 
(II. vi): 

Je ne puis soutenir cet aspect qui me tue. 

Je ne puis . . . Ah! souffrez que, loin de votre vue, 
Seigneur, j'aille cacher mes larmes, mes ennuis, 
Mes vœux, mon désespoir, et l'horreur où je suis. 


One also feels tragic overtones in Orosmane’s final speech. There 
is then a mixture of tonesin Zaire, not a surprising fact considering 
the mixture of subject matter—love, politics, history, philosophy, 
and religion. Just as love predominates in subject matter, the 
dominant tone of Zaire is the pathetic. 

The total effect of Zaire is dependent upon all the elements, the 
various levels of meaning, and the different tones employed by the 
playwright. None of these is in equal balance with the others. The 
great writers of the classic age maintained an equilibrium between 
theaesthetic, the religious, and the moral aspects of their tragedies. 
With Voltaire, the religious element seems far less important; that 
is, religion, as it is depicted in Zaire, is shown to be a matter of 
education, and one religion is as good as another so long as it is 
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based upon a love for humanity. It was part of his purpose to stir 
the emotions of his audience, and this he succeeded in doing. He 
also wanted to show that this predicament was caused by Chris- 
tian intolerance, and he would demonstrate a universal standard 
of morality as opposed to the narrower conceptions ofa particular 
race or creed. If, as Chatillon declares (11.1), 


Dieu, qui nous humilie, 
N’a pas voulu sans doute, en cette courte vie, 
Nous accorder le prix qu’il doit a la vertu; 


then itis Voltaire who willassume the task of showing his audience 
the rewards that virtue deserves (be it by inversion or reversal), 
regardless of religious affiliation. 

There remains the question of how one is to remedy intoler- 
ance. Can it be obliterated through education, or is it a part of the 
human condition? Can two religious sects or, for that matter, two 
entire civilizations be taught to live at peace, or does the play 
imply that man is born to err, to be intolerant, and that thus his 
suffering is inevitable? It is to Voltaire’s credit that despite his be- 
liefin the power of his own philosophic propaganda, he has main- 
tained in Zaire a balance between his aesthetic and moral aims. 
Behind the depiction of a tragic event set against a historical back- 
drop that reflects a series of such tragedies may lie an optimistic 
belief in the power of reason to diminish the amount of man’s 
suffering. If man’s earthly fate is not directed by a benevolent god 
but is ruled instead by chance and by his own will, than it would 
appear man’s duty to bring chance as much under his control as 
possible through the use of his intelligence. The audience is made 
to feel that this is the way things have happened but thatthey should 
not allow them to continue to happen in such a manner. It may 
well be that the women felt the thrill of a love so strong that their 
excited emotions could excuse Orosmane’s crime because of the 
intensity of its passion, but as Rousseau pointed out in his Lettre 
ad’ Alembert sur les spectacles, ‘Pour moi, je crois entendre chaque 
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spectateur dire en son cœur à la fin de la tragédie: “Ah! qu’on me 
donne une Zaïre et je ferai bien en sorte de ne pas la tuer” ’ (p.74). 
At the end of the play, Nérestan can see no error in his demands 
upon Zaire, nor would a Christian interpretation ask that his 
actions should have been otherwise; but he can finally feel com- 
passion for Orosmane and prays for divine guidance. 

The play thus faces in several directions, and its appeal and 
significance were varied even in its own time: ‘La pièce est ainsi 
faite que tout le monde pouvait y trouver son compte. Les dévots 
s’attendrissaient sur les malheurs des captifs, et Zaire fut applau- 
die par la reine Marie Leczinski et jouée dans les couvents. Elle 
plaisait particulièrement aux femmes, dévotes ou non. Les grands 
seigneurs étaient charmés d’entendre prononcer sur la scène les 
noms de leurs ancêtres, et ‘le petit troupeau’ de philosophes 
appréciait la propagande déiste’e. 

It is precisely in Voltaire’s treatment of love and religion, and 
not in his handling of spectacle or his introduction of historical 
names, that the greatest innovations of Zaire reside. Sensibility in 
his treatment of love and the philosophy of deism behind his 
portrayal of religion are the manner and the generating idea that 
set this play apart from its predecessors. Tears have become the 
effect that Voltaire is now aiming for, and in Zaire we find tears of 
recognition, of sadness, of farewell, and of reconciliation. The 
play is in fact bathed in tears, and Voltaire sought tears in his spec- 
tators as well as in his actors. One might even construct a parallel 
between his notion of the emotional effect of tears and Aristotle’s 
concept of catharsis. Even the most cold-blooded of men may cry 
in the theatre, explains Voltaire, for there he sees crime through 
different eyes: ‘Ce n’est plus le méme homme; il était barbare, il 
était agité de passions furieuses quand il vit tuer une femme inno- 
cente, quand il se souilla du sang de son ami; il redevient homme 
au spectacle. Son âme était remplie d’un tumulte orageux; elle est 
tranquille, elle est vide; la nature y rentre, il répand des larmes 


6 Ridgway, ‘La Propagande’, p.99. 
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vertueuses. C’est là le vrai mérite, le grand bien des spectacles’ 
(M.xix.572). 

As Voltaire himself stated, ‘Zaire est la première pièce de théâtre 
dans laquelle j’ai osé m’abandonner à toute la sensibilité de mon 
cœur” (Best.D517). Sensibilité has been defined as ‘that curious 
blending of affection and genuine sentiment which flourished in 
the century of enlightenment and was one of the forces which 
swung French literature far from the well-worn paths laid out by 
the classic writers’ (Jamieson, p.2). Emotions are seen to be good 
in themselves—the stronger, the better. One finds in the life of the 
feelings a new basis for morality, for feeling rather than intellect is 
now considered to be the more trustworthy guide to happiness. 
Zaire, therefore, is seen to hesitate between the dictates of her 
feelings and her reason, and the audience is made to feel the ethical 
superiority of the former. Her tears, like those of the other char- 
acters, bear witness to her essential goodness, and we can only 
pity her predicament while participating sympathetically in her 
emotional life. The most important aspect of this life is the extent 
to which one is loved. 

Voltaire had stated that if love was to be included in a tragedy, 
it must be the ‘nœud nécessaire” of the play and not occupy a 
secondary place, as he himself had given it in Œdipe. If it is Oros- 
mane’s love that causes him to murder Zaire, then love can be 
regarded as a weakness and combated by remorse; but one does 
not feel that love was responsible for the catastrophe. Neither does 
one feel that virtue triumphs over love, either in Zaire’s hesitations 
or in Orosmane’s suicide. There seems, indeed, to be no question 
of virtue’s conquering love because love and virtue are synony- 
mous. The Jansenist god who had reigned in the tragedies of 
Racine and the doctrine of love as a fatal weakness that was por- 
trayed by Prévost in Manon Lescaut have both been supplanted 
by Voltaire’s basic philosophy of deism and by his humanitarian 
ideal. Within each of his characters, regardless of race or religion, 
lies a fundamental goodness that reflects an attitude foreign to the 
majority of seventeenth-century philosophers and dramatists. 
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Nérestan, although perhaps overzealous, is shown to be as sympa- 
thetic as Orosmane, and as such they reinforce Voltaire’s generat- 
ing idea, which was to show that deism is the onlyrational religion. 
This idea, however, is not presented as an overt thesis, but resides 
instead as implicit in his portrayal of a love that allowed his au- 
dience ‘le plaisir de répandre des larmes’. Christians and Turks are 
so balanced as to prevent an overt preference on the part of the 
author from appearing: ‘J’ai prétendu faire une tragédie tendre et 
intéressante, et non pas un sermon’ (Best.D5 52). Thus, although 
Voltaire’s purpose was in part didactic, it is overshadowed by his 
desire to portray love at its tenderest. Love and not jealousy is at 
the center of Voltaire’s play, and the result is a study in, and an 
exemplification of, sensibilité. 

The total effect of Zaire is both emotional and intellectual. It 
excites the emotions of pity, love, fear, jealousy, hatred, surprise— 
perhaps, indeed, all the emotions, depending upon the spectator’s 
ability to feel with and for the actors. It also holds the intellectual 
interest of dealing with the eternal social, political, philosophic, 
religious, and aesthetic problems. But Zaire’s prime achievement 
was and remains the manner in which Voltaire treated his diverse 
subject matter so as to extract the maximum emotional (in this 
case, sentimental and pathetic) and dramatic value. As has been 
seen, his technique differs from that of his seventeenth-century 
predecessors, but the result is consistent with the aims of all dra- 
matists. As Arthur Miller said (p.53): ‘By whatever means it is 
accomplished, the prime business of a play is to arouse the passions 
of its audience so that by the route of passion may be opened up 
new relationships between a man and men, and between men and 
Man’. Voltaire has succeeded in creating just such a play. 
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Akire, ou les Américains 


‘On trouvera dans presque tous mes écrits 
cette humanité qui doit être le premier 
caractère d’un être pensant” (M.iii.379). 


In many ways Akre continues the same formula that had brought 
Voltaire success in Zaire. Whereas Besterman (Voltaire, p.138) 
considers Zaire to be perhaps the least Voltairean albeit the most 
popular play of Voltaire’s theatre, Akire represents, at least to 
Ridgway (p.102), the essential document for an understanding of 
all the playwright’s various tendencies up to this point: ‘Piéce 
romanesque, tendre, exotique, morale, historique et philoso- 
phique, elle contient dans un assemblage habilement confectionné 
a peu prés tous les éléments importants dela tragédie voltairienne’. 
During the interval that separates the two plays, he had worked on 
Samson, Tanis et Zélide, and Adélaïde Du Guesclin, all of which 
bear similarities in plot and characterization to Zaire and his new- 
est production. Although he had begun A/zire as early as 1733, it 
was finally the threat of a rival play, Lefranc de Pompignan’s 
Zoraide, that hastened its initial performance in 1736. As with 
Zaire, there is the possibility of English influence, this time not- 
ably from Rowe’s Tamerlane and Dryden’s Indian emperor. Again 
Voltaire makes use of historical incident, either by direct reference 
in the text or by inference; for example, allusion is made to Fran- 
çois de Guise’s action when he pardoned the man who attacked 
him, which parallels Gusman’s final act of clemency; and the 
Spaniard’s state-craft when dealing with the conquered South 
Americans recalls Louis xtv’s approval of forced conversion when 
confronted not by pagans but by Protestants. Again there is an 
admixture of love (this time with jealousy relegated to a far less 
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dominant rôle) and religion. Again there is Voltaire’s use of an 
exotic setting, which separates the play from the Graeco-Roman 
and neo-classical tradition and which affords him another occasion 
to contrast two civilizations—Europe and the old world as repre- 
sented by the Spaniards versus south America and the New World 
as represented by the Peruvians. 

In Zaire the playwright’s message was inherent in the action, 
and Voltaire succeeded in veiling his own philosophical prejudices 
so that the play could appeal to cleric and freethinker alike. In 
Alkire he appears far less guarded, and the action and characteriza- 
tion, although continuing the techniques so well utilized in Zaire, 
both support a more forceful statement of his main thesis: namely 
that religious intolerance is responsible for needless suffering. The 
action of Alkire may be summarized as a series of events that depict 
the heroine’s repeated attempts to reconcile the conflict between 
her love for Zamore and her duty to her father, her people, her 
personal integrity, and her religion. Is Alzire, for example, to be 
bound by her promise to marry Gusman when her vow was ex- 
tracted during trying circumstances when she believed Zamore to 
be dead? And once having married Gusman, is she required to be 
his wife in spirit as well as in name now that she knows Zamore 
still lives? It is, in brief, the struggle to subjugate the heart to the 
head. As in Zaire, however, feeling is shown to be as valid a cri- 
terion as reason, and despite the logical arguments set forth by 
Montèze, the audience cannot help sympathizing with Alzire’s 
love. The conflict is, therefore, not one-sided but truly dramatic 
in that the claims of reason and sentiment appear equally balanced 
up to the final resolution. Voltaire shows himself a master of dra- 
matic complication by the way in which he unravels the plot by a 
series of turns and counterturns, of ignorances removed by scenes 
of recognition. 

In act 1 the only obstacle to Alzire’s marrying Gusman is her 
memory of Zamore, who is believed dead. In act 11 the audience 
knows that Zamore lives, but Alzire still remains in ignorance 
while Voltaire presents two striking recognition scenes, the first 
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between Alvarez and Zamore and the second between Montèze 
and Zamore. It remains, therefore, for the other two principals 
(Alzire and Gusman) to learn of Zamore’s return, and this is 
accomplished by two more recognition scenes in act 111. The plot 
is next complicated by the fact that Alzire has already married 
Gusman before she is confronted by Zamore, and now that she 
repents her marriage and longs for death, Zamore is arrested. 
Act 1v brings two reversals of fortune: Zamore’s escape and then, 
after his attempted murder of Gusman, another arrest—this time 
of both Zamore and Alzire. Voltaire has so arranged the incidents 
of the plot as to produce mounting suspense, and despite many 
inconsistencies and numerous examples of invraisemblance, he 
manages to hold his audience’s attention by the swift manceuvring 
of his characters out of one predicament into another. 

Even as late as the middle of act v, the audience continues to 
wonder how the multiple complications can be resolved. Alzire is 
kept in doubt as to Zamore’s fate and begins to question her own 
conversion, for her former gods would have permitted her at least 
the solace of death by her own hand. Voltaire postpones the 
dénouement, and thereby continues to heighten the audience’s 
suspense, by having Zamore refuse to save either his own life or 
that of Alzire by becoming a Christian. Both Alzire and Zamore 
prefer death to life if it requires ‘le crime d’un lâche’ on the part of 
Zamore. Thus, the only possible resolution that would be psycho- 
logically satisfactory, given the nature of the principal characters, 
would be a deus ex machina. And this, in fact, is the means that 
Voltaire employs to put an end to a seemingly irreconcilable con- 
flict. Gusman’s sudden reversal, whereby he sees his past errors 
and recognizes the hand of god in the blow dealt him by Zamore, 
is nothing short of a miracle. His abrupt change before his death 
from a domineering tyrant to a man of forgiveness and humility 
reconciles him with his rival, his wife, his father, and his god. His 
final act of pardon and repentance makes him an exemplary hero, 
for he dies as befits a true Christian, filled with the spirit of accom- 
plishing god’s justice and mercy. Gusman’s clemency recalls the 
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‘grandeur d’âme’ that characterized the Cornelian hero; like Au- 
gustus, Gusman conquers his own anger and sets a royal example. 
His forgiveness adds to his own reputation, and like Cinna and 
Emilie, Zamore and Alzire are confounded by such generosity. 
Voltaire, however, is careful to point outin a footnote to Zamore’s 
final speech that admiration for Gusman’s clemency is not to be 
mistaken for a miraculous conversion: ‘Ceux qui ont prétendu que 
c’est ici une conversion miraculeuse se sont trompés. Zamore est 
changé en ce qu’il s’attendrit pour son ennemi. Il commence à 
respecter le christianisme; une conversion subite serait ridicule en 
de telles circonstances’ (M.iii.435). 

The action terminates with Alzire and Zamore reunited. Alva- 
rez is to serve as a father to them, and the future of the State seems 
secure under the leadership of Zamore. There is a sense of justice 
in Gusman’s death, for he sees it as the expiation for his past 
crimes (v.i): 


Le ciel venge la terre: il est juste; et ma vie 
Ne peut payer le sang dont ma main s’est rougie. 


The only sombre note in an otherwise ‘happy’ ending is pro- 
nounced by Alvarez, who can reconcile himself to his son’s loss 
only by a stoic resignation to god’s will (v.vii.): 


Je vois le doigt de Dieu marqué dans nos malheurs. 
Mon cceur désespéré se soumet, s’abandonne 
Aux volontés d’un Dieu qui frappe et qui pardonne. 


The predominant emotion produced by the play’s final scene, 
however, is admiration for an action that benefits humanity by 
bringing an end to oppression. 

Such, in brief, is the nature of the action. It is both complicated 
and swift-moving. Its prolonged suspense is finally resolved by a 
dénouement that critics often cite as the most glaring example of 
invraisemblance in the whole play. How is one to explain why Vol- 
taire, either as a thinker or as a dramatist, would resort to such an 
ending? As a thinker, Voltaire is renowned as the champion of 
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common sense and the crusader against irrationality. As a drama- 
tist, he was only too well aware of both the conventions of the 
French theatre and the necessity of appealing to the audience of 
his time. The incongruity seems best explained by the fact that 
both as thinker and as dramatist, Voltaire saw the advantage of 
appealing to man’s reason through the use of the non-reasonable. 
Asa genre, the conte philosophique allowed him greater range, for 
its conventions did not require vraisemblance; the drama, although 
more restricted particularly in theory, did not altogether obviate 
the use of the invraisemblable. Voltaire knew that a playwright’s 
first concern must be to interest his audience. His appeal is, there- 
fore, frequently emotional rather than intellectual, and much of 
his success is attributable to his talent for producing striking coups 
de théâtre that moved his audience during performances and were 
seen only later, if at all, as invraisemblables. In practice, Voltaire 
does not require vraisemblance so much as a strong emotional 
effect. Gusman’s repentance and forgiveness produced such an 
effect on both the other characters in the play and on the audience. 
If, upon reflection, such a reversal appears implausible, one must 
consider that Voltaire, knowing its psychological weakness, deli- 
berately used it for its dramatic effect: “et plus j’envisage le 
changement de Gusman de tous les côtez, plus je le regarde comme 
un coup qui doit faire une très grande impression’ (Best.Do7o). 
Gusman’s change contains the element of surprise and produces 
admiration if not amazement. 

Voltaire’s use of this particular reversal stems from something 
more than a desire to shock his audience. It is not merely a means 
of ending the play. If it were, he might have foreshadowed the 
conclusion by giving some indication that Gusman could be 
transformed into the benevolent statesman represented by his 
father. Instead, Voltaire makes the reversal a sudden one because 
it is dramatically effective not only as a coup de théâtre but also as 
a means for reinforcing his main theme. Gusman’s revelation of 
his changed attitude, albeit incongruous with his earlier actions, 
is the most dramatic scene in the play; it could, in fact, be con- 
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sidered the raison d’être for all the other scenes. That Voltaire had 
this reversal in mind from the start to serve both dramatic and 
thematic ends is apparent from a letter written to the marquise 
Du Deffand. After answering her criticism that Gusman is too 
fierce, he continues by saying: ‘Enfin la pièce est fondée sur le chan- 
gement de son cœur; et si le cœur étoit doux, tendre, compatis- 
sant au premier acte, qu’auroit on à faire au dernier?” (Best.D1039). 
Unlike the marquise Du Deffand, the comte d’Argental at first 
seemed pleased by Gusman’s conversion, and Voltaire in the cor- 
respondence of December 1734 is more worried about the means 
of killing Gusman than how to reveal his change of heart. By 
January 1735 however, Voltaire’s letter to Argental indicates that 
the latter was not thoroughly satisfied with the Spaniard’s conver- 
sion, and Voltaire accuses his friend of being a poor Christian. 
Throughout their correspondence, Voltaire’s tone reveals his own 
feelings about Gusman; for example, he refers to the act of stab- 
bing him as ‘ce beau chef d’ceuvre’. 

The character of Gusman is certainly not a sympathetic one 
before his conversion. He is arrogant rather than princely, and 
favours force and terror as the best means of ruling the conquered 
Peruvians. Although his first words might indicate that he is a duti- 
ful son, it is soon evident that his views are directly opposed to 
those of his father. He believes that only the Spaniards are capable 
of understanding honour (1.i): 


Mais le reste du monde, esclave de la crainte, 

A besoin qu’on l’opprime et sert avec contrainte. 

Les dieux même adorés dans ces climats affreux, 

S’ils ne sont teints de sang, n’obtiennent point de vœux. 


He is in fact the very antithesis of Voltaire’s ideal enlightened 
monarch, for he shows himself intolerant and prejudiced in reli- 
gion as well as in politics. As a lover, he combines pride and jeal- 
ousy in his relationship with Alzire. Until the final scene, he is 
ready to pursue his vengeance by killing his rival and subjugating 
Alzire to his will. He is not, however, totally bad. In this respect, 
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Voltaire follows the Aristotelian requirement by endowing him 
with a certain degree of filial respect and, as a good dramatist, by 
foreshadowing to an extremely limited degree his sudden reversal 
with remarks that indicate that Gusman may not be completely 
insensitive (IV.ii): 


Sachez que votre époux, qu’ont outragé vos feux, 
S’il peut vous pardonner, est assez généreux. 

Plus que vous ne pensez je porte un cœur sensible, 
Et ce n’est pas à vous à me croire inflexible. 


Nonetheless, his change of heart in the last act makes him appear 
all the more virtuous in contrast to his former self. Now that he 
recognizes the suffering that his pride has caused others, he is will- 
ing to follow the example of his father and speaks in favour of 
pardon and clemency. His actions just before his death exemplify 
the ‘Christian’ virtue of forgiveness; his words, however, make it 
clear that he is as firmly convinced as at the beginning of the play 
that the Christians (Z. e., the Spanish conquerors) were born to 
rule (v.vii): 


Instruisez ? Amérique; apprenez à ses rois 
Que les chrétiens sont nés pour leur donner des lois. 


He would have Alvarez act as a father to Zamore on the condition 
that the latter become a Christian (v.vii): 


Aux clartés des chrétiens si son âme est ouverte, 
Zamore est votre fils, et répare ma perte. 


One cannot speak, therefore, of any real development in the char- 
acter of Gusman but rather of a sudden reversal in which he 
shows clemency to Alzire and Zamore while retaining those traits 
that made him unsympathetic heretofore. The villain has thus 
become the hero. In fact, Gusman is neither. Thinly sketched 
though his character is, Gusman emerges as a spokesman for 
ideas that Voltaire both damned and eulogized. His prejudice and 
intolerance are shown in such a light as to make them heinous; his 
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clemency is the sign ofa tyrant transformed. His character in many 
ways resembles that of Nérestan, but with all the bad qualities 
magnified; Nérestan could only ask for enlightenment in his 
admiration for Orosmane, whereas Gusman acts as if he had 
finally received it. Although blacker than Nérestan throughout 
all but the final scene, Gusman’s change of heart allowed Voltaire 
to combat, as he had done so carefully in Zaire, the possible criti- 
cism of his play’s being anti-Christian. 

In contrast to Gusman, it is Zamore who elicits the audience’s 
sympathy throughout the play. He is both a man of action and a 
man of sentiment, wielding a sword one moment in defense of his 
country, crying the next over the thought of Alzire. He exemplifies 
what he himself calls the ‘deux vertus de mon cceur, la vengeance 
et Pamour (11.1), and combines courage and fidelity. His desire for 
vengeance is certainly justified, and yet his hatred is not directed 
against all Christians on the basis of religious belief (for he admires 
Alvarez) but against those who have misused their power. Surely 
these do not serve the same God as Alvarez (11.ii): 


Dieu? ta religion? Quoi! ces tyrans cruels, 
Monstres désaltérés dans le sang des mortels, 

Qui dépeuplent la terre, et dont la barbarie 

En vaste solitude a changé ma patrie, 

Dont l’infâme avarice est la suprême loi! 

Mon père, ils n’ont donc pas le même Dieu que toi? 


When Zamore speaks of ‘l’infame avarice’, it is with the same 
fiery indignation that Voltaire later put into the celebrated formula 
‘Ecrasez l’infâme!” Whereas Gusman can appreciate Alvarez’s 
virtue and can realize that if all Christians practiced their religion 
with the same spirit the world would have been spared much ofits 
needless suffering, he remains faithful to his own gods. Even if it 
means sacrificing Alzire, Gusman nonetheless will not buy her life 
at the expense of his own integrity. When Alvarez informs him 
that they can both be saved if Zamore will become a Christian, 
Zamore rejects the offer with Alzire’s approval. Life to them is not 
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of such worth that it must be purchased through hypocrisy. At the 
end of the play, after Zamore has been pardoned, he is still faithful 
to his own religion. Thus, when he speaks to Gusman (V.vii): 


Ah! la loi qui t’oblige a cet effort supréme, 
Je commence à le croire, est la loi d’un Dieu même. 


his words are not intended to reveal a change of heart. Voltaire’s 
footnote quoted above underscores this fact: ‘une conversion 
subite serait ridicule en de telles circonstances’. Just as he had 
previously admired the true spirit of Christianity in Alvarez, he 
now can be overwhelmed by the generosity of his rival. Zamore 
might be seen as possessing the heroic qualities of a courageous 
leader combined with a heart filled with tenderness, and thus 
emerge as an almost totally sympathetic character. When all the 
circumstances of the final scene are examined, however, Zamore 
turns out to be a victim of what Besterman calls a ‘confidence 
trick’. After Gusman has stated that Christians are born to rule, he 
accuses the Peruvians of being more ruthless than he had been. 
“Thus the invader, after admitting that he has committed crimes 
against his victims, immediately accuses them of murder and 
vengeance, and arrogates to himself pity and forgiveness. The 
contrast is so gross that the reader is filled with contempt for 
Zamore for falling into so obvious a collaborationist trap’. 

The character of Alvarez is presented as virtually flawless. He 
exemplifies the true Christian spirit of tolerance, mercy, and for- 
giveness which his countrymen have perverted (11.ii): 


Ils ont le même Dieu, mon fils; mais ils l’outragent: 
Nés sous la loi des saints, dans le crime ils s'engagent. 
Ils ont tous abusé de leur nouveau pouvoir; 

Tu connais leurs forfaits; mais connais mon devoir. 


1 Besterman, Voltaire, p.189. For the 
question of Zamore’s conversion, see 
also Schier, p.51. 
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Although he believes, as does his son, thatthe Spanish conquerors 
are justified in the extension of their empire and that the South 
American natives should be converted to Christianity, Alvarez’s 
methods for accomplishing these ends differ radically from those 
of Gusman. There is a certain parallel between the two Spanish 
views and those of the natives as represented by Zamore and Mon- 
téze. The two younger men, Gusman and Zamore, seem to favour 
force: Gusman will resort to force to impose the laws and religion 
of his country upon the South Americans; Zamore sees force as the 
only means of ridding his people of a tyrant. The two older men, 
Alvarez and Montéze, look towards more peaceful means to 
accomplish their objectives: Alvarez would win the natives’ con- 
fidence with kind treatment; Montéze would follow a policy of 
collaboration and appeasement. 

There is, however, a world of difference between the two fathers. 
Alvarez, who plays a much larger rôle, possesses many of the qua- 
lities of a truly enlightened monarch; Montèze, on the other hand, 
shows many traits of rather doubtful integrity. At first, he appears 
to the audience, as he does to Zamore, as one who has forsaken 
his former gods, joined forces with the enemy, and forced his 
daughter into a marriage of convenience. He defends himself 
against Zamore’s charge that he is a traitor to both his religion and 
his country by saying (11.iv): 


Je ne suis point coupable, et tous ces conquérants, 
Ainsi que tu le crois, ne sont point des tyrants. 

Il en est que le ciel guida dans cet empire, 

Moins pour nous conquérir qu’afin de nous instruire; 
Qui nous ont apporté de nouvelles vertus, 

Des secrets immortels, et des arts inconnus, 

La science de l’homme, un grand exemple à suivre, 
Enfin l’art d’être heureux, de penser, et de vivre. 


Voltaire adds weight to his defense by a footnote to the above 
lines: ‘On voit que Montèze, persuadé comme il l’est, ne fait point 
une lâcheté en refusant sa fille à Zamore. Il doit trop aimer sa 
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religion et sa fille pour la céder à un idolatre qui ne pourrait la 
défendre. 

One might well question, however, the depth of Montéze’s love 
for either his newly found religion or his daughter—despite Vol- 
taire’s insistence. For that matter, Voltaire inserted remarks that 
anticipate the most obvious criticism in order to counter it. Mon- 
téze never appears as a deeply religious man. If he admires and 
accepts Christianity, itis more for the ‘civilization’, the arts and 
the sciences associated with the Spaniards, than from any real 
faith. He never expresses any regret over the losses suffered by his 
people, and his daughter’s security is more important to him than 
her happiness. One might well suspect that his own political ambi- 
tion may be in part responsible for his failing to tell Alzire that 
Zamoreis still alive. And when speaking to Zamore, Montèze sug- 
geststhehaughtinessand conceit of one wholuxuriatesin his newly 
found knowledge and position. In brief, the one-time ruler has 
become Gusman’s lackey (11.v): 


Il ne m’appartient pas de vous donner des lois; 
Mais Gusman vous l’ordonne, et parle par ma voix. 


Essentially Montèze is a collaborator, but he does not possess 
enough stature to elicit either the admiration that a truly Machia- 
vellian statesman might create or the hatred that a totally villain- 
ous character is capable of producing. Montéze is neither good nor 
bad; وز عط‎ incomplete and frequently annoying. Voltaire was aware 
of the difficulties presented by such a character: ‘Faire de Montéze 
un fripon me paroit impossible. Pour qu’ un homme soit un coquin, 
il faut qu’il soit un grand personnage, il n’appartient pas a tout le 
monde d’étre fripon’ (Best.D817). That Voltaire was not sympa- 
thetic to Montèze is evident from a letter in which he states that 
after experiencing great difficulties, he has followed Argental’s 
advice and now ‘ce sot pére est absolument délogé du quatriéme 
acte” (Best.D979). However annoying Voltaire may have found 
the character of Montèze, he does serve the dramatic purpose of 
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presenting an additional obstacle to Alzire and thereby makes her 
character stand out in greater relief. 

Alzire has the longest rôle in the play and emerges as the most 
psychologically complex of the characters because of the varying 
nature of her conflicts. As she confronts each of the male charac- 
ters discussed above, her words produce the impression of a 
coherent and psychologically plausible character whose principal 
trait is sincerity. To Montèze she is obedient. She recognizes her 
filial duty and yet is frank in admitting that her obedience does not 
stem from her heart. She is influenced by her father to marry 
Gusman and to be converted to Christianity; yet she reminds him 
that it was he who had first sanctioned her love for Zamore, that 
her promise to wed Gusman was obtained under circumstances 
when she was not herself, and that she has forsaken her gods only 
because they had failed to protect Zamore. To Alvarez she is 
respectful and admiring, for she recognizes his virtues. When she 
is about to die, her only regret is that the death sentence should be 
pronounced by one so great. To Gusman she is obedient because 
of her vows. She will remain faithful even though her heart be- 
longs to Zamore. And at the end of the play, she admits that Gus- 
man’s act of clemency causes her heart to be divided. To Zamore 
she is ever loving, cherishing his memory when she thought him 
dead, passionate in her devotion yet refusing to yield to her desires. 
With all four of these men, she is consistently frank in the expres- 
sion of her thoughts and feelings. 

Alzire would appear the epitome of virtue; and she states her 
own distinction between a superficial code of honour and true 
integrity (Iv.iii): 


Cet honneur étranger, parmi nous inconnu, 

N’est qu’un fantôme vain qu’on prend pour la vertu; 
C'est lamour de la gloire, et non de la justice, 

La crainte du reproche, et non celle du vice. 


In her speeches to Gusman, it is apparent that she will not sub- 
scribe to the false morality of the Spaniards, and she refers to her 
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sincerity as ‘trop funeste vertu”. One might wonder just how sin- 
cere was her conversionto Christianity. Lancaster (French tragedy, 
i.194) believes that if Zamore does not espouse the religion of the 
Europeans, Alzire will soon revert to sun worship. This seems 
highly plausible, for her religion is not orthodox Christianity even 
though she now participates in its ceremonies. Her own integrity 
is of more importance than any religious formality (1v.iv): ‘Pai 
promis; il suffit: il n’importe à quel dieu’. She is not particularly 
familiar with Christian law (1V.v): 


Ce jour, ce jour pour moi ne peut étre qu’horrible. 

O toi, Dieu des chrétiens, Dieu vainqueur et terrible! 
Je connais peu tes lois; ta main, du haut des cieux, 
Perce à peine un nuage épaissi sur mes yeux. 


After her conversion, she yearns for her former gods, who would 
have permitted her suicide, and she refuses to accept a god who 
would condemn Zamore. She has not, however, been hypocritical 
in her religion (v.v): 


Mais des lois des chrétiens mon esprit enchanté 
Vit chez eux, ou du moins crut voir la vérité; 
Et ma bouche, abjurant les dieux de ma patrie, 
Par mon âme en secret ne fut point démentie. 


She is religious in the sense that she embodies an ethical code that 
transcends orthodox creeds. Love, honour, tenderness, virtue, 
sincerity are all to be found in her nature. Sheis, in fact, a daughter 
of nature practicing a natural religion, and her character is well 
summarized by Voltaire in a letter to Thieriot about mlle Gaus- 
sin’s performance in the title rdle: Que je vousaid’ obligation, mon 
cher et solide ami, d’encourager notre petite Américaine Gaussin, 
et de l’élever un peu sur les échasses du cothurne! You must exalt 
her tenderness, into a kind of savage loftiness and natural grandeur. 
Let her enforce her own character’ (Best.D996). 

All the characters in Akire have much the same merits and 
defects as those in Zaire, and there are many parallels. Alzire, for 
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example, resembles Zaire; Gusman is in many ways comparable 
to Nérestan; Zamore finds a counterpart in Orosmane; and Alva- 
rez’s rôle is similar to that of Lusignan. One feels that Voltaire has 
found his ‘point d’appui’ in characters who may lack psychologi- 
cal depth but who nonetheless exemplify certain types and can 
thus personify certain ideas. The heroine will be young, beautiful, 
loving, sincere, and without the false charms or prejudices of 
European civilization and orthodox Christianity. Both heroines 
reside, therefore, in a foreign land and possess a natural goodness 
and an appreciation of true merit versus vain titles. Zaire recog- 
nizes Orosmane’s worth despite his non-Christian religion; Alzire 
can continue to love Zamore without requiring his conversion. 
The hero, like the heroine, is also a non-European. Both the Turk 
and the American exemplify natural goodness although neither is 
a Christian. They are men of passion, loving and willing to sacri- 
fice all to that love; they are also men of high station, which they 
have merited through action. In contrast to the two principals are 
the secondary characters: the father and son, both of whom are 
European and Christian. The French (Lusignan and Nérestan) 
and the Spanish (Alvarez and Gusman) oppose the natural incli- 
nations of the hero and heroine—not through any basic villainy in 
their characters but because of the prejudicial effects of their 
society’s values or their religion. In each case, the kindly old man 
demands religious conformity and the son is more militant in his 
reaction to the hero’s or heroine’s failure to embrace Christian 
orthodoxy. These secondary figures possess even less complexity 
than the two major characters of each play, and yet all are suffi- 
ciently delineated to appeal both to the audience’s emotion and to 
its intelligence by the dramatic conflict that they present. As char- 
acters, they lack individualization to the degree that neither their 
speech nor their thought is particularly revelatory of their own 
country or their own personality. One has the impression that 
Alzire would appear perfectly at home in Zaire’s rôle, just as mlle 
Gaussin was successful in playing the two parts. The differences 
which separate the French from the Turks and the Spanish from 
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the Peruvians do not appear inherently racial or national. They 
arise more from a question of political and religious ideology. 

In both Zaire and Alzire, Voltaire wanted to present a ‘tableau 
des mœurs’, and although his characterization may not succeed in 
showing a contrast in civilizations, he uses other means as well, 
most notably the element of spectacle. His use of exotic settings 
and foreign costumes is not without its French classical ante- 
cedents: Moliére’s Turkish ceremony in Le Bourgeois gentilhomme 
and Racine’s harem in Bajazet, to name but two. By his choice of 
locale, however, Voltaire mirrors the growing cosmopolitan taste 
for the faraway, which provided him one more opportunity to 
employ a favourite technique of eighteenth-century writers—con- 
trast. Rather than completely realistic foreign settings, he uses 
descriptions and many minor references scattered throughout the 
dialogue to evoke a veneer of local colour. He gives, however, 
fairly detailed instructions concerning the costuming. The Peru- 
vians will wear bright colours, sunbursts, and plumes. Alzire’s 
costume consists of a ‘jupe garnie de plumes par devant, une 
mante qui descend des épaules et qui traîne, la coiffure en cheveux, 
des poinçons de diamant dans les boucles” (M.xl.483). In contrast 
to this touch of south American local colour are the Spaniards 
with dark cloaks and tightly fitted conventional court dress. The 
innovations are rather timid, nonetheless, and certainly far from 
what a modern audience understands by a completely realistic 
setting. 

The spectacle resides principally in more stage action, more 
comings and goings, and more characters upon the stage than 
would ordinarily be found in a Racinian tragedy. Instead of a 
chorus, as in Œdipe, Voltaire continued to place as many charac- 
ters upon the stage as its physical limitations would allow. There 
are no mob scenes, but he uses a sufficient number of super- 
numeraries to add visual appeal. One sees a procession of guards, 
Spanish officers, natives, soldiers, and servants. This visual move- 
ment reinforces the movement of the spoken words. Characters 
are chained and throw themselves about, for Voltaire, who was 
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well aware of the power of gesture, sought to exploit the particular 
talents of his actors and actresses. 

Voltaire was consistent in his desire to appeal to the eye, and 
although he agreed in theory with Aristotle that spectacle is the 
least artistic means of producing a tragic effect, he was well aware 
of the increasing popularity of opera and the demands of his au- 
dience for visual entertainment. Spectacle in his tragedies often 
takes the form of stage tableaux such as the recognition scene 
between Lusignan and his children embracing amidst tears, or 
Zamore and Alzire throwing themselves at Gusman’s feet. Vol- 
taire had adhered to the rules of bienséance by having Zaire mur- 
dered in the wings rather than in view of the audience. He none- 
theless created an impressive spectacle in the last scene with Oros- 
mane’s committing suicide while surrounded by Nérestan, Coras- 
min, Fatime, a group of slaves, and the corpse of Zaire. In 76 
Voltaire makes use of récit to capture his audience’s imagination in 
the creation of a visual spectacle. The description of the stabbing 
of Gusman is related by Montèze, and by its vividness and move- 
ment, one wonders if the author would not have preferred to pre- 
sent such a spectacle had he not been forced to conform to the 
tastes of his audience and, in particular, the délicatesse of the female 
spectators. Although he may protest in theory against the stage’s 
becoming a ‘lieu de carnage’, he continued to imagine the theatrical 
(i. e., spectacular) effect that Œdipus’s blinding would have pro- 
duced. Ina like manner, the following description evokes the kind 
of scene that would have been permissible on stage in the English 
theatre, and because of its forcefulness, it deserves being quoted 
in its entirety (V.ii): 


Un soldat à instant se présente à nos yeux; 

C'était Zamore même, égaré, furieux; 

Par ce déguisement la vue était trompée. 

A peine entre ses mains j’apergois une épée: 

Entrer, voler vers nous, s’élancer sur Gusman, 
L’attaquer, le frapper, n’est pour lui qu’un moment. 
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Le sang de ton époux rejaillit sur ton père: 
Zamore, au même instant dépouillant sa colère, 
Tombe aux pieds d’Alvarez, et, tranquille et soumis, 
Lui présentant ce fer teint du sang de son fils: 

‘Pai fait ce que j’ai dû, j'ai vengé mon injure; 

Fais ton devoir, dit-il, et venge la nature.’ 

Alors il se prosterne, attendant le trépas. 

Le père tout sanglant se jette entre mes bras; 
Tout se réveille, on court, on s’avance, on s’écrie, 
On vole à ton époux, on rappelle sa vie; 

On arrête son sang, on presse le secours 

De cet art inventé pour conserver nos jours. 

Tout le peuple à grand cris demande ton supplice. 
Du meurtre de son maître il te croit la complice. 


Even though the spectacle is here contained within the récze, it is 
reminiscent of the spectacle to be found in Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar, and ‘bloody’ seems almost inadequate to describe it. 

In summary, Voltaire’s use of spectacle as it involves scenery 
and costumes represents only a minor advance over the baroque 
theatre, although his choice of locale departs from the Graeco- 
Roman tradition. Insofar as spectacle can be equated with stage 
action, there is a decided increase over the classic theatre. Working 
within the confines of the sheer physical limitations of his theatre, 
Voltaire is moving by his addition of ‘tableaux attendrissants’, 
by his emphasis upon movement and gesture and by his interest 
in sound and light, in the direction of the drame—and perhaps 
eventually mélodrame. 

When one turns from the dramatic elements to the various 
levels of meaning, one again finds that A/zire continues the for- 
mula established by Zaire. Both heroines have but one real desire: 
to marry their beloved. And each finds that her family, country, 
and religion all stand as obstacles. An audience can only admire 
Alzire’s instincts, just as Zaire’s natural inclinations were totally 
sympathetic. As a creature composed of reason and sentiment, 
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Alzire exemplifies the best of both, and the play is so constructed 
as to evoke the maximum degree of empathy. Voltaire wanted his 
audience to feel sympathy for Alzire and to be anxious that her 
love for Zamore succeed against all other claims. In this respect 
the play presents a far less equally balanced conflict, and Voltaire 
has, as it were, stacked the cards against the intolerant Spaniards 
and, more discreetly, against militant Christians. As far as filial 
duty is concerned, it seems fitting that Gusman should adhere to 
the requests of his father; but Alzire’s father is of a different calibre, 
and his demands appear unjust. As concerns her duty to her hus- 
band, Gusman has been presented as a character far less deserving 
of her love than Zamore, and the validity of his claim even after the 
marriage vows might be questioned, for Alzire thought Zamore 
dead and was upheld in her ignorance by her father and Alvarez. 
And finally, her obligation to the Christian god is somewhat cloud- 
ed by her own avowal ofignoranceand by her doubting the justice 
of the destructionand suffering caused by the Spaniardsin his name. 
Like Alzire, the other characters have their personal feelings and 
ideas, which put them in conflict with themselves and with each 
other. They are, each in his own way, torn between the exigencies 
of their emotions or instincts and their efforts to reconcile these 
with their reasoned obligations to family, state, and religion. 
When one examines the play for its meaning on the personal level, 
all the characters seem to point to an interpretation of human 
nature that considers man as essentially good. Their faults, if 
faults they be, are shown to be the result of their environment and 
are thus to be classed as prejudices. Even Gusman, the least sym- 
pathetic character in the play, is shown to act from motives that 
are for the most part commendable. Good intentions may indeed 
lead to reprehensible actions, but here the emphasis is much more 
upon the intent than upon the act. If one follows the dictates of 
one’s heart and tempers one’s passions (the strongest and most 
valid of which is shown to be love), one might arrive at the type 
of Cornelian hero or heroine that one feels is the model for human 
behaviour as it is exemplified by the characters in Alzire. 
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But it is not so much the personal level or the relationship 
between two individuals that Voltaire emphasizes; instead, his 
vision has become enlarged, and he focuses upon the relationship 
between man and society. The social level is thus far more impor- 
tant than the personal one, and that such was his intent is obvious 
from the play’s title, Alzire, ou les Américains. In his letter to the 
actors in which he urged the presentation of his play rather than 
Lefranc de Pompignan’s on the same subject, he goes so far as 
to say that ‘tout le mérite de ce sujet consiste dans la peinture des 
mœurs américaines, opposée au portrait des mœurs européenes’ 
(Best.D965). As was remarked above, this contrast of social mores 
remains relatively superficial as it emerges from the element of 
character portrayal. Lancaster believes that (French tragedy,i.194) 
Alzire and her companions would have felt quite at home in Spain 
insofar as their speech and manners are concerned. 

The contrast of the two civilizations consists largely in showing 
the naiveté and natural goodness of the natives versus the greed 
and technological advances of the Europeans. But the contrast is 
not quite so sharply defined as one might at first suppose. Both 
the pagans and the Christians respect the same social institutions: 
marriage, family duty, good leadership, and devotion to one’s 
religion. On the social level, one finds by Voltaire’s arrangement 
of characters a contrast between the younger and the older gene- 
rations, and Gusman’s final pardon is paralleled by Zamore’s 
earlier clemency towards Alvarez. It is in Alzire’s remarks about 
the art of dissimulation so characteristic of the Spaniards that one 
comes closer to the really essential differences between the two; 
but again these differences can be traced to prejudices caused by 
their cultural heritage. Politics plays a large rôle in Voltaire’s por- 
trait of the two societies. Alvarez’s policy of winning over the 
conquered people by kindness rather than force is finally adopted 
by Gusman, and one feels that Zamore will prove as good a sover- 
eign in the future as he had been in the past. There is, on both the 
social and the political level, an additional interest, for here Vol- 
taire had the knowledge and resourcefulness to use history as a 
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means to contribute to his dramatic ends. Not only was the explo- 
ration of south America a historical fact, but renewed interest 
had accrued because of recent expeditions. There was also the 
important question of colonial policy, a question treated by Mon- 
tesquieu in his Considérations sur la grandeur et la décadence des 
Romains, which first appeared in 1734 at the very time Voltaire 
was composing Akire. Thus, by extension, the political and socio- 
logical implications of Akire are vast, for the themes of Montes- 
quieu’s work and his conclusions find their counterpart in Vol- 
taire’s play. Certainly Montesquieu’s words, ‘C’est la folie des con- 
quérants de vouloir donner a tousles peuplesleurs lois et leurs cou- 
tumes’, could serve as a statement of one of the themes of Alzire. 

In the ‘Discours préliminaire’, Voltaire stated that the generat- 
ing idea of Alzire was to show ‘combien le véritable esprit de la 
religion l’emporte sur les vertus de la nature’ (M.iii.397). Such a 
declaration demands close scrutiny, for the Janus-like quality of 
the poet-philosopher is never more in evidence than in his works 
dealing with religion. Besterman (Voltaire, pp.188-189), for 
example, states that Voltaire never resolves the initial problem he 
has set and that religion is not shown to be superior to innate vir- 
tue. The playwright was careful to declare the deeply religious 
quality of his work, for he was anxious to effect a reconciliation 
with the church. The attacks of numerous critics charging him 
with antireligious sentiments were increasing, and just prior to 
the first performance of Akire, new copies of the Pucelle were 
being circulated in Paris. Although he wrote that ‘c’est une piéce 
fort crétienne qui poura me réconcilier avec quelques dévots’ 
(Best.D804), he wanted the play first to be produced anonymously 
to prevent his enemies from having time to join together and cause 
the play’s failure. In an ironic note, he adds: ‘De plus il y a des 
choses dans la pièce qui passeroient pour des sentiments très 
religieux dans un autre, mais qui chez moy seroient impies, grace 
à la justice qu’on a coutume de me rendre’ (Best.D813). The 
religion expressed throughout the play is not the Catholic or 
even the Christian religion but Voltaire’s own humanistic deism. 
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Alkire is devoid of Christian orthodoxy. Voltaire would preach 
brotherly love and tolerance, which are not un-Christian ideals but 
which are to be found in other religions as well. In his “Epitre à 
mme Du Châtelet’, he wrote (M.iii.377): ‘J'ai essayé de peindre 
ce sentiment généreux, cette humanité, cette grandeur d’âme qui 
fait le bien et qui pardonne le mal; ces sentiments tant recomman- 
dés par les sages de l’antiquité, et épurés dans notre religion; ces 
vraies lois de la nature, toujours si mal suivies’. 

From this it can be seen that his moral code has its sources in 
works that antedate the Bible, and ‘ces vraies lois de la nature’ are 
here made synonymous with ‘le véritable esprit de la religion’. 
Zamore, for example, is enjoined by Alzire to remain faithful to 
his gods rather than accept the Christian deity. Voltaire excelled 
in portraying various states of religious doubt in order to propa- 
gate the true spirit of religion, devoid of all orthodox dogma. He 
chose the theatre for his pulpit, a moral code founded upon human- 
itarian ideals, andasermon that demonstrates, among other things, 
that morality and religion are not necessarily linked. In the place 
of organized religion, Voltaire has substituted a moral or social 
code, thereby replacing god by man. 

Alvarez, for example, is undoubtedly god-like (11.iii): 


Alvarez est un dieu qui, parmi ces pervers, 
Descend pour adoucir les mœurs de l’univers. 


But Alvarez, although he sets the example, cannot change the 
world. He can influence a few others to admire and emulate him, 
but he himself is unique, especially among his own people (11.ii): 


Mon père, ah! si jamais ta nation cruelle 

Avait de tes vertus montré quelque étincelle, 
Crois-moi, cet univers aujourd’hui désolé 
Au-devant de leur joug sans peine aurait volé. 


It is Alvarez who ends the play by saying: 


Je vois le doigt de Dieu marqué dans nos malheurs. 
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Mon cceur désespéré se soumet, s’abandonne 
Aux volontés d’un Dieu qui frappe et qui pardonne. 


But has it been the hand of god? Is this the ‘dieu rémunérateur et 
vengeur’ of whom Voltaire so often spoke? The lines permit such 
an orthodoxinterpretation, forit would certainly please the devout 
and appease the censor. It seems odd, however, that god should 
have allowed the Spaniards to practice tyranny with the resultant 
suffering of the Peruvians and then chosen Zamore, an infidel, as 
the instrument of his vengeance. Gusman, like his father, sees his 
punishment as an act of god, and yet one might well question the 
extent to which his sudden reversal of feeling and subsequent 
pardon were divinely inspired. There is certainly the possibility 
of interpreting his change of heart by far more human standards, 
and this is indicated by Voltaire when he compared Gusman to 
the duc de Guise: ‘Le duc de Guise étoit à peu près dans le cas de 
Gusman, persécuteur en bonne santé, et pardonnant héroiquement 
quand il étoit en danger’ (Best.D979). If Gusman’s conversion can 
be attributed to purely human (t. e., selfish) motives, then the sig- 
nificance of his final act is considerably altered. One might invoke 
the Pascalian wager and say that here is a dying man who has 
nothing more to gain in this life and perhaps everything to win in 
the next. In the play, however, there is no mention of any future 
reward. As spectators, we may well admire Gusman’s pardon for 
its humanity; its religiosity seems dubious. It is interesting, for 
example, to examine the differences in religious significance that 
occurred in Aaron Hill’s English adaptation. Donald Schier (p.57) 
has pointed out that Voltaire never uses the word chrétien in an 
ironic sense as does Hill, who has Alzira say: 


So who can hide her purpose can betray: 
And that’s a Christian virtue I’ve not learnt. 


In summing up the differences between the two plays Schier 
concludes, ‘It does not seem useful to speculate on why Hill wrote 
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what he did; probably the deist message seemed much less urgent 
in London than in Paris; undoubtedly too Hill himself was far less 
sensitive than Voltaire to the poetry of religion’. 

When one considers the final effect of the play, its meaning on 
the level of religion becomes so complex as to appear ambiguous. 
Alzire’s rôle and that of Zamore more than rival those of Gusman 
and Alvarez. The words of one may well negate the words of 
another, and any analysis of isolated lines cannot reproduce the 
effect created by an actual performance. The following verses in 
which Voltaire compliments mlle Gaussin again suggest that the 
effect of the play may well have depended more upon theimplicit 
rather than the explicit, less upon the literal than upon the figura- 
tive (Best.D1006): 


Ce n’est pas moy qu’on applaudit, 
C’est vous qu’on aime et qu’on admire; 
Et vous damnés, charmante Alzire, 
Tous ceux que Gusman convertit. 


Thus, the pagan finds as much (if not more) justification in the 
play as the Christian—despite Voltaire’s protestations to the con- 
trary in the ‘Discours’. 

If one tries to describe the total effect of Alkire, one is tempted 
to classify itas Voltaire’s ‘prevented tragedy’. Unlike the situation 
in Zaire where the heroine is killed and the hero commits suicide, 
Alzire is not forced to continue as Gusman’s wife, Zamore isn’t 
killed, and even Gusman appears to die a happy man. In Zaire, 
one is struck with a sense of the injustice of it all, whereas Alzire 
produces the feeling that justice has won out. This is true on both 
the divine and the human levels. On the divine level, for example, 
it seems unjust in Zaire that the god of orthodox Christianity, as 
interpreted by Nérestan and Lusignan, should demand submission 
to dogma that is oblivious to human desire, blind to human intent, 
and contrary to human happiness. Again on the divine level, Aire 
presents the Christian God as one who punishes human pride and 
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cruelty and pardons human error. If one accepts Gusman’s inter- 
pretation of divine intervention, then one must conclude that this 
intervention was just. On the human level, one feels the injustice 
of Orosmane’s jealousy, Zaire’s timidity, and Lusignan’s and 
Nérestan’s prejudice; and one senses that chance is in part respon- 
sible for the characters’ misfortunes. In Altre, on the other hand, 
justice appears triumphant. It is Zamore who punishes, and he 
carries the audience’s sympathy; it is Gusman who pardons, and 
this perhaps from purely human motives; and finally, Montéze’s 
words ‘Nous seuls rendons les jours heureux ou malheureux’ 
resound to produce the impression of human responsibility and 
the necessity for human justice. 

Akire still faces two ways. The various institutions of family, 
state, and religion are so portrayed that they can be interpreted in 
the established, conventional manner. One soon begins to feel the 
falsity of certain standards, however, and there are lines that 
remind one of the very opposite claims. The pendulum has swung 
away from the strict orthodoxy of traditional Christianity towards 
a more humanitarian and natural religion. The lines that speak in 
favour of the conventional tenets of the church were most prob- 
ably added by Voltaire to veil (albeit slightly) his real intention, 
and by so doing, he not only appeased the censor but increased the 
artistic merit of the play, for it does not descend to the level of an 
overt pièce à thèse. He was always cager to reduce metaphysics to 
morality as much as possible to establish a balance between the 
twoand destroy the existing prejudice that separated religion from 
the more immediate goal of earthly happiness. 

Alzire in many ways offers a solution to the problems posed in 
Zaire. They are in fact essentially the same. Whereas the ending of 
Zaire seems to leave the conflict of love and religion somewhat 
unresolved, Alzire presents at least the possibility of a compro- 
mise: reduce religion to love and replace dogma (which through 
misguided zeal can lead to prejudice, intolerance, and suffering) by 
a humanitarian and more immediately utilitarian ideal. The natu- 
ral virtues of the Peruvians rival those of the Christians, so that 
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despite Gusman’s reversal, his merit must in the end be judged by 
personal and social standards. It is virtue, no matter what the 
religion of its agent, that stands as the sole criterion. 

The conflict, instead of being expressed in terms of love versus 
religion, might also be stated as instinct versus reason or even 
the real versus the ideal. The important fact is not so much the 
terms employed but the conflict itself, which is, after all, the 
essence of drama. The dramatic antithesis at which Voltaire 
was so adept is revealed even by his choice of an epigraph to 
appear on the title page of Alkire, a quotation from Pope: ‘Errer 
est d’un mortel, pardonner est divin’. Certainly all the characters 
err, but to varying degrees—Alzire almost not at all. It is Gusman 
who errs greatly. Then all the characters forgive, and again it is 
Gusman who forgives greatly. In this respect it could be said 
that the human has been raised to the level of the divine; or, per- 
haps more exactly in this particular play, the real has been trans- 
formed into the ideal. 

All the foregoing remarks about the similarities in both forme 
and fond between Zaire and Alzire would seem to indicate that 
Voltaire had found the dramatic formula that was most suited to 
his objectives. The essential shift from Zaire to Alkire appears 
largely one of focus, of changing the center of interest from the 
love between two individuals confronted by various obstacles to 
the conflict occasioned by two nations at odds with each other. 
The effect of this change of focus is to produce in the latter play 
both a more general and a more overt attack upon human pre- 
judice and intolerance and, by its ending, to leave a more ‘enlight- 
ened’ view of mankind’s potential to progress from misery to 
happiness. It will remain for the next chapter, by its analysis of 
Mahomet, to show to what extent Voltaire modified a technique 
that had brought him two of his greatest successes. 
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Mahomet 


‘En un mot, ils ne virent qu’un côté; ce qui 
est la manière la plus ordinaire de se trom- 
per’ (M.iv.o7). 


Voltaire suffered much the same difficulties and setbacks with the 
appearance of Mahomet in 1741 that Molière encountered with his 
Tartuffe. Even though the play was first composed in 17391, at a 
time when Voltaire was working on Frederick’s Anu-Machiavel, 
the author withheld its performance for several years, no doubt 
anticipating the adverse criticism it was certain to occasion. Dur- 
ing this interval, he made many revisions, and by choosing Lille 
for its premiere in April 1741, he armed himself with the approba- 
tion of the local clergy. In addition, he sent his manuscript not 
only to Frederick but also to two cardinals, Fleury and Tencin, 
and received their approval. These machinations did not suffice, 
however, to quell the cabal, largely directed by Desfontaines, 
upon the play’s opening in Paris on 29 August 1742. When his 
critics cried that it was antireligious (some of them maintaining 
that it was an attack upon Christianity because the number of 
syllables in ‘Mahomet’ equaled the number in ‘Jesus Christ’), the 
same cardinal de Fleury, who had previously given his approval 
and was at that time first minister, advised the author to withdraw 
the play. Voltaire then employed the ingenious stratagem of 
dedicating it to the head of the church, Benedict xiv. In his dedi- 
catory letter to the pope, Voltaire had written: ‘A chi potrei pit 
convenevolmente dedicare la satira della crudelta e degli errori 
d’un falso profeta, che al vicario ed imitatore d’un Dio di verita e 


1 for details concerning the date of tions by Besterman in his Voltaire, 
composition see M.iv.97n and correc-  p.2$on. ` 
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di mansuetudine? (M.iv. 101). Even with the supposed papal bless- 
ing, however, the play did not achieve success until ten years 
later?. 

On many counts Mahomet follows the same formula established 
by Zaire and Akire. Again there is a marked resemblance to cer- 
tain English plays. Parallels have been cited between Mahomet 
and Macbeth, Lillo’s The London merchant is said to have provided 
the model for act rv, and few critics have failed to name Iago as 
Mahomet’s Shakespearean counterpart. Again, as in Zaire and 
Alzire, Voltaire made use of historical incident. Not only did he 
choosea historical figure as his central character, but he also chose 
to focus upon past history so as to give it significance to contem- 
porary events. The Kehl editors, for example, point out his use of 
the words of the maréchale d’ Ancre transposed into the mouth of 
Mahomet (M.iv.125). It would indeed be difficult to overlook the 
parallels between Voltaire’s false prophetand Machiavelli and Fre- 
derick or the similarities between the fanaticism of Séide and that 
of a Ravaillac or a Jacques Clément. Voltaire cited these figures 
himself. Again there is an admixture of love and jealousy; but this 
time, far from being the ‘nœud nécessaire’, the romantic love 
interest (if such a term can be used to describe the potentially 
incestuous relationship between Palmire and Séide or the lecher- 
ous feelings of Mahomet) is relegated to the background. Perhaps 
Voltaire, thoroughly acquainted as he was with the tastes of his 
audience, could not yet venture another play completely devoid 
of love. Brutus, it will be remembered, met with but faint success. 
If, however, he included a love interest to answer his public’s 
expectations, itis quickly apparent that he made it serve his drama- 
tic purpose. What the spectators first perceive between Palmire 
and Séide has all the earmarks of the relationship between Zaire 
and Orosmane or between Alzire and Zamore; that is, young 
lovers who must overcome an obstacle before their union is 


3 consult Lanson’s Voltaire, pp.227- alleged trickery in the matter of the 
228 for a detailed account of Voltaire’s  pope’s letters. 
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assured. But the desirability of such a union is negated in act 11 
when the audience learns that they are brother and sister. This 
revelation has a multiple effect. Those ‘cris du sang’ or secret 
whisperings of nature that were often used by seventeenth-century 


playwrights are still present: 


Je sentais qu’en secret une force inconnue 
Enlevait jusqu’à lui mon âme prévenue 11.i). 


Hélas! si j’en croyais mes secrets sentiments, 
Si vos mains en ces lieux ont conduit mes enfants (1v.v). 


Quelle effroyable voix dans mon âme s’éléve! 
D'où vient que tout mon sang malgré moi se soulève? (zdid.) 


But the blood relationship between the characters is perceived 
only after the crime. By his use of the theme of incest, Voltaire 
creates suspense for the moment when they will come to the awful 
realization that ‘l’inceste était pour nous le prix du parricide’. And 
Mahomet appears all the more villainous, for not only is he respon- 
sible for Zopire’s death, but it was he who had encouraged the 
children’s illicit love. Again as in Zaire and Alkire there is the 
theme of jealousy, but as will be seen in the examination of Ma- 
homet’s character, it is not the jealousy of an Orosmane or a Gus- 
man. And finally, two other aspects of Mahomet bring it into the 
general framework of the earlier plays: its non-Graeco-Roman 
setting and the important rôle given to religion. By choosing a 
religion based upon falsehood, Voltaire can now overtly attack 
the intolerance and fanaticism that lead to human suffering and 
death. What was implicit in Zaire and Alzire becomes explicit in 
Mahomet, where the conclusion leaves no doubt as to the cause of 
the characters’ misfortunes. Here there is no bewilderment as in 
the case of Nérestan, no reversal as with Gusman, and no divine 
intervention; three innocent victims die, and the curtain descends 
upon the apparent triumph of evil. Voltaire’s message is clear. 
Nowhere in his theatre does one find the author more engagé. 
Mahomet is the closest Voltaire ever came to either a melodrama 
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or a pièce à thèse, and yet, as in his other superior dramatic achieve- 
ments, this play avoids the artistic defects so frequently associated 
with these genres. As will be seen by the analysis that follows, 
Mahomet bears many resemblances to Voltaire’s earlier works. By 
both his choice and his treatment of material, however, he offers in 
Mahomet a play that reveals a decided evolution in his dramatic 
technique. It marks a development rather than a reversal in his 
thought, and whereas the play’s message is clear, it is not so simple 
as those who interpret it as merely a propagandistic tract designed 
for presentation on the stage would have us believe. The complex- 
ity of Voltaire the thinker and Voltaire the dramatist conscious of 
an aesthetic as well as a didactic aim is evident throughout. 
Mahomet can best be viewed as the struggle of two opposing 
forces to gain control of the state. Although its focus is largely 
political, behind each contestant lie his religious beliefs. Zopire 
stands for the polytheism of his ancestors; Mahomet would rule as 
the prophet of a new religion, based upon falsehood, that would 
give him not only political but religious dominion over the people. 
The incidents of the plot are so arranged that the action progresses 
by a series of turns and counterturns, recognition scenes, and 
multiple deaths up to the moment of Mahomet’s eventual victory 
over his opponents. Each scene is designed to keep the audience 
in suspense as to the final outcome. In this respect, Voltaire once 
again shows himself masterful craftsman by creating not one but 
several scènes-à-faire and two extremely dramatic coups de théâtre: 
the murder of Zopire and the false miracle whereby Séide dies of 
poison as he is about to avenge his father’s death. One might 
object, as many critics have done, that these two incidents include 
too large a measure of coincidence and are therefore invraisem- 
blables. The oft-repeated device of the letter, for example, might 
appear too well timed, and the effects of the poison do work 
miraculously not only to permit Mahomet’s escape from Séide’s 
sword but to give added weight to his claim of divine sanction. If 
these appear faults to the analytic reader, they are the same faults 
that might mar even the best of plays under such scrutiny. On the 
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stage, however, in the world of dramatic time, they are merits, for 
they serve both to accelerate the action and to provide the neces- 
sary means for the dénouement. 

There are two aspects of the action that differentiate Mahomet 
from Zaire and Alzire. One, already referred to, is the virtual 
absence ofa romantic love interest. The possibility of such acom- 
plication between Séide and Palmire is quickly eliminated by the 
revelation of their birth. And the question of whether ornot Maho- 
met will succeed in his desires for Palmire is relatively unimpor- 
tant. Had Voltaire put more emphasis upon this aspect of the plot, 
he might have written a conventional melodrama where one fears 
that the heroine may fall into ‘a fate worse than death’. Any love 
which exists between Mahomet and Palmire is at best one-sided, 
and given Mahomet’s character, it is difficult to imagine him 
capable of tender feelings, despite his protestations that Palmire 
was the sole object of his crimes. His protestations are too few and 
therefore evoke little pity, for they seem incongruous. Unlike 
Zaire and Akire, this play’s focus remains almost exclusively on 
the struggle for power. The second aspect that sets Mahomet 
apart from Voltaire’s other plays is the manner in which the action 
is conducted, the motive force behind the events. In Zaire one felt 
the workings of chance (le hasard), a series of misunderstandings, 
or a conflict of equally valid ideals that contributed to the deaths 
of the two lovers. In Altre the workings of chance were consider- 
ably reduced and the play ended with the resolution of the conflict 
through a display of superhuman forgiveness. In both plays, one 
felt that in some way, wrong had been made right by the dénoue- 
ment. The action of Mahomet, on the other hand, revolves around 
the deliberate plottings of one man. Zopire’s hatred and refusal 
to relinquish his power, Séide’s devotion, Omar’s subservience, 
and Palmire’s initial love—all these with their consequent actions 
stem from Mahomet’s strategy. And the action terminates in the 
success of his Machiavellian plan. One felt that after the murder 
of Zaire, Orosmane’s suicide was the most satisfactory atonement. 
And one felt in kire that Gusman’s reversal set things aright. In 
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both plays the forces of virtue seemed to triumph at the end. But 
in Mahomet the action terminates with the defeat of the virtuous. 
In a sense, it may be said to be a reversal of Alzire, for Zamore’s 
(Séide’s) sword does not strike, except in the wrong direction, and 
Gusman (Mahomet) does not repent. 

The fact that Voltaire chose to have the action directed almost 
exclusively by Mahomet and to have it terminate in his victory 
over Zopire and Séide has a decisive bearing upon the play’s 
meaning and upon its total effect. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the last line of the play is not “Tu dois régner; le monde 
est fait pour les tyrans’ (v.iv), although Palmire’s words are con- 
firmed by the events. Mahomet has yet one final speech, and it is 
in these last twenty lines that there appears the irony of Mahomet’s 
victory—his ultimate prize being remorse (v.iv): 

Elle mest enlevée . . . Ah! trop chère victime! 
Je me vois arracher le seul prix de mon crime. 
De ses jours pleins d’appas détestable ennemi, 
Vainqueur et tout-puissant, c’est moi qui suis puni. 
Il est donc des remords! ô fureur! 6 justice! 
Mes forfaits dans mon cœur ont donc mis mon supplice! 
Dieu, que j’ai fait servir au malheur des humains, 
Adorable instrument de mes affreux desseins, 
Toi que j’ai blasphémé, mais que je crains encore, 
Je me sens condamné, quand l’univers m’adore! 
Je brave en vain les traits dont je me sens frapper. 
J'ai trompé les mortels, et ne puis me tromper. 
Père, enfants malheureux, immolés à ma rage, 
Vengez la terre et vous, et le ciel que j’outrage. 
Arrachez-moi ce jour, et ce perfide cœur, 
Ce cœur né pour hair, qui brûle avec fureur. 

(à Omar) 
Et toi, de tant de honte étouffe la mémoire; 
Cache au moins ma faiblesse, et sauve encor ma gloire: 
Je dois régir en Dieu lunivers prévenu; 
Mon empire est détruit, si l’homme est reconnu. 
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The full impact of these lines becomes apparent when one com- 
pares them with an alternative suggested by Voltaire in a letter to 
Argental in which he asks his friend if he would prefer the play’s 
ending with these words (Best.D2408): 


Périsse mon empire! il est trop acheté, 
Périsse Mahomet, son culte et sa mémoire! 
(a Omar) 
Ah donne-moy la mort, mais sauve au moins ma gloire; 
Délivre-moy du jour, mais cache a tous les yeux 
Que Mahomet coupable, est faible et malheureux. 


The difference between the two endings is indeed significant, for 
in the final version, the words ‘donne-moi la mort’ have been 
changed to ‘arrachez-moicejour’,and theyare no longeraddressed 
to Omar. In the variant there was no mention of Mahomet’s heart 
‘qui brûle avec fureur’, which gives added emphasis to the love 
motif. And most important is the shift from Mahomet’s weakness 
in the variant to his strength in the final version. Rather than die 
and have both his empire and his cult vanish as is suggested by 
the variant, the final version presents a Mahomet who will reign 
not only over others but also over his own heart. He will, in other 
words, destroy whatever human feelings he may have (‘ce perfide 
coeur’, which he considers to be a weakness) and devote himself 
to his own gloire, which must of necessity be based upon continued 
deceit. 

This is the first time that Voltaire has created a real villain in 
contrast to the long line of virtuous characters who preceded him 
and contrary to the Aristotelian requirement that a character be 
neither totally bad nor totally good. Mahomet’s only redeeming 
quality is the possibility of his love for Palmire. By his own 
avowal, Mahomet claims that his love equals his ambition (11.iv): 


L’amour seul me console; il est ma récompense, 
L’objet de mes travaux, l’idole que j’encense, 
Le Dieu de Mahomet; et cette passion 

Est égale aux fureurs de mon ambition. 
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But there is no suggestion of tenderness in this love, and only 
seconds after the above-quoted lines, Mahomet confesses (11.iv): 


J'ai nourri dans mon sein ces serpents dangereux; 
Déjà sans se connaître ils m’outragent tous deux. 
J’attisai de mes mains leurs feux illégitimes. 
Le ciel voulut ici rassembler tous les crimes. 


The vocabulary, the feeling, and the action all negate the existence 
of true love. Voltaire has added a certain complexity to the charac- 
ter of Mahomet by the use of his attraction towards Palmire, his 
jealousy towards Séide, and his remorse in the final lines of the 
play; but these are but minor touches in a portrait which focuses 
upon Mahomet’s treachery and strength. If a counterpart is to be 
found, one might say that Mahomet is an extension of Gusman 
before his reversal and without any of his saving graces. He 
emerges thus as evil incarnate, as the ‘imposteur exécrable’ who 
will crush even the voice of his own conscience. 

Of the other characters, Séide stands second to Mahomet in 
importance. He is the blind instrument of the prophet’s will, the 
personification of fanaticism. He possesses the youth and the 
courage of a Nérestan or a Zamore and like them, he is devoted to 
his love, to his country, to his religion. All of these turn out to be 
false, for they have all been the creation of Mahomet, whom he 
has come to regard as his father, king, and god. Unlike Omar, who 
carries out his leader’s commands knowing that Mahomet is an 
impostor, Séide is but a pawn. The crimes that he commits are in 
reality those of Mahomet. Séide, like Œdipe, is ‘criminel et pour- 
tant vertueux’ and his realization comes too late: ‘Mon crime était 
horrible autant qu’involontaire’ (11.iv). Séide, like most of Vol- 
taire’s characters, possesses but little psychological depth. He 
exemplifies a type to such an extent that his name has remained in 
the language (like that of Tartuffe) as a synonym for a fanatic, 
albeit innocent, agent of another’s crimes. 

The two remaining principal characters fit more easily into the 


Voltairean formula as established by Zaire and Alzire. They are, 
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indeed, familiar faces if not stock figures. Palmire, although her 
rôle is of lesser importance, follows in the tradition of Zaire and 
Alzire, the sweet innocent trapped by circumstance. She is swayed 
like her predecessors first in one direction, then the other, in a vain 
effort to reconcile her conflicting duties. She is torn alternately 
between her love for Séide, her admiration for Mahomet, and her 
compassion for Zopire. The tenderness, however, that had char- 
acterized these three heroines ‘in the English manner’ is quickly 
transformed into rage when Palmire learns the truth. She, like 
Séide, has played the rôle of a pawn; but her weakness is changed 
to strength, and her hatred for Mahometis expressed in such force- 
ful language that it would be impossible to imagine it coming 
from the lips of a Zaire. Even Alzire, who possessed more force- 
fulness in her bearing than Zaire, never uttered lines so charged 
with passion as Palmire’s outburst to Mahomet (v.ii): 


Puissé-je de mes mains te déchirer le flanc, 
Voir mourir tous les tiens, et nager dans leur sang! 


Much as Palmire resembles Voltaire’s other tenderhearted hero- 
ines possessed of virtuous souls, she also possesses something of 
the fury ofa Phédre ora Jocaste although her curse is directed not 
against the heavens but against Mahomet. One feels from the 
language she employs to invoke the wrath of hell upon Mahomet 
that she is as capable of hate as she is of love, and perhaps also 
capable of crimes that neither Zaire nor Alzire could have accom- 
plished. In the play’s final scene it is obvious that Palmire demands 
blood. 

Zopire falls into the category of the benevolent old man, father, 
and ruler, a rôle that Voltaire himself was so fond of playing. He 
can be seen as a variation upon Lusignan and Alvarez. Here too, 
however, as in the case of Palmire, one senses a strength of char- 
acter that was lacking in the earlier plays—a strength not com- 
pletely devoid of cruelty, actual or implied. As a father, he pos- 
sesses ‘un cœur tendre’, but his heart is also ‘un cœur ulcéré (1.1). 
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Moi, je garde à ce fourbe une haine éternelle; 
De mon cœur ulcéré la plaie est trop cruelle. 


He boasts of the murder of Mahomet’s son, and his actions seem 
motivated as much by his personal hatred as by his devotion either 
to a political or to a religious ideal. Although at moments he 
expresses his paternal feelings in a language filled with tenderness, 
he leaves no doubt that he would sacrifice his children, if need be, 
for the benefit of the state. His principal concern is with the defeat 
of Mahomet, and as he embraces his children, his dying words 
reiterate his desire for vengeance. 

From the foregoing analysis of the characters, it can be seen that 
despite many resemblances to Voltaire’s earlier plays, there is in 
Mahometa decided change in formula. The playwright has moved 
away from a cast of characters made up almost exclusively of 
‘âmes vertueuses’ and has presented not only characters motivated 
by hate as well as love but also two striking portraits for which 
there was no precedent: one of Mahomet, the sucessful political 
schemer and false prophet; the other of Séide, his fanatic yet unsus- 
pecting instrument. More important, however, than any innova- 
tions in characterization is Voltaire’s emphasis upon the element 
of thought. It is evident from even the most cursory reading that 
Mahomet comes from the pen ofa playwright with a message, and 
Voltaire is confronted with the problem of reconciling his didactic 
aim with his awareness of aesthetic demands. 

The element of thought in any Voltaire play is of capital impor- 
tance, and it can be said to the dramatist’s credit that the thought 
in Mahometlies for the most part implicit in the action. Although 
Mahomet is a much less equivocal play than either Zaire or Akire, 
Voltaire’s philosophic spirit here finds expression more in drama- 
tic action than in extraneous tirades. However memorable certain 
lines were in Zaire and Alkire concerning personal merit, the 
importance of tolerance, or the relativity of religious beliefs, the 
characters frequently appeared to be acting as spokesmen for their 
creator, and the ideas that they expressed upon occasion seemed 
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to reveal a propagandistic intent on the part of the author, rather 
than to spring from the nature of the characters and the action. 
Many of the same ideas are present in Mahomet, but when Omar, 
for example, speaks outin favour of human equality, his words are 
an integral part of the action and are in keeping with his own 
character (1.iv): 


Les mortels sont égaux; ce n’est point la naissance, 
C’est la seule vertu qui fait leur différence. 

Il est de ces esprits favorisés des cieux, 

Qui sont tout par eux-mémes et rien par leurs aieux. 


In Voltaire’s first play and in all that followed, there are lines that 
stress the importance of individual merit as opposed to the pre- 
judice of birth. In this play, however, the theme of human equality 
is not simply an axiomatic rhymed couplet. The above-quoted 
lines serve a multiple purpose. They negate Zopire’s claim to 
power on the basis of his ancestry. They reveal Omar’s admiration 
of power and his desire to be on the side of the victor. They rein- 
force the fact that Mahomet’s rise to power has been his own 
doing. And finally they contain the ironic use of the word vertu, 
which, when applied to Mahomet, amounts to his ability to suc- 
ceed through deceit. Humans may not be equal if judged on the 
false standard of birth, but Mahomet has indeed been favoured by 
the heavens in that he possesses a superior intelligence, one which 
he turns to the propagation of superstition. 

Another recurrent theme is Voltaire’s attack upon religious pre- 
judice. Justas Orosmaneand Zamore were virtuous without being 
Christians, Séide and Zopire must recognize that virtue is indepen- 
dent of religious belief. When Zopire addresses his son (111.viii), 


Ton esprit, fasciné par les lois d’un tyran, 
Pense que tout est crime hors d’étre musulman, 


his words might well be applied as a criticism of the rigidity of the 
Christian’s views in Zaire and Alzire as they were interpreted by 
Nérestan, Lusignan, and Alvarez. In Mahomet, however, it is not 
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a question of Christianity. In the earlier plays there was no overt 
attack upon the religious beliefs of the Christians, and consequent- 
ly the thought might be interpreted as religious or antireligious 
given the predisposition of the spectator and the ambiguity of the 
action. In Mahomet, however, Voltaire places the father and the 
son in different religions. Zopire’s gods may be as false as Maho- 
met’s, or so it would appear from his defeat. By eliminating any 
mention of Christianity, Voltaire can attack two sects and draw 
the same moral conclusion that wasimplicitin Zaire and Alzire but 
impossible of forthright expression in plays that dealt with Chris- 
tians (111. viii): 


Je pardonne aux erreurs où Mahomet t’entraine; 
Mais peut-tu croire un Dieu qui commande la haine? 


Thus, any god that commands hatred is false. It is interesting to 
note that it is Zopire who expresses the idea, but his own hatred 
(like that of Palmire) for Mahomet does not stem from his reli- 
gious belief. 

The thoughts expressed in Mahomet are not particularly new. 
In many instances the characters repeat the same ideas that had 
been uttered in Zaire and Alzire. If Mahomet is often cited as an 
example of Voltaire’s propagandistic technique, the tendance lies 
not so much in scattered epigrams on liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity but in the action itself. The play’s message and Voltaire’s 
involvement in that message are closely linked with the entire 
fabric of the play and particularly with its dénouement. Voltaire 
does not comment upon the action or interrupt it needlessly. 
Instead, he lets the play speak for itself, and in constructing his 
dénouement there could be no doubt as to the thought that would 
be provoked by such a conclusion. 

Certain changes in the different dramatic elements have com- 
bined to produce an altered view of the human predicament. On 
the personal level, man is no longer shown as completely virtuous 
and simply misguided. By the inclusion of characters such as Ma- 
homet and Omar in contrast to Zopire and Séide, Voltaire shows 
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man as a complex of good and evil tendencies. Man, not chance or 
fate or the gods, is shown to be responsible for human events; and 
in this case, the play’s emphasis is upon his power to destroy rather 
then on his capacity to work towards his own betterment. The 
individual, as illustrated by Séide and Palmire, is the product of 
his environment and lives under the illusions and prejudices 
created by others. Mahomet’s description of Palmire makes clear 
that birth counts for naught and that habit, not family ties or a 
secret conscience, guides man’s actions (1v.i): 


Elle naquit en vain de ce sang que j’abhorre: 
On n’a point de parents alors qu’on les ignore. 
Les cris du sang, sa force, et ses impressions, 
Des cceurs toujours trompés sont les illusions. 
La nature a mes yeux n’est rien que l’habitude; 
Celle de m’obéir fit son unique étude. 


And what applies to Palmire is even more apparent in Séide. Even 
one’s instincts are not always to be trusted. Whether they are 
attributed to nature or to god, they too can be the result of human 
calculation and lead to crime. Palmire’s justification of her love for 
Séide shows that the heart can be false. What Palmire believes to 
be her instinct and what she considers to be a divinely sanctioned 
love for Séide turn out to be the work of Mahomet and are equally 
divorced from both nature and god. Similarly in the case of Séide, 
virtue counts for little when man’s most respected ideals turn out 
to be false. What has prompted Séide to parricide (1v.v)? 


L’amour de mon devoir et de ma nation, 

Et ma connaissance, et ma religion; 

Tout ce que les humains ont de plus respectable 
M inspira des forfaits le plus abominable. 


Man may feel remorse for his crimes, whether they are committed 
in ignorance or in knowledge; but this does not negate the power 
of evil over good. Voltaire does not here suggest that love, filial 
duty, patriotism, and religion should be discarded as worthless 
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values. He points out that any of these claims on man’s allegiance 
can prove false when reason is blinded by prejudice. 

Mahomet presents no contrast of mœurs as was present in Zaire 
and Akire. In each of the earlier plays, a non-European culture 
was compared with either French or Spanish civilization to show 
their differences (particularly through the institutions of marriage, 
court life, and religion) and emphasize a universal morality. There 
is no mention of European customs in Mahomet; thus any com- 
parison with another culture is left to the spectator. Surely it was 
Voltaire’s intent that the parallels between the events in Mecca and 
those in Europe should not escape his audience. To effect such a 
comparison, however, Voltaire chose the means of the dramatist 
rather than those of the essayist. He could thus attack the abuses 
of certain institutions by implication and still defend himself be- 
fore the censorship of the clerics. The focus of Mahomet, how- 
ever, does not lie on the social level. One would learn relatively 
little if one sought to extract a description of the customs of 
Mecca. The institution of the family and its consequent demands 
of filial obedience play a far lesser rôle here than in Zare and Akire 
because Mahomet has all but succeeded in eliminating this com- 
plication from the play. Romanticlove and marriage similarly are 
virtually absent. There is no mention of Mahomet’s polygamy, but 
whereas Orosmane was ready to forsake his harem for Zaire, the 
question of whether or not Mahomet would do as much for Pal- 
mire never arises. The people are massed together, and whether 
they are identified as a ‘troupe de Mecquois’ ora ‘troupe de Musul- 
mans’, their only distinguishing feature appears to be their blind 
subservience. At one moment they are stirred by Séide towards 
revolt, but they accept only too readily Mahomet’s ‘miracle’. 
They seem born for prejudice, no match for the prophet’s cun- 
ning, in need of ‘ce nouveau joug’. 

Itis, therefore, the politicallevel, closely linked to andreinforced 
by the religious level, that contributes most to the play’s meaning. 
The struggle for power is simultaneously the quest for both phy- 
sical and spiritual dominion over the populace. Mahomet’s designs 
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are those of the ambitious dictator who would rule the world by 
force and sanction his actions as being the will of god. As Maho- 
met explains his master plan to Zopire, he cites the decadence and 
strife that exist in Persia, India, and Egypt as a result of their weak 
laws and outmoded cults. With the collapse of the power of the 
Roman Empire, the time is ripe for a new ruler. When Mahomet 
justifies his might-makes-right tactics by saying (11.v), 


Ne me reproche point de tromper ma patrie 
Je détruis sa faiblesse et son idolâtrie: 

Sous un roi, sous un dieu, je viens la réunir; 
Et, pour la rendre illustre, il la faut asservir, 


one might well see a parallel with the statecraft of Louis xrv. There 
is the important difference, however, that Mahomet’s religion is 
based on an avowed lie. His real claim to power is not divine sanc- 
tion but resides, by his own admission, in (11.v) 


Le droit qu’un esprit vaste, et ferme en ses desseins 
A sur l’esprit grossier des vulgaires humains. 


Machiavelli could not have expressed it more succinctly. 

In contrast to Mahomet stands Zopire, whose power stems from 
the senate and who would defend the existing laws and the religion 
of his ancestors. It would be difficult to ascribe to Zopire the rôle 
of the enlightened monarch because his own political thinking is 
but thinly sketched. He sees all of Mahomet’s treachery and with- 
out stating his own aims, explicitly stands for the opposite ideal. 
The difference between the two men is summarized in one line: 
‘L'intérêt est ton dieu, le mien est l’équité’ (11.v). However much 
the audience may sympathize with Zopire’s aspirations, it is Ma- 
homet’s political strategy that triumphs. Such a conclusion is the 
result not only of Mahomet’s cleverness and the people’s igno- 
rance; his success is also due in part to men like Omar who, being 
ambitious, will suppress their better judgement in favour of their 
self-interest. On the political level, Mahomet demonstrates a vic- 
tory for despotism. 
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Such a victory appears doubly unjust, for it entails the establish- 
ment ofa false religion. The play’s meaning on the religious level 
thereby parallels its significance on the political level. Mahomet’s 
god demands complete and blind subservience just as does the 
prophet in matters terrestrial. Séide kills his father thinking that in 
so doing, he will please god. This is the god who commands 
hatred and leads to crime. Zopire’s and Palmire’s prayers are use- 
less. Séide’s dying words also end in a plea to heaven (v.iv): 


En vain la vertu méme habitait dans mon cceur. 
Toi, tremble, scélérat! si Dieu punit l’erreur, 

Vois quel foudre il prépare aux artisans des crimes! 
Tremble; son bras s’essaye a frapper ses victimes. 


There is, however, no lightning; and by Séide’s death, Mahomet 
can make it appear his own god has struck. Such a god can be 
attacked as unjust because it is a false god, the ‘miracle’ worked by 
Mahomet is in reality the very natural effect of poison. Almost all 
feeling of the supernatural has in fact been removed from the play. 
Whereas Mahomet’s god is false, the multiple gods of Zopire are 


silent. Palmire may well hope for justice in a life to come (v.iv): 


Je cesse de te voir, imposteur exécrable. 

Je me flatte, en mourant, qu’un Dieu plus équitable 
Réserve un avenir pour les cceurs innocents. 

Tu dois régner; le monde est fait pour les tyrans. 


There is no reason to believe from the evidence of the play that 
the gods who have let Zopire and then both his children perish 
will be any more equitable in life after death. The focus of the play 
is upon earthly events, on the human rather than the divine, and 
these have all been the machinations of one man. Mahomet plans 
to rule the world asa god and his success appears assured. Although 
the action of the play terminates in the defeat of his opponents, the 
last line reveals that Mahomet himself knows that in order to 
maintain his rule, he must destroy human feeling—not only the 
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remorse within himself but any human feeling in others that would 
make them reject his god of hatred and persecution: ‘Mon empire 
est détruit, si l’homme est reconnu’ (v.iv). This final line carries 
within it both Mahomet’s recognition that his strength lies in sup- 
pressing what he considers to be human weakness and Voltaire’s 
forceful plea that virtue be rewarded rather than destroyed. If 
tyranny is to be abolished, man must concern himself with man 
and reject a religious belief that is contrary to human happiness. 
Zopire, in this instance, is the spokesman for Voltaire’s 
thought when he asks Séide: ‘Mais peux-tu croire un Dieu qui 
commande la haine?’ And it is Zopire who can proclaim a huma- 
nitarian ideal, the very opposite of Mahomet’s, in his words, ‘Mais 
enfin, je suis homme, et c’est assez de l’être” (111.viii). Voltaire’s 
desire to reduce metaphysics to morality could not be clearer. Any 
religion that commands hatred and murder must be the work of 
an impostor. Human events are largely controlled by humans or 
the result of natural causes. Intolerance and its fanatic extremes 
must be effaced through man’s use of his reason and the voice of 
his conscience—making certain that, like Séide’s, his ideas and 
ideals are not the prejudices created by another. 

Such is the play’s moral, which emerges, however, from a plot 
that demonstrates the reverse. On the philosophic level, Mahomet 
could be said to be far more pessimistic than either Zaire or Alzire 
because it shows not only the existence of evil but its triumph. And 
yet Mahomet is not a pessimistic play in the sense that it counsels 
a stoic resignation. The evil is shown to be man-made and thus 
capable of destruction. Voltaire sought to destroy prejudice by 
showing its worst extreme—blind fanaticism. Both by its tone and 
by its intent, however, Mahomet is much more forceful than Vol- 
taire’s earlier tragedies. He has continued to insert new subject 
matter into a conventional cadre, and the result, as he remarks in 
the ‘Avis de l’éditeur’, is a play in a new taste and spirit. Religion 
had always been a delicate subject on the French stage, and if one 
were to attack the abuses committed in its name, as was Voltaire’s 
intent, it would demand the utmost skill. The subject had to be 
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treated with tact. Voltaire continually criticized his contempora- 
ries and particularly his fellow playwrights for their lack of esprit 
and délicatesse. He was extremely aware of the pitfalls of his subject 
matter and of the current taste for melodrama, which he deplored. 
His subject was ideally suited to melodrama, but he would elevate 
it to a higher genre by his treatment. That he felt he had succeeded 
is apparent from the eulogy he ascribes to the cardinal de Fleury: 
‘Tl dit que la piéce était écrite avec toute la circonspection conve- 
nable, et qu’on ne pouvait éviter plus sagement les écueils du 
sujet’ (M.iv.97-98). 

He did succeed by his handling of every one of the dramatic 
elements in raising Mahomet above the level of melodrama. He 
continues to impose his own aesthetic values, which required the 
discipline of a classical form versus the excesses of the drame 
bourgeois or melodrama; but the poetry of Mahomet is a poetry of 
form rather than spirit. Despite occasional flights where one still 
senses an epic quality or hears the echo of the sensibilité that char- 
acterized so many of the speeches in Zaire, Mahomet emerges as 
a dramatic work of art designed for a very utilitarian aim. Its 
poetry, therefore, could not be of the kind that is usually associated 
with conventional tragedy. Voltaire himself hints that it is the 
play’s poetry that keeps it from achieving artistic perfection: ‘mais 
que, pour ce qui regardait la poésie, il y avait encore des choses a 
corriger. Je sais en effet que l’auteur les a retouchées avec beaucoup 
de soin’ (M.iv.98). His constant revisions show his concern for the 
play’s artistic merit. The action, characters, diction, spectacle, and 
thought all reveal the tension between Voltaire’s aesthetic aims (his 
taste, whichis so closely linked to the standards of the seventeenth 
century) and his very practical and immediate goal, which was not 
so much ‘peindre les mœurs’ as ‘corriger les mœurs’. In this in- 
stance, one does not preclude the other, for his aesthetic doctrine 
laid great stress on the practical value of art—art as a means of 
affecting men’s hearts and effecting improvement. Mahomet ex- 
emplifies his use of art as a means of action. It is in itself a creation, 
a creation designed to destroy prejudice and bring forth tolerance. 
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Mahomet, like his other dramatic productions, is an extremely 
complex play, and its total effect derives from the playwright’s 
handling ofall the dramatic elements and the consequent meanings 
that arise when one views the play on different levels. Voltaire’s 
intent seems clear enough; and yet there were those who claimed 
that Mahomet was intended to create fanatics rather than destroy 
them. One of the reasons why the play cannot be termed a pièce à 
thése is that its moral lesson is not explicitly stated. How, then, is 
one to answer those who would interpret Mahometas encouraging 
vice by its depiction of an impostor’s triumph? Tartuffe was 
arrested; Mahomet goes unpunished except for his remorse, which 
seems inadequate to produce the impression that crime doesn’t 
pay. Rather than consider Mahomet’s remorse as a defect in the 
play’s structure because it appears psychologically invraisemblable, 
it seems more logical to interpret this very brief reference to his 
mental anguish as being deliberate on the part of Voltaire for three 
reasons. First, because as a good dramatist he would not include 
a character who was totally bad. Second, because he would show 
that even the most culpable of men are possessed of a conscience. 
And third, because by making Mahomet’s remorse appear momen- 
tary, he could then focus upon the fact that evil had triumphed. 
Whereas both Zaire and Alzire represented persecuted innocence, 
they ended on a note of open morality. In Mahomet imposture is 
not combated by the handing out of just rewards and punishments 
within the play. The means for crushing fanaticism lie in the effect 
the play was designed to create upon an audience. 

Voltaire wanted to present the murder of Zopire as the most 
horrible of crimes; and by letting Mahomet go relatively unpun- 
ished and successful in the establishment of his religion, he creates 
an emotional effect upon his audience that is different from his 
earlier plays. This effect is aggravation—an aggravation so strong 
thatitamountsto hatred. One can feel Voltaire’s personal involve- 
ment here in a crusade against ignorance, intolerance, and fanat- 
icism and the men who would profit by these. Aggravation lay 
dormant in his other plays. One sensed it momentarily in Jocaste’s 
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defiance of the gods, but is was quieted by other emotions. One 
could weep at Zaire and one could admire the generous actions of 
Akire. In each of these plays, Voltaire creates a multiple emotional 
effect, a combination of pity and fear, tears and admiration. In 
each there is a certain sense of poetic justice. But in Mahomet the 
playwright has emphasized the injustice of the act. The result is 
not so much fear as it is horror. The other emotions are still 
present and one may feel pity, admiration, etc., alternately. And 
throughout, as in Zaire and Alire, there is the element of surprise 
and suspense. The final emotional effect, however, is onein which 
aggravation predominates. 

Although there are overtones of tragedy in Mahomet, one feels 
that the edge has been taken off the tragic elements. This is due in 
part to Voltaire’s purpose, which was propagandistic, as indicated 
by its double title, Le Fanatisme, ou Mahomet le prophète. With 
such a purpose , Voltaire must underline the source of Séide’s 
fanaticism, and he shows it to be the work of one man, an evil 
capable of destruction even though he is not destroyed in the play. 
It is not a question of any divine providence at work, and the 
action, although it is believable, does not appear inevitable. Had 
Voltaire ended the play with the earlier lines (11.v), 


Il faut un nouveau culte, il faut de nouveaux fers; 
Il faut un nouveau dieu pour l’aveugle univers, 


thereby emphasizing the fundamental weakness of human nature 
in its perpetual blindness that makes it accept superstition and pre- 
judice in the place of tolerance and truth, he would have brought 
more weight to the tragic vision and less to his humanitarian aims. 
Similarly, had Voltaire placed more emphasis upon the historical 
aspect of the drama, of how religious wars not only occur and 
ruthless leaders accomplish their ends but also recur with a kind 
of historical inevitability, he would have shown himself both as 
a chronicler and as a prophet. Certainly he was aware of the tragic 
course history was taking in his own time. But Mahomet was 
written less to record history than to change its course. The irony 
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is more than tragic when, from the historical perspective of the 
twentieth century, one can see Voltaire’s crusade against fanat- 
icism turned into its opposite by the Reign of Terror, Napoleon 
(who could quote Mahomet from memory, as could Louis xv’s 
son), and more recent dictators. 

Mahomet is a powerful drama in which Voltaire cries aloud at 
man’s error with the hope of correcting it. Many critics believe that 
it is the element of propaganda that is largely responsible for his 
tragedies’ lack of appeal to twentieth-century audiences. Reason, 
as George Steiner (pp.193-194) has suggested, may be the cause of 
the death of tragedy, but is does not kill drama. Voltaire appeals 
to man’s reason, but he also appeals to his emotions. And it is 
because of this double appeal that Mahomet is at once one of his 
most propagandistic plays and one of his most dramatic. Its mes- 
sage is inherent in its action. If twentieth-century audiences (and 
particularly critics) tend to consider his theatre outmoded because 
they are only too familiar with its philosophy, it seems the time 
has come to reconsider a play such as Mahomet on two counts: its 
value as drama and its contemporary significance. Besterman 
(Voltaire, p.254) for example, summarizes his opinion thus: ‘All 
in all, by its form, by its content, by the characterization of the 
leading personages, by its theatrical quality—including a dramatic 
and moving curtain—this play is perhaps the most worthy of 
revival ofall Voltaire’s tragedies’. As drama it possesses the power 
to make an audience think and feel. A good dramatist must always 
move his audience, and it appears inconceivable that either reader 
or spectator could remain indifferent or be bored by this play. Its 
message, although considered elementary by some, is as pertinent 
todayas it was in the eighteenth century. Onestillsees crimes being 
committed asa result of imposture and fanaticism. It was Voltaire’s 
hope that the universe would not remain blind. It would appear 
that the twentieth century desperately needs the fire that inspired 
the author of Mahomet. 

With the success of Zaire, Alkire, and Mahomet, Voltaire had 
firmly established himself as the most popular and certainly the 
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most influential playwright of Europe. All three plays appear cast 
in a similar mold; yet Mahomet contains certain divergencies and 
innovationsin the direction of drame that make one wonder if Vol- 
taire will continue to modify his basic formula until it is trans- 
formed into a new genre. Certainly Mahomet marks a limit; and 
if he is to avoid repeating himself, he must either continue in 
the direction of romantic and didactic drama or revert to more 
classical standards. The course he chose is evident, for his next 
dramatic production was Mérope. 


CHAPTER V 
Mérope 


‘Toute la nature vous a démontré l’exis- 
tence du Dieu suprême, c’est à votre 
cœur à sentir existence du Dieu juste’ 
(M.xxvi.440). 


In 1743 Voltaire realized one of his earliest dramatic ambitions, the 
production of a play devoid of romantic love interest. He had 
sensed the weakness of the subsidiary love plot in Ædipe and yet 
felt compelled by public taste to include it. In La Mort de César, 
not only had love been ruled out but also all women’s rôles; yet 
this play was not to be performed until after Mérope, and perhaps 
only because of the latter play’s success. The plots of Zaire, Akire, 
and Mahomet had all contained a love interest but of diminishing 
importance. On the titlepage of Mérope, Voltaire placed the epi- 
gram, ‘hoc ligite, austeri: crimen amoris abest’. He had always 
been one of the most austere critics of the omnipresent romantic 
subplot, and now he prided himself on continuing in the tradition 
of Athalie by eliminating love as amorous intrigue and by substi- 
tuting mother love as the principal focus. Once again his purpose 
was to ‘enhardir les mceurs’—to strengthen French customs by 
presenting either explicitly or implied a contrast of civilizations. 
In his dedicatory letter to Maffei, the Italian contemporary whose 
version of the Merope legend was Voltaire’s chief source and 
model, he pointed out why he was forced to change certain aspects. 
Like Œdipe, this play had been begun as a translation (or so said 
Voltaire, who revised it repeatedly since its inception in 1736), but 
such a project would never have met with the approval of French 
audiences because of the differences in national characteristics. In 
one respect, Voltaire panders to public taste; in another, he criti- 
cizes and tries to change it: ‘je cherche a enrichir mon pays des 
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trésors qui ne sont point nés dans son sein. Mon envie de traduire 
votre Mérope redoubla . . . mais, quand je voulus y travailler, je 
vis qu’il était absolument impossible de la faire passer sur notre 
théâtre français. Notre délicatesse est devenue excessive: nous 
sommes peut-être des sybarites plongés dans le luxe, qui ne pou- 
vons supporter cet air naïf et rustique, ces détails de la vie cham- 
pêtre, que vous avez imités du théâtre grec’ (M.iv.185). Voltaire’s 
compliments are frequently backhanded. He praises French cul- 
ture when he says: ‘Notre ville pourrait même se vanter d’avoir un 
goût plus cultivé qu’on ne l’avait dans Athènes: car enfin il me 
semble qu’on ne représentait d’ordinaire des pièces de théâtre, 
dans cette première ville de la Grèce, que dans quatre fêtes solen- 
nelles, et Paris a plus d’un spectacle tous les jours de l’année” 
(M.iv.188). Yet despite this advance in civilization, Voltaire was 
conscious of an increasing mollesse, an effeminacy, and a super- 
ficiality that made him yearn for the simplicity and the strength of 
the Greek as reflected by Maffei. His praise of Maffei also turned 
out to be rather slight, for it was followed by the ‘Lettre de m. dela 
Lindelle’-—one of Voltaire’s innumerable masks—in which he 
refuted his previous compliments by a virulent attack. 

Although Voltaire chose Maffei’s version for his immediate 
source, he was not ignorant of many other dramatic adaptations of 
the original legend. He cites Richelieu’s Téléphonte (1641), Gil- 
bert’s Mérope (1643), La Chapelle’s Mérope (1883), and La 
Grange’s Amasis (1701), and points out their major faults. He 
criticizes an English version of Merope without deigning to name 
the author: ‘l’auteur anglais a poussé à l’excès la barbarie, l’indé- 
cence, et l’absurdité’, and this attack has led certain critics, most 
notably Thomas Oliver (p.26) to believe that Voltaire was guilty of 
direct plagiarism. Despite many similarities between Jeffreys’s play 
and Voltaire’s, the influence of Racine appears just as important, 
and Voltaire’s Mérope bears the stamp of his particular genius 
while being consistent with his aims as a dramatist and as a philos- 


opher. No amount of astute borrowing could have produced the 
same result. 
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As a dramatist, Voltaire continued to complicate the action, as 
he had done in the progression from Zaire through Mahomet, in 
order to create suspense. Even in his first play, it will be remem- 
bered, he had criticized Sophocles for providing him with barely 
enough material for two acts; he was, therefore, obliged to add 
more details and to present on the stage what Sophocles had 
handled through exposition. To a far lesser degree, the same is true 
of Mérope. Although it is one of Voltaire’s simplest plays as far as 
structureand the number of characters are concerned, it lacks some 
of the directness of Greek tragedy. One of his aims was to instill 
more stage action into French tragedy, and to do this he had 
recourse to a series of turns and counterturns, to a series of nœuds 
and dénouements. Unlike Racine, he is here concerned not with one 
crisis but with a series of crises. 

Voltaire also continued to be fascinated by scenes of recogni- 
tion. His plays are peopled with characters who don’t know either 
their own identities or someone else’s and who move from igno- 
rance to knowledge. Alfred Noyes (p.306) stresses this aspect of 
Voltaire’s technique and sees in it a close kinship with the animat- 
ing spirit of Greek tragedy: ‘ “Recognition” and “reversal of 
fortune” did not mean for him merely the opportunity of effecting 
dramatic surprises, though in his true instinct for action as the form 
of expression in the theatre he knew how to include these effects. 
But they all contributed to something greater, the unfolding of 
the significance, the recognition of the religious aspect of the 
universe and its laws, and its revelation through the reversals of 
fortune in the characters’. 

Theuse of the recognition scene is important here for the oppor- 
tunity it provided Voltaire to complicate the action by means of 
a series of surprises. The basic conflict between Polyphonte and 
Mérope for political supremacy progresses as they are confronted 
by one revelation after another. As each new development is 
unveiled, the characters react; and their reactions have an effect 
upon the other characters, who in turn react. The knowledge of 
Egisthe’s identity, for example, causes Narbas to act. His action 
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affects Mérope’s actions, which in turn affect both Polyphonteand 
Egisthe. This gradual revelation of Egisthe’s identity causes first 
surprise and then other emotions among the characters, and it 
creates suspense in the audience. As one awaits the effects of this 
and otherknowledge, the resultant coups de théâtre emerge as being 
much more inherent in the subject matter than they were in Vol- 
taire’s earlier plays. The situation is less forced and less dependent 
upon chance than the recognition of a cross or the well-timed 
effects of poison. The sudden reversals and the last-minute res- 
cues do not run contrary to vraisemblance; instead, ‘ils naissent du 
sujet: c’est l’événement historique vivement représenté (M.iv. 
178). 

The action of Mérope is basically that of the previous versions 
mentioned by Voltaire in his letter to Maffei but with these impor- 
tant changes in dramatic technique: a tighter linking of scenes to 
prevent momentary lulls or a vacant stage; a more rational expla- 
nation of the characters’ arrivals and departures to create increased 
vraisemblance; an elimination of low or comic scenes to add to the 
unity (and elevation) of tone and to comply with conventional 
bienséance; a consistency in the characters’ actions to make them 
appropriate to their station; and, finally, a suppression of decla- 
mation that has no relation to the action or that might detract 
from it. These and other specific changes (a total of fifteen) are 
listed in the ‘Lettre de m. de la Lindelle’, which is in itself a minor 
work of art both for its wit and for its sound dramatic principles. 
The most important point to be made here is that the action of 
Mérope demonstrates not only Voltaire’s understanding of the 
term as ‘total involvement’ but also his talent as a dramatist to 
incorporate this concept into artistic form: “Toute scéne qui n’est 
pas une espèce d’action est inutile’ (M.iv.194). 

This objective of making every scene a form of action is 
achieved even in scenes where the action occurs off-stage. For this 
reason, Isménie’s long récit in act v, scene vi, is a dramatic tour de 
force. Here Voltaire refrains from the use of a mob scene such as 
he had employed in Mahomet, but his reduction of visual spectacle 
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in this instance does not lessen either the immediacy or the 
rapidity of the action. Isménie relates in vivid language the events 
that had been taking place while Narbas and Euryclès during the 
previous scene had been talking and watching in a vain effort to 
determine which side had the advantage. Their words revealed 
the proximity of the action and gave the audience the impression 
that it was watching these events through the eyes of the charac- 
ters. When Isménie then describes the scene of carnage that took 
place in the temple, it serves both to continue the action (Egisthe 
has stabbed Polyphonte, has killed Erox, and himself has been 
wounded) and to heighten the suspense, for the fate of Egisthe, 
Polyphonte, and Mérope is still in doubt (v.vi): 


Venez. J’ignore encor si la reine est sauvée, 

Si de son digne fils la vie est conservée, 

Si le tyran n’est plus. Le trouble, la terreur, 

Tout ce désordre horrible est encor dans mon cceur. 


The most significant aspect of the action of Mérope lies not in 
what happens but in how and why it happens; and in this respect it 
differs markedly from Zaire, Alzire, and Mahomet. It portrays the 
progression of Mérope and Egisthe from bad to good fortune, and 
this change is felt to be just. The action of Zaire progressed to- 
wards misfortune for the two principals, and whether their deaths 
were merited seems highly dubious. The action of Alkire termi- 
nated in the union of the two lovers but by means that, given the 
character of Gusman, appear doubtful. Both these plays, however, 
had the aesthetic advantage of admitting a double if not antitheti- 
cal interpretation of the reasons for the outcome. Mahomet was 
far less equivocal. Virtuous youth met with disaster, and tyranny 
gained control of the throne. Whereas Séide and Zopire were 
killed, Egisthe and Narbas receive good fortune; and whereas 
Mahomet and Omar lived to reign, Polyphonte and Erox are 
punished. In this sense the action of Mérope could be said to be 
the reversal of Mahomet even though its theme is basically the 
same. After having cried out against man’s injustice to man in his 
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polemical play, one which mirrored the playwright’s personal 
hatred of fanaticism and was designed to evoke anger on the part 
of the audience, Voltaire now attempts to reconcile the human 
predicament with divine justice. 

With the exception of Polyphonte, the principal characters are 
all good (in that their moral purpose is good), appropriate, real, 
and consistent. Polyphonte, however, is an important exception. 
His downfall elicits neither pity nor fear. Like Mahomet, he 
personifies unscrupulous ambition. He continues in the tradition 
of Gusman (without that character’s reversal) and Mahomet 
(without the prophet’s suggested human weakness in his love for 
Palmire). He particularly resembles Mahomet, for his position is 
founded upon a lie (the people believe he is the avenger rather than 
the murderer of Cresphonte) and he would subjugate all to his 
own self-interest. He holds nothing sacred and would raise himself 
not only to the level of the royal family but to that of the gods 
(iii): 

Il verra si mon front soutiendra la couronne. 

Le sang d’Alcide est beau, mais n’a rien qui m’étonne. 
Je recherche un honneur et plus noble et plus grand: 
Je songe à ressembler au dieu dont il descend. 


The other characters may similarly be viewed as personifica- 
tions of one dominant trait: Mérope exemplifies maternal love; 
Egisthe, youthful virtue; and Narbas, benevolent old age. In this 
respect, Egisthe and Narbas appear as extensions and, indeed, 
purifications of earlier characters such as Zamore and Séide, Alva- 
rez and Zopire. What has happened in Voltaire’s theatre and par- 
ticularly in subsequent romantic drama is that virtue has been 
made more virtuous and vice more detestable with the result that 
the characters frequently lack psychological complexity or, in 
other words, vraisemblance. The whole question of vraisemblance 
is at the basis of the majority of the adverse criticism of Voltaire’s 
tragedies. If one accepts his views of the way events occur, sucha 
criticism can hardly be valid as concerns the action. Similarly, if 
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one examines the character of Mérope more closely, one finds that 
she is more than a simple personification of maternal love, just as 
Egisthe is more than an uncomplicated portrait of virtuous youth. 
Mérope is not only a mother but also a widow and a queen. She 
therefore exhibits the characteristics appropriate to three different 
rôles and displays hate as well as love, cold disdain as well as ten- 
derness. Egisthe is perhaps less complex than his mother, but he too 
plays a multiple rôle of son, avenger, and prince descended from 
the gods. He represents not only an aristocratic ideal but also the 
simple virtues connected with an education close to nature and far 
from the corruption associated with court life. Besterman (Wo/- 
taire, pp.273-274) has quite rightly pointed out that in this last 
respect Egisthe represents something new on the French stage: 
“When Egisthe says that his “virtuous father, under his rustic roof, 
does good, obeys the law, and fears only the gods”, he is speaking 
the language Rousseau was later to make fashionable’. Whereas 
Egisthe’s actions are spotless during the course of the play, his 
earlier life had been marred by ‘un vain désir de gloire’. By his 
own admission, he lets it be known that (11.ii): 


Ce faux instinct de gloire égara mon courage: 

A mes parents, flétris sous les rides de l’âge, 

J'ai de mes jeunes ans dérobé les secours; 

C’est ma première faute; elle a troublé mes jours. 


Andone wondersif a Cornelian hero would have made the follow- 
ing confession (IL.ii): 


Ignorant de quel sang j’avais rougi la terre, 
Craignant d’étre puni d’un meurtre involontaire, 
Jai trainé dans les flots ce corps ensanglanté. 

Je fuyais; vos soldats m’ont bientôt arrêté. 


The very complexity of these characters, once discovered, fre- 
quently occasions the countercriticism that they are inconsistent, 
that a woman of Mérope’s character would not change so swiftly 
from the profferings of protection and affection for a stranger to 
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the sudden bloodthirsty demand for his life—and that by her own 
hand. There is a difference in emphasis between Racine and Vol- 
taire, and nowhere is this more apparent or more crucial than 
between the former’s treatment of Andromaque and the latter’s 
Mérope. The situation and the personalities of the two women 
are, in fact, only superficially comparable. In Racine’s play, there 
is more individuation, more depth of psychological analysis. 
Andromaque is more a particular and unique individual than 
Mérope. The result is that the action of the play appears to stem 
from an inner necessity within the characters. Voltaire’s heroine 
has more universality. At the same time, her actions, like those of 
Egisthe and Polyphonte, seem to lack motivation. The characters 
all appear to be directed by outward actions rather than from 
within; thus, the conflict appears as exterior rather than interior. 
Voltaire, for example, made Egisthe ignorant of his birth; hence his 
arrival and subsequent actions appear to be less those of a person 
willing certain events and, as such, master of his fate than those of 
a victim of circumstances reacting to each new situation. This was 
the necessary outcome of Voltaire’s desire to interject more action, 
for the balance between action and character has now swung in 
favour of the former. In this respect Voltaire shows himself closer 
to Corneille than to Racine. In Mérope, he has taken the facts of 
legend, which are undeniable in that they follow the original con- 
figuration, but either he has been unable to give sufficient psycho- 
logical motivation for these actions or else he has seen no need to 
do so because his purpose lay elsewhere. The public and critical 
response to Mérope at the time of its first production prove that 
invraisemblance was not a charge brought against him. This would 
seem to indicate that any defects in characterization were ignored 
either because of the convincing portrayal given by the actors or 
because the very rapidity of the action kept the audience’s atten- 
tion focused upon the events. The second reason seems more 
important, for it reveals that Voltaire was far more interested in 
representing significant action than he was in creating psycholo- 
gical portraits. 
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Another major difference between Racine and Voltaire, one that 
critics use most often to belittle the latter, lies in their handling of 
diction. The frequent complaint is that Voltaire’s verse is at best a 
feeble echo of Racine’s consummate artistry, and that many of his 
lines are either direct borrowings or, if the critic is kinder, ‘remi- 
niscences’. As early as the ‘Lettres sur Œdipe’, Voltaire answered 
the charge of plagiarism in so rational a way that, if one trusts his 
sincerity, one can only accept his explanation as completely plau- 
sible: “On m’a fait apercevoir que plusieurs vers de ma pièce se 
trouvaient dans d’autres pièces de théâtre. Je dis qu’on m’en a fait 
apercevoir; car, soit qu’ayant la tête remplie de vers d’autrui, j'aie 
cru travailler d'imagination quand je ne travaillais que de mémoire, 
soit qu’on se rencontre quelquefois dans les mêmes pensées et dans 
les mêmes tours, il est certain que jai été plagiaire sans le savoir, 
et que, hors ces deux beaux vers de Corneille que j’ai pris hardi- 
ment, et dont je parle dans mes lettres, je n’ai eu dessein de voler 
personne’ (M.ii.46). 

Also in the ‘Lettres sur Œdipe’, he speaks against what he con- 
siders to be the ridiculous exigencies of rhyme that often prevent 
the poet from using the correct word and force him to change his 
thought in order to conform to the sound pattern. In theory, Vol- 
taire appears quite revolutionary: ‘Les auteurs sentent encore 
mieux que les lecteurs la dureté de cette contrainte, et ils n’osent 
s’en affranchir. Pour moi, dont l’exemple ne tire point à consé- 
quence, j’ai taché de regagner un peu de liberté; et si la poésie 
occupe encore mon loisir, je préférerai toujours les choses aux 
mots, et la pensée à la rime’ (tbid. ). In practice, however, Voltaire 
was a very timid innovator in matters concerning rhyme. He con- 
tinued to use the alexandrine in almost all his plays. His pen was 
facile and he undoubtedly enjoyed the added difficulty of compos- 
ing in verse; and only the alexandrine seemed to afford him the 
elevated tone that was deemed necessary for tragedy. 

In all five plays there is little differentiation between characters 
by the quality of their language—and this is a criticism that might 
be levelled equally at Corneille or Racine. The vocabulary is 
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essentially the same as that of the seventeenth century. One has 
only to compare, for example, Phèdre’s 


Et depuis quand, seigneur, craignez-vous la présence 
De ces paisibles lieux si chers à votre enfance? (1.1) 
to Alzire’s 
Et bien! veut-on toujours ravir à ma présence 
Les habitants des lieux si chers à mon enfance? (III.ii) 


Within the same form and using the same vocabulary as Corneille 
and Racine, Voltaire has inserted new ideas, injected new life. The 
quality of the verse may not rank so high as Racine’s for poetic 
value, but Voltaire was able to make his verses serve his dramatic 
ends. That he took great pains with the style is evidenced by the 
repeated references to revision in his correspondence. He holds up 
Boileau as the arbiter of taste and complains bitterly if the actors 
change or omit his original lines. He speaks out against the artifi- 
cialities, les quinauderies, of his time and maintains that his own 
verses are ‘pris dans le caractére de la personne, qui ne doit avoir 
aucune adresse, et rien que de la vérité (Best.D1035). His lines 
also possess the quality of gaining strength by their context, a 
quality that Voltaire was quick to eulogize: “Voyla qui devient 
coulant et harmonieux par les traits consécutifs, et par la figure 
ménagée jusqu’au bout de la phrase’ (dbid.). Taken out of context, 
however, many of his lines stand in one’s memory as embodying 
a general truth, the essence of one of the characters, or a particu- 
larly dramatic moment. When Alvarez tells his son that ‘nous 
seuls, en ces climats, nous sommes les barbares’ (1.i), the words 
characterize the humanity of the speaker and also serve as a sum- 
mary of the situation and the theme. As Niklaus (p.1236) has 
pointed out, many of these isolated verses can become as impor- 
tant as the general sense of the play. 

In Mahomet the shadow of Racine still lingered, particularly the 
resemblance between the language of Joas and that of Séide and 
between Joad’s lines and those of Mahomet. The language of 
Mahomet, by its intermingling of passion with tenderness, 
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produced analmost savage forcefulness that was absent from Zaire 
and Alkire. The conventional references to tears were accompanied 
by repeated allusions to blood, which became a kind of leitmotiv. 
Voltaire continued to reduce the importance of récit so that actions 
normally reserved for the coulisses could be brought closer and 
closer to the stage. 

The element of diction in Mérope demonstrates Voltaire’s in- 
creased mastery of versification, and for that reason it is frequently 
cited as his most polished dramatic work. In contrast to his earlier 
plays, Mérope possesses almost faultless structure insofar as meter 
and rhyme are concerned. And, as with the other dramatic ele- 
ments, the diction here reveals a more perfect union of forme with 
fond than the playwright had ever before achieved. Within the 
limited framework of the alexandrine, Voltaire creates variety 
through the use of language that expresses the multiple emotional 
states of his characters. Mérope’s words, for example, reveal alter- 
nately her despair ‘Si je mai plus de fils, que m’importe un em- 
pire?’), her outraged pride (‘Le ciel . . . Ne ma point préparée à 
ce comble d’audace’), her tenderness (‘Il suffit qu’il soit homme, et 
qu il soit malheureux’), and her desire for revenge (Non; je veux 
que ma main porte le coup mortel”). There are lines that reflect the 
strong current of sensibilité evidenced in Zaire and Akire (11.ii): 


Il me rappelle Egisthe; Egisthe est de son age: 
Peut-étre comme lui, de rivage en rivage, 
Inconnu, fugitif, et partout rebuté, 

Il souffre le mépris qui suit la pauvreté. 
L’opprobre avilit l’âme, et flétrit le courage. 
Pour le sang de nos dieux quel horrible partage! 


There are several passages that contain a certain lyricism, although 
itis somewhat disguised by the emphatic quality of the verse (Iv.v): 


Ministres rigoureux du monstre qui m’opprime, 
Vous venez a l’autel entraîner la victime. 

O vengeance! 6 tendresse! 6 nature! 6 devoir! 
Qu’allez-vous ordonner d’un cceur au désespoir? 
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There are, indeed, places where the rhetoric appears to verge on 
bombast and create the declamatory effect that Voltaire strived to 
avoid (1.i): 


O perfidie! 6 crime! 6 jour fatal au monde! 
O mort toujours présente à ma douleur profonde! 


For the most part, however, he succeeded in using language that 
was appropriate to the emotion and thought that he wanted to 
express. And along with lines that convey the more tender emo- 
tions, there are those that reveal the characters’ strength in a style 
possessing comparable force (v.i): 


Le ciel sait cependant si, parmi tant d’injures, 
J'ai permis à ma voix d’éclater en murmures. 
Malgré ambition qui dévorait mon cœur, 
Jembrassai les vertus qu’exigeait mon malheur. 


Throughout Mérope, Voltaire has employed one of his most 
cherished devices, a method that is characteristic not only of his 
own work but also of the thought and expression of the entire 
century: the use of antithesis. The tension of opposites takes three 
forms in this play. Sometimes it appears in a single line such as 
Egisthe’s when he says, ‘Mon cceur est innocent, mais ma main est 
coupable (i11.iv). A second form occurs when one character con- 
tradicts another or even himself. Mérope, for example, alternately 
thanks the gods and condemns them, acknowledges and denies 
divine justice. The third and most important form of antithesis 
lies in the contrast between what is said and what actually happens. 
Thus, by his use of antithesis in the element of diction, the author 
reinforces the tensions and contrasts that exist in the other ele- 
ments. 

Although Voltaire recognized the value of reducing the amount 
of récit, he never forgot the power of certain Racinian narratives, 
and there are two notable instances in Mérope where he convinced 
his contemporaries that here was a worthy successor to the author 
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of Andromaque and Athalie. The first is Mérope’s recollection of 
the massacre of her husband and children (1.i): 


Je vois ces murs sanglants, ces portes embrasées, 
Sous ces lambris fumants ces femmes écrasées, 
Ces esclaves fuyants, le tumulte, l’effroi, 

Les armes, les flambeaux, la mort, autour de moi. 
La nageant dans son sang, et souillé de poussiére, 
Tournant encor vers moi sa mourante paupière, 
Cresphonte en expirant me serra dans ses bras; 
La, deux fils malheureux, condamnés au trépas, 
Tendres et premiers fruits d’une union si chère, 
Sanglants et renversés sur le sein de leur père, 

À peine soulevaient leurs innocentes mains. 
Hélas! ils m’imploraient contre leurs assassins. 


In the second example, the style, while adding to the element of 
spectacle by its evocative power, exhibits a truly dramatic elo- 
quence (v.vi): 

La victime était prête, et de fleurs couronnée; 

L’autel étincelait des flambeaux d’hyménée; 

Polyphonte, l’œil fixe, et d’un front inhumain, 

Présentait a Mérope une odieuse main; 

Le prétre pronongait les paroles sacrées; 

Et la reine, au milieu des femmes éplorées, 

S’avancant tristement, tremblante entre mes bras, 

Au lieu de ’hyménée invoquait le trépas. 


If one attempts to summarize the difference between the element 
of diction in Mérope and that in Voltaire’s earlier plays, one finds 
that its increased artistry is the result not only of more careful 
craftsmanship in the versification but also of a directness in the 
language. There is, to be sure, complexity in thought and feeling 
—both expressed in appropriate language; but there is also simpli- 
city and more unity of tone—due in part to the absence of a 
romantic love interest. Despite its variety, the diction is charac- 
terized by a certain calm that is occasioned when unruly forces are 
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brought under artistic control. Rather than the anger and outrage 
that were felt as generating forces behind Mahomet and were 
responsible for much of that play’s fire, the diction of Mérope, 
particularly towards the play’s conclusion, evokes a ritual quality 
and at times resembles the language of prayer. 

When one turns to an examination of the play’s meaning, it is 
apparent that Mérope presents a far different concept of the uni- 
verse from that displayed in Voltaire’s earlier plays. Even though 
many of the events and characters are similar, the material of the 
drama now takes on new significance because of the explanation 
given for the underlying cause of the events. His plays have all 
portrayed the persecution of virtue, and whether good or evil was 
seen to triumph in the end, his emphasis has been upon the injustice 
of human suffering. The progression from Zaire to Mahomet 
showed with increasing clarity the degree of human responsibility 
for man’s misfortunes, and sought by a rational approach to attri- 
bute suffering to natural causes. Mérope marks a decided change in 
both interpretation and focus. Voltaire now shows supernatural 
forces to be responsible for shaping human destiny; consequently 
his focus is not so much on the domestic level as it was in Zaire or 
on the social level as it was in Alkire or on the political level as in 
Mahomet, but rather on the religious level. The rôle of chance, 
which in varying degrees contributed to the outcome of his earlier 
plays, is now greatly reduced. It is replaced by a concept of fate 
that approaches that of the Greeks. 

In Mérope, Voltaire presents the pathos of maternal love and the 
legitimacy of the claims of blood relationships. Here family ties 
have the additional support of being not only divinely sanctioned 
but also directly connected to the gods, for Egisthe, it will be 
remembered, was descended from the blood of Hercules. There is 
in Mérope a kind of double ideal, at once semipastoral and semi- 
heroic set forth as a model for human conduct. Voltaire would 
seem to indicate thereby both man’s limitations and his potential. 
The former is exemplified in what has now become a stock charac- 
ter in his theatre—the kindly old man, Narbas. Egisthe, however, 
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despite his ‘rustic’ education, has another and much greater 
rôle to fulfil than Narbas. After having been misled by his search 
for personal glory, Egisthe realizes that as the descendant of 
heroes, he must accomplish a hero’s task and avenge his father’s 
murder. His success is dependent not only on his own courage but 
on the will of the gods. In contrast to the stoic resignation of old 
age is the heroic ideal of youth exemplified by Egisthe’s necessity 
to act. Both these characters suffer, as do all the other characters in 
the play—the virtuous even more than the guilty—but their 
suffering is shown to be necessary. As indicated earlier by Mé- 
rope’s words, ‘Il suffit qu’il soit homme, et qu’il soit malheureux’, 
suffering is considered to be an inevitable part of human existence, 
a test imposed upon men by the gods. Man’s reason is incapable of 
explaining it. 

Inasense, Mérope can be considered a sequel to Mahomet. Both 
plays combine religion and politics, but each is treated differently 
in the later play. Mérope deals with a monarchy based on demo- 
cratic principles, a monarchy in which the crown is bestowed by 
common consent (1.1): 


Nos chefs, nos citoyens, rassemblés sous vos yeux, 
Les organes des lois, les ministres des dieux, 

Vont, libres dans leur choix, décerner la couronne. 
Sans doute elle est 4 vous, si la vertu la donne. 


The choice of a new leader for the state is thus the initial complica- 
tion of the play, and it is not resolved until the final scene. The 
form of government is not open to criticism although it is evident, 
as in Mahomet, that tyrants can and often do gain control. The 
people are moved by necessity and can be swayed easily; before 
Egisthe’s final victory, the people not only elect Polyphonte as 
their king but in their ignorance encourage Mérope’s marriage to 
her husband’s murderer (Iv.v): 


Un vain peuple, qui vole aprés la nouveauté, 
Attend votre hyménée avec avidité. 
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Mérope shows the political necessity for might in order to accom- 
plish right. Mérope’s virtue was not sufficient in itself to place her 
on the throne. The ideal state is obviously one in which virtue 
rules, but human effort needs the support of the gods in order to 
accomplish this end. The action of the play terminates in a triumph 
for the forces of virtue and is thus a reversal of the conclusion of 
Mahomet. Polyphonte is eventually defeated whereas the false 
prophet succeeded. His defeat only reinforces the warning that 
‘Dieux! que plus onest grand, plus voscoupssontacraindre!’ (11.iii) 
Tn the last analysis, the fate of the state, like the fate of each individ- 
ual, rests with the gods. 

Although the play’s action is focused largely upon the political 
struggle, its meaning is derived principally from its significance on 
the religious level. In keeping with the legend, Voltaire has chosen 
the traditional gods of Greek mythology, buthe has refrained from 
mentioning any specific one with the exception of Jupiter. Rather 
than have the gods enter directly into the affairs of men, as had so 
often been done by the deus ex machina of Greek tragedy, Vol- 
taire lets them emerge as a rather vague and impersonal force that 
is, to be sure, all-powerful. The mention of Jupiter is not included 
to evoke the image of a personal deity but to remind the audience 
of Egisthe’s ancestry. His father was descended from Hercules, 
who in turn was the son of Jupiter. Usually prayers are addressed 
to the gods as a composite body, but again there is one important 
exception. This occurs when Egisthe prays to Hercules (11.ii): 


Aux bords de la Palmise, en un temple sacré 

Où l’un de vos aieux, Hercule, est adoré, 

J osais prier pour vous ce dieu vengeur des crimes: 
Je ne pouvais offrir ni présents, ni victimes. 


From these lines it would appear that the gods require neither gifts 
nor victims, and the choice of Hercules as the god to whom 
Egisthe directs his prayersisdoubly appropriate. Herculesis related 
to Egisthe (although at the time of his prayers, Egisthe is ignorant 
of the fact) and his career bears a resemblance to that of Mérope’s 
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son. Hercules is a god of vengeance who has been raised from 
mortality to the level of divinity because of his heroic deeds (1v.ii): 


Hercule ainsi que moi commenga sa carriére, 
Il sentit l’infortune en ouvrant la paupière; 
Et les dieux lont conduit à l’immortalité, 
Pour avoir, comme moi, vaincu l’adversité. 


Egisthe, like Hercules, has conquered adversity, but his final glory 
is not due to human causes; instead, it is attributable to the gods 
(v.viii): 

Elle n’est pas à moi; cette gloire est aux dieux: 

Ainsi que le bonheur, la vertu nous vient d’eux. 


The workings of the gods are in the last analysis unknowable. 
Their presence is felt, but they remain invisible. When they 
speak, it is not through the mouths of priests, but with the voice 
of thunder. There is, therefore, a close relationship between 
the natural and the divine order. They are in fact inseparable; 
and when the thunder is heard in Mérope, it produces much the 
same effect as the wind that knocks in Othello as a reminder ofthe 
mysterious forces that lie beyond man’s control. The gods are 
depicted as just, even though their justice may be slow-working. 
Even Polyphonte, who has scorned the claims of Egisthe’s blood 
relationship to the gods, admits (1.iv): 


Et des dieux quelquefois la longue patience 
Fait sur nous a pas lents descendre la vengeance. 


The characters may cry out against the gods for torturing them, 
but their suffering is shown to bea test that they must endure and 
overcome. Rather than intervene directly in human affairs, the 
gods choose humans as the instrument of their vengeance; and 
when in the final scene virtue is at last on the throne, Egisthe is 
aware that he has accomplished not only his own duty but also 
the will of the gods. The punishment of crime and the rewarding 
of virtue, the problem that has been at the centre of all Voltaire’s 
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plays, is here seen to rest with the gods. Their image is that ofthe 
‘dieu vengeur et rémunérateur’ that Voltaire has consistently 
sought to propagate. The gods command love rather than hate; 
they are to be feared in the sense that they will punish the guilty; 
and they are to be respected and adored because it is from them 
that man eventually receives his earthly rewards of peace and 
happiness and the highest reward of immortality. 

In Mérope one finds a reconciliation between human moral 
codes and divine justice. This does not eliminate the fact of human 
suffering and the veryreal evil that exists. The religious philosophy 
of Mérope is neither optimistic nor pessimistic, but both. It 
emerges from the antitheses within the play that alternately reveal 
man’s strength and his weakness, the gods’ concern and their 
indifference. Man may cry out against the ‘jeux cruels du hasard’ 
and, like Mérope, yearn for death when a divine and benign pro- 
vidence seems to desert him; yet Egisthe demonstrates that man is 
capable of crushing his human adversaries. Voltaire’s fight for 
justice therefore admits both human potential and human limita- 
tion; it encourages revolt against tyranny and resignation to forces 
beyond man’s control or understanding. The gods may allow 
injustice to triumph momentarily; but in the ultimate scheme of 
things, man gains through suffering the knowledge that only 
through submission to the will of the gods and the acceptance of 
a universe that lies beyond his control can he overcome misery 
and achieve true happiness. Thus, although Voltaire has chosen 
pagan gods rather than a Christian one to illustrate this concept of 
the universe, Mérope emerges as his most religious play; for it 
exhibits his faith in a cosmic force that remains in the last analysis 
mysterious. Voltaire, who as the champion of reason had shown 
religion to be the creation of an impostor in Mahomet, turns in 
Mérope to the revelation of a religious feeling that combines 
admiration and resignation before a universe that does notadmitto 
explanation through reason alone. 

In his earlier plays, Voltaire had produced to varying degrees 
emotions that were appropriate to tragedy. Pity, fear, anger, ‘and 
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the like’ had been aroused, but with the emphasis frequently on 
one rather than several emotions and with the desire to excite 
rather than purge these emotions. At the end of Mérope there 
emerges a new emotion. After pity, anger, fear, admiration, etc., 
have been evoked, these emotions are blended into a feeling ofawe 
comparable to that which must have been produced by Greek 
tragedy: ‘et nous apprenons d’Aristote que, toutes les fois qu’on 
représentait sur le théâtre de l’ingénieuse Athènes le Cresphonte 
d’Euripide, ce peuple, accoutumé aux chefs-d’ceuvre tragiques, 
était frappé, saisi, transporté d’une émotion extraordinaire’ (M.iv. 
177). À calm reigns at the end of Mérope. There is an extraordinary 
feeling of awe before the religious aspect of the universe and a 
transformation of pity and fear into joy through the medium of 
art. 

The total effect of Mérope is thus an aesthetic one. Voltaire has 
transformed nature through art. His purpose in so doing is mul- 
tiple. Although his art may still serve the immediate aim of crushing 
a rival, propagating an idea, reflecting history, or influencing 
customs, these aims are here subservient to a much more inclusive 
aesthetic goal. Voltaire never denies the power of art and particu- 
larly of drama to accomplish a utilitarian end. Mérope demons- 
trates, however, that the practicality of art may lie not so much in 
its power to change man’s condition as in its ability to communi- 
cate the nature of that condition. Voltaire in this instance is not so 
concerned with destroying a universe that necessitates suffering as 
with creating a work of art that will transform the ugliness of 
reality into beauty. He is concerned, in other words, with the crea- 
tion of aesthetic pleasure; for it is on the aesthetic level that man 
can best approach the problems that are inherent in his condition 
as man. Mérope reflects the same tragic rhythm as Sophocles’s 
Oedipus: a progression from intent through action and suffering to 
knowledge; and this progression is a religious ritual incorporated 
into art. 
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The inner significance of the tragedies 
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CHAPTER I 


Tragedy, history, and drama 


‘Les savants ne trouveront pas ici une his- 
toire fidèle . . . ; ils sont assez persuadés 
qu’une tragédie n’est pas une histoire; 
mais ils y verront une peinture vraie des 
mœurs de ce temps-là (M.v.210). 


The five plays under discussion offer a composite view both of 
Voltaire’s dramaturgy and of his theory of tragedy. They are the 
result of his assimilation and gradual modification of Greek, Eliza- 
bethan, and French classical tradition. In his first play, he set out 
to enlarge the limits of tragedy. Zaire, Alzire,and Mahomet repre- 
sent three subsequent stages in his development. Each of these 
plays offers certain innovations; and yet each can be said to be an 
extension of previous plays, for Voltaire often added and modified 
but he rarely discarded either his basic material or his characteristic 
technique. Thus his ideal as a dramatist became fixed—a compo- 
site of Sophocles (for the absence of romantic love, the ‘hardiesse 
des mœurs’, and the impact of the recognition scenes), of Shake- 
speare (for the use of history, the ‘peinture des mceurs’, and the 
importance of action), of Corneille (for the strength of the char- 
acter’s wills, the sublimity of certain verses, and the moral code), 
and of Racine (for the structural perfection, the elegance of the 
poetry, and especially the example set by Athalie). All these 
became tempered by Voltaire’s own particular genius. His views 
shifted somewhat and, as has been seen in the foregoing analyses, 
he sometimes yielded to the exigencies either of his audience or of 
his own temperament, thereby causing the focus of his plays to 
vary. He was, however, consistent in his aims as a writer of tra- 
gedy, and both his dramatic technique and his vision of the human 
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condition find their most mature expression in Mérope. In this play 
he succeeded in realizing his lifelong ambitions as a dramatist. The 
tragedies composed after 1743, most of which were written in the 
traditional form and are based upon classical subjects, are but 
extensions (and inferior ones) of earlier formulas. Tancréde (1760) 
appears as the only notable exception to such a generalization. It is 
certainly the closest Voltaire ever came to writing romantic drama. 
He himself was aware of the play’s unique position, for he knew 
that he was entering a new type of dramatic production, one which 
would be perfected by later-day playwrights: ‘Ce sera le partage 
des génies qui viendront après nous. J’ai du moins encouragé ceux 
qui me feront oublier’ (M.v.497). One has only to think of Hugo 
to realize the prophetic quality of these words. Tancréde is an 
important play, but it does not equal Voltaire’s earlier achieve- 
ments. 

The ultimate significance of the cycle from @dipe to Mérope 
can best be understood if one examines the plays first as tragedy 
and thenas history and drama. In order to determine to what extent 
they deserve to be classified as tragedies, four types of definition 
are useful: the formal elements, the situations presented, the the- 
matic implications, and the emotional effect. It is hoped that the 
frequently nebulous distinctions between generic terms such as 
. ‘domestic tragedy’, ‘tragedy of reconciliation’, and ‘prevented 
tragedy’ can thus be avoided. 

If tragedy is to be defined by its formal elements, then the five 
plays under discussion belong to the genre. Although Voltaire 
was to hazard certain innovations elsewhere, these plays followed 
the models of Corneille and Racine. They all have five acts, are 
written in rhymed alexandrines, adhere fairly strictly to the unities, 
admit no comic scenes, allow for the hienséances such as no murder 
before the eyes of the audience, and draw their leading characters 
from an elevated social position. Or, if tragedy is to be defined by 
the situations presented, by its recurrent subject matter or plot, 
then these five plays again must deserve the title of tragedy. The 
situation in Œdpe, like that in Mérope, fulfils the Aristotelian 
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requirements. If tragedy is viewed as a work that exhibits either 
the fall of an essentially good man through some error or the 
eventual elevation from ignorance to knowledge through suffer- 
ing, then Zaire, Alkire, and Mahomet all fulfil the requirement. 

Ifone defines tragedy byits thematic implication, then Voltaire’s 
tragedies appear quite different from Corneille’s and Racine’s— 
different also from Sophocles’s and Shakespeare’s. The basic 
themes of love, jealousy, religion, and death are the same as those 
treated by other tragic dramatists; yet the curious thing about 
Voltaire’s tragedies is that they frequently face in two directions. 
Itis possible to interpret all ofthem, as Clifton Cherpackthas done, 
as tragedies of transgression against natural law. He can thus find 
a basic unity in the cycle from Waipe to Mérope by the repeated 
use of the cri du sang, which links Voltaire’s plays to seventeenth- 
century and classical tradition. The question of instinct has been 
important in each of the tragedies. The clash between the instinc- 
tive reactions of the characters and their reasoned approach is often 
the basis for the dramatic quality of the conflict. The cri du sang 
plays an important rôle in Zaire, Alkire, Mahomet, and Mérope, 
forineach of these plays, Voltaire makes dramatic use of it, usually 
to create suspense and to produce a moving, preferably tearful, 
recognition scene. He does not, however, try to explain it. His 
tragedies thereby reflect a view of nature that remains in the last 
analysis inexplicable. But if he allows for the mysterious element 
in nature, what of his view of the other forces that shape men’s 
lives? Many have felt that he fascinated his audiences with the 
gradual destruction of the mysterious—at least in its relationship 
to organized religion—in Zaire, Akire, and Mahomet. 

It is possible to trace Voltaire’s attitude towards the supernatu- 
ral from Œdipe to Mérope by reviewing the last four lines of each 
play. They all end with a reference to divine power. Voltaire was 
well aware of the close tie between tragedy and religion, but even 


in his initial handling of the @dipus legend, the focus has begun 


1 The Call of blood, pp.130-132. 
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to shift. Although the framework remains largely the same in that 
the events follow roughly the pattern in the Sophoclean and 
Cornelian versions, the interpretation of the events is vastly dif- 
ferent. Voltaire ends his play not on a note of harmony but on one 
of discord. It is Jocaste who, as she stabs herself, has the final 


word: A Hoss me . 
Prétres, et vous Thébains, qui fûtes mes sujets, 


Honorez mon bucher, et songez a jamais 
Qu’au milieu des horreurs du destin qui m’opprime 
Jai fait rougir les dieux qui mont forcée au crime. 


The gods are shown as responsible, and the audience is left with 
the impression that both @dipe and Jocaste, virtuous at heart, 
have been the victims of an unjust order. 

When Voltaire turned from the gods of antiquity to the Chris- 
tian deity in Zaire and Alzire, his characters pay lip service to an 
all-powerful god, but again the final impression is not one of 
resignation but of revolt. After Orosmane stabs himself, Néres- 
tan’s plea leaves the audience with the feeling that the happiness 
of the two principals should not have been sacrificed to the nar- 
rowly dogmatic interpretation that Christians such as Nérestan 
and Lusignan have placed upon their creator’s demands. Similarly 
in Akire, the final passage is ironic, for it calls forth the very oppo- 
site reaction from the Christian resignation of which it speaks. 
When Alvarez says that their misfortunes have been the will of 
god, the audience’s sympathy remains with Zamore, and it sees as 
responsible for human misery not the will of god but Christian 
intolerance. And is it not, after all, Zamore rather than god ‘qui 
frappe et qui pardonne’? 

In Mahomet Voltaire again ends witha reference to god, but this 
time the god is shown to be false, the creation of an impostor. 
Mahomet’s devotion is to himself rather than to his god, and he 
has turned religion into a mask behind which he can hide to control 
his empire: 

Je dois régir en Dieu lunivers prévenu; 
Mon empire est détruit si l’homme est reconnu. 
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The focus is now clearly upon man who has brought about suf- 
fering through his own fanatic intolerance. Mahomet is clearly 
Voltaire’s most militant play, one in which the virtuous are no 
longer at the mercy of well-meaning zealots but under the hypno- 
tic power of a villain. Aside from a suggestion of remorse, evil 
seems to triumph. The audience cannot help rebelling against a 
worldly order that allows the wicked to subjugate and eventually 
destroy the good. Although the play’s focus is upon the worldly 
order, the supernatural order is also involved, and the perpetration 
of crime by Mahomet is seen as an outrage against heaven. Ma- 
homet’s last words may reveal his determination to rule, but he too 
comes to the realization that he cannot escape a power that is 
beyond his control. There is the dramatic and tragic irony of his 
success turning to defeat, and just before the play ends, Mahomet 
cries out to his god: 


Dieu, que j’ai fait servir au malheur des humains, 
Adorable instrument de mes affreux desseins, 

Toi que j’ai blasphémé, mais que je crains encore, 
Je me sens condamné, quand l’univers m’adore. 
Je brave en vain les traits dont je me sens frapper. 
J'ai trompé les mortels, et ne puis me tromper. 
Père, enfants malheureux, immolés à ma rage, 
Vengez la terre et vous, et le ciel que j’outrage. 


With Mérope the cycle is completed. Voltaire returns to Greek 
legend, and the rôle played by the gods becomes even more signi- 
ficant. Unlike the earlier plays, the final note of Mérope achieves 
greater tranquillity and repose. The order of the world has at last 
been brought into harmony with a humanitarian ideal. The vir- 
tuous may suffer, but in the end they triumph. Deathis the fitting 
reward for the wicked, and it is the villain this time who perishes. 
Once again the play ends with a reference to the gods: 


Elle n’est point à moi; cette gloire est aux dieux: 
Ainsi que le bonheur, la vertu nous vient d’eux. 
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Allons monter au trône, en y plaçant ma mère; 
Et vous, mon cher Narbas, soyez toujours mon père. 


By emphasizing the rôle ofthe gods and the mysterious elements 
in the universe, Voltaire reverts to an approach that is much closer 
to Greek tragedy than that displayed in the three previous plays. 
If, however, one demands in tragedy the presence of an irritated 
god, then one might agree with René Pomeau that Mérope, like 
Œdipe, is separated from the original spirit of tragedy—@aipe 
because of its ending, Mérope because of its ‘natural religion’: 
‘L’émotion tragique, en sa pureté premiére, nait de la présence 
prochaine d’un Dieu irrité. Cette humanité inclinée sous le chati- 
ment transcendant, Voltaire l’évoque encore dans Œdipe, mais 
pour récuser aussitôt un jugement divin taxé d’injustice: par sa 
première œuvre le débutant clôt l’ère de la tragédie. Le voilà 
désormais assez embarrassé. 11 sent que le tragique se nourrit 
d'émotion religieuse (cf. Best.D3893). Mais aucun service n’est à 
attendre d’une divinité aussi géométrique que celle de la ‘religion 
naturelle’. 

Both Lansonand Pomeauseem to deny tragicstature to Voltaire’s 
plays for similar reasons; Lanson prefers to call them novels and 
attributes their lack of truly tragic qualities te Voltaire’s replace- 
ment of fatality by his philosophy of chance. Considering his view 
of history, this is hardly surprising; but what both critics have 
failed to observe is that although he changed the focus of tragedy, 
he has not eliminated the sense of the mysterious. His religion is 
different from that of his predecessors in the realm of tragedy, but 
religious emotion is a primary ingredient of his plays. An irritated 
god would have been incompatible with his entire philosophy. 
Voltaire’s tragedies could only reflect his own world outlook. 

While all five plays retain the outward cadre of traditional tra- 
gedy, particularly with respect to the vocabulary used in connec- 
tion with divine power, the concern is usually much less with a 
relationship between the human and the divine than with one 


2 Lanson, Voltaire, pp.237-238. 
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between man and his fellow man. A humanitarian ideal has in a 
sense replaced a celestial one. Through the tragedies, Votaire has 
destroyed one world order and substituted another, one in which 
man is to be free from gods who persecute. The process of libera- 
tion, however, is not limited to the religious sphere. It encom- 
passes all other fields of human activity and is both personal 
(individual) and social (collective). Man is to be free from the 
tyranny of both gods and kings; the enlightened monarch, who 
rules by virtue of merit rather than by divine or aristocratic right, 
replaces the despot. One feels a new spirit of equalitarianism—not 
one sect or one nation or one man (asin Zaire, Alzire, or Mahomet) 
attempting to impose its will upon another, but a new world of 
tolerance and brotherhood. The new world view revealed by the 
development of the sciences entailed a new morality. Man is to be 
free to follow his nature, to indulge his feelings rather than sup- 
press them. And similarly in the realm of art, man is to be free— 
free to use new subjects and new forms. Although Voltaire kept 
the outward form of tragedy, he changed its spirit; and when in 
Mérope he returns to Greek legend, the inexplicable order that 
man is to accept is not quite the same as that of ancient tragedy. At 
least some of the mystery has been destroyed, and the nature of 
the gods and the universe has changed. While clinging to an aris- 
tocratic form, Voltaire inserted an essentially bourgeois ideal. His 
heroes and heroines may dress as nobility and use the language of 
royalty, but they usually think and feel in accordance with a 
democratic and egalitarian credo. Voltaire is rarely observing; he 
is persuading. Convinced as heis of the value of the ideas cherished 
by the philosophes, he does not usually accentuate the suffering in 
man’s struggle as a permanent state of affairs; instead, he seems to 
regard it asa temporary condition that can be corrected if man will 
only see his past mistakes. Voltaire would crush ignorance and 
substitute knowledge. He cherishes the hope that man may thus 
eventually arrive at wisdom. In Mérope, however, he reminds man 
of the limits of human potential, and these limits include the very 
real existence of the unknown and the unconquerable. 
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Emotional effect as well as thematic implication separate Vol- 
taire’s tragedies from those of his predecessors. One looks in vain 
for the combination of pity and fear so often eulogized by tragedy’s 
theoreticians. Fear, in the Aristotelian sense, is lacking, but there 
is no scarcity of horrible spectacles designed to make the audience 
shudder. There is also an emphasis upon the recognition scene and 
mistaken identity, which gave the spectator a feeling of surprise. 
Voltaire shows himself to be a follower of Corneille by eliciting 
admiration for heroic gestures. And for pity, he emphasizes the 
pathetic in order to produce tears. There is often the added emo- 
tional effect of aggravation caused by the repeated representation 
of persecuted virtue or of misguided zeal. There is, indeed, a much 
greater variety of emotional effect than is to be found in Corneille 
or Racine. Voltaire was interested in making his audience feel, and 
the feelings that his plays evoked ran a gamut analogous to Fonte- 
nelle’s scale of tones. These, it will be recalled, ranged from Ze ter- 
rible and le grand, both of which belonged to the special province 
of tragedy, through le rare, le pitoyable, and le tendre, which could 
be employed in tragedy or comedy, to /e plaisant and Le ridicules. 
There is in each of Voltaire’s plays an admixture of tones: in Zaire 
his emphasis is on the second category, especially on le pitoyable; in 
Merope his concern is centered more on the first category. Cer- 
tainly in theory and in practice, he was adamant in his refusal to 
admit the use of Je plaisant or le ridicule in tragedy; yet the presence 
of comic relief or its equivalent has not denied the stature of tra- 
gedy to either Sophoclean or Shakespearean dramas. One can only 
conclude that tragedy is not dependent upon and should not be 
defined in terms of a single or even a multiple emotional effect. It 
can include within its realm both laughter and tears, but obvious- 
ly the emphasis, the predominant tone, should notbe on the comic. 
If it were, the result would be a play such as Le Misanthrope or 
Don Juan or so many others of Moliére’s comedies where the 


3 see Borgerhoff, The Evolution of 
liberal theory, pp.29-30. 
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situation is potentially tragic and can only be resolved into comedy 
either by a deus ex machina or by a lightness of tone. Most of Vol- 
taire’s critics agree that the predominant emotional effect of his 
tragedies is pathetic rather than tragic, the difference being that the 
pathetic contents itself with tears whereas the truly tragic focuses 
upon the fundamental problem of man’s destiny, the essential 
mystery of human existence. What the critics are denying Vol- 
taire’s plays is the emotional effect of awe, an effect that comes 
close to the Aristotelian concept of fear. Voltaire never denies the 
existence of the unknowable. His Traité de métaphysique is ample 
proof that he was keenly aware of the limits of man’s intel- 
ligence. There are many lines in his plays where his characters 
express their confusion and terror over an order which is incom- 
prehensible, but he does not usually leave his characters long in 
this predicament, for his goal is less the contemplation of the 
mystery of the universe as revealed in the crisis of a single soul 
than the enlightenment of the universe through a series of drama- 
tic events. As the emotional effect was related in Aristotle’s defini- 
tion to the aim of tragedy (purgation), it should be recalled that in 
Voltaire’s theory and practice, one went to the theatre not to rid 
oneself of the passions but to experience them more fully. If his 
insistence is upon pity, love, and courage, it is because he wants 
man to employ these emotions in life as well as in art. He may not 
have created pity and fear in the same way or to the same extent as 
his predecessors, but by the strength and diversity of emotional 
effect in his plays, they belong as much to the genre of tragedy as 
many of Corneille and Racine. 

If, as suggested above, the emotional effect of a play cannot be 
considered as a valid criterion for its being a tragedy, what of the 
other three types of definition that have been examined? By formal 
elements, Voltaire’s plays adhere closely enough to convention to 
be called tragedies; and yet, is tragedy a specific form? One has 
only to look at the great differences between King Lear and Phèdre 
and then recall Le Pére Goriot or Madame Bovary to see that the 
concept of tragedy can be expressed through a variety of literary 
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forms. When defined by situation, again Voltaire’s tragedies 
employ the kind of actions that all have their precedent in plays 
that are commonly recognized as exemplary tragedies; however, 
few twentieth-century critics would limit their definitions to one 
or even to all four of the Aristotelian possibilities. The tragedy 
does not lie within the situation but in the view of the situation 
taken by the artist and shared by the spectator. And when one 
examines the fourth type of definition, that by thematicimplication 
or ethical direction, once again its limits appear too narrow to 
embrace significantly the wealth of tragic literature. That tragedy 
may express divine justice or the dignity of man is granted, but 
these are only possible themes, and tragedy is not restricted to only 
one or even a few world views. The tragic idea can be adapted to 
any age, and the fact that Voltaire has substituted a form of senti- 
mental deism for the ancient gods or that his view of art differs 
from Racine’s and Shakespeare’s gives his work an ethical direc- 
tion that nonetheless does not deprive it of its right to be called 
tragedy. 

All four of the proposed methods of definitions are helpful, in 
fact essential, in the analysis of Voltaire’s tragedies, but, as has 
been shown, each is incomplete in itself. To overcome their limi- 
tations and to offer a more comprehensive means of viewing the 
essentially tragic quality of a work, the following definition by 
Oscar Mandel (p.20) of the tragic situation proposes a solution, 
one in which ‘a protagonist who commands our earnest good will 
is impelled in a given world by a purpose, or undertakes an action, 
of a certain seriousness and magnitude; and by that very purpose 
or action, subject to that same given world, necessarily and inevit- 
ably meets with grave spiritual or physical suffering’. Voltaire’s 
tragedies meet these requirements with the possible exception of 
the last qualification, that the suffering be inevitable. In Œ'dipe 
there appears no escape from the will of the gods, for such was the 
legendary material upon which Voltaire based his play; but there 
is no reconciliation with divine justice, and when the play ends, 
one feels that the action may have been inevitable but that the 
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human suffering involved was undeserved. In the three plays 
where Voltaire moved from legend to history, the events appear 
even less inevitable and the protagonists even more to be pitied. 
Nérestan may see god’s vengeance in Zaire’s death, but the au- 
dience does not. Alvarez may submit to the events as being direct- 
ed by the finger of god, but an audience will interpret them rather 
as stemming from Gusman’s intolerance. Mahomet is one of Vol- 
taire’s strongest protests against the injustice of man’s suffering, 
and that suffering, far from appearing inevitable, seems the result 
of a prolonged series of chance happenings—just as it did in Zaire 
and Alzire. 

When Voltaire returns to legend in Mérope, he suggests the 
inevitability of the suffering, but his focus lies elsewhere. Mérope, 
like Andromaque, is forced to make a tragic decision—to save her 
son at the expense of her own life—but she is never forced to act 
upon that decision. Certainly Egisthe’s murder of Polyphonte is 
not followed by consequences comparable to those that result 
from Oreste’s killing of Pyrrhus. Particularly in Zaire. Alkire, and 
Mahomet, the rôle of chance seems to overshadow any possibility 
of viewing the action as inevitable. One feels at the end of the plays 
that Zaire need not have died, that Alzire need not have suffered, 
and that Séide need not have lost. The cause for suffering in these 
three plays is neither an exterior fatality nor an inner psychological 
necessity; it is, instead, a human error, and in each case takes the 
form of a religious préjugé. This is, of course, an oversimplifica- 
tion, for Voltaire has included within the texts of his plays other 
reasons for man’s suffering. Orosmane, for example, is shown to 
be both jealous and proud. If one were to interpret his suffering as 
the inevitable result of basically human emotions, one would 
emphasize a tragic quality that Voltaire admits but does not accen- 
tuate. Orosmane’s jealousy, therefore, appears somewhat super- 
fluous to the central meaning of the play but adds to its dramatic 
complexity by allowing for a multiple interpretation. 

The error is not depicted as inevitable, as a necessary part of the 
human condition, but rather as the result of false reasoning. The 
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protagonist’s feelings in each case are right, and if he had followed 
his natural instincts rather than his rationale, the tragedy might 
have been avoided. These three plays all tend to accentuate Mon- 
téze’s statement that ‘nous seuls rendons les jours heureux’—or 
‘malheureux’, as the case may be. Humanity has within itself the 
means for the achievement of happiness, and itis not until Mérope 
that Voltaire reminds his audience that these means are at times 
limited by forces beyond man’s control. A divinity, pagan or 
Christian, always lurks in the background and offers a religious 
interpretation to those who seek one, but the central focus is 
always upon the human, not the divine. Voltaire’s plays are not 
structured to presentat length the inevitability of human suffering. 
They had to allow for the workings of chance and for the influence 
of great men, the two aspects of his philosophy of history that were 
not a part of the traditional tragic doctrine. 

He knew he was not writing tragedy in the same sense that his 
predecessors had. He knew also that the content of his work was 
frequently at odds with its form. He continued nonetheless to use 
the same classical framework, to keep verse rather than prose, and 
to call his plays tragedies rather than what were later termed 
drames. One reason is that the form afforded him a necessary mea- 
sure of clandestinity. He could propagate revolutionary material 
with relative safety so long as it was veiled by the trappings ofa 
traditional form. A second reason is that it allowed him so hold up 
a moral and artistic ideal. French seventeenth-century tragedy 
represented a level of civilization and a degree of artistic achieve- 
ment that he sought to mirror and improve upon. He would con- 
tinue to champion the age of Louis x1v against the barbarism of 
earlier times and against what he termed the growing decadence of 
his own. 

In the plays between @aipe and Mérope, Voltaire came to view 
tragedy in terms of history rather than ritual. This did not preclude 
inevitability in the action, for his philosophy of history is largely 
deterministic in the sense that he viewed past events as the result 
of natural causation. Such a view is modified, however, by his 
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allowance for theinfluence of great menandthe workings of chance. 
History, unlike literature, is not essentially moral. It is frequently 
the record of past crimes where the wicked have triumphed or of 
catastrophes that result from coincidence or misunderstanding. 
Despite the vicissitudes of human fortune, Voltaire nonetheless 
clung to the idea of progress and the gradual betterment of man- 
kind. His use of history is, therefore, orientated towards showing 
past errors, and it reflects his optimistic belief in progress. He 
stated repeatedly that in his tragedies he was seeking to be the 
painter rather than the historian of an epoch; consequently he will 
handle his material as an artist rather than as a scientist for two 
reasons. The first is that scientific objectivity is impossible, for 
extreme probability is the most a historian can hope to achieve. 
The second is that in order to make history serve a practical end, 
it must be falsified to coincide with the didactic purpose of the 
writer. 

Voltaire was not seeking to evoke with historical accuracy one 
day or even three hours from the past. Instead, he was bent upon 
showing the whole spirit of a people via its laws and customs at a 
particular stage in civilization. His aim as a dramatist in the trage- 
dies is much the same as his aim as a historian in the Essai sur les 
mœurs et l’esprit des nations: Vous voudriez que des philosophes 
eussent écrit l’histoire ancienne, parce que vous voulez la lire en 
philosophe. Vous ne cherchez que des vérités utiles, et vous n’avez 
guère trouvé, dites-vous, que d’inutiles erreurs. Tachons de nous 
éclairer ensemble; essayons de déterrer quelques monuments pré- 
cieux sous les ruines des siécles’ (M.xi.3). The material of the 
tragedies is mirrored in the chapter headings of the Æssar, and 
when Voltaire later summarized the crusades with the sentence 
‘Ainsi le seul fruit des chrétiens dans leurs barbares croisades fut 
d’exterminer d’autres chrétiens” (ibid.), it could serve as at least 
one of the thematic implications of Zaire. By means of large 
historical tableaux, Voltaire sought to portray the clash of civili- 
zations, such as the Spanish against the Indian or the French 
against the Turkish, which would raise the issues above personal 
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or even national disputes. History furnishes him with a certain 
number of details that he scatters throughout his plays to give 
reality to the characters and events. He frequently demonstrates a 
fairly exact knowledge ofthe past, but he often misuses history by 
changing the chronology to suit his purpose or by attributing to 
events causes for which there is no historical justification. He 
interweaves the true and the false so that his characters may not 
always think and feel in accordance with the time and place assign- 
ed them, but they do think and feel as human beings. They con- 
form to Voltaire’s conception of humanity. Upon exotic lands and 
foreign customs he superimposes his own philosophical view- 
point. And since the study of the past is to be of practical value to 
the present, he frequently includes veiled allusions to contempo- 
rary events. Ina sense he is writing not only of past ages but of his 
own as well. One reason why his characters lack psychological 
depth is that he is perpetually manceuvring them in an effort to 
make them exemplify how people of a certain time and place 
acted. He was not, however, able to divorce himself from his own 
time and place, and consequently his characters are often the epit- 
ome of French eighteenth-century manners and customs. His use 
of legend and other literary models parallels his use of history. He 
makes changes according to his needs. But his view of legend is 
much like his view of history. It is to be used to illustrate some 
truth. Were man completely free, he would have no need of 
allegory to state these truths. Voltaire probably came closest to 
revealing his own view of history in Mahomet although it is not 
an accurate study of the title character. Its action and its theme 
appear most sincerely expressed in the line “Tu dois régner; le 
monde est fait pour les tyrans’. Certainly this mirrors his reaction 
to the events in Europe and most particularly his disillusionment 
with Frederick. Butif this were the final note of the play, the result 
would be historical pessimism. Perhaps Voltaire felt he had in fact 
come too close to historical truth in Mahomet and therefore 
returned to the use of legend in Mérope where he would insist more 
upon how things should be than upon how they actually were. 
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Here again he treats his subjects as he had treated history—by 
showing a stage in civilization, barbaric in many ways but pos- 
sessing certain virtues. For onething, his Greeks knew how to deal 
with tyrants. 

Voltaire exploited history and legend to illustrate his view of the 
drama that is life. He wanted to put drama into history and history 
into drama. For him, dramatic truth was always more important 
than historic fact. He has not given a historically accurate repre- 
sentation of any one epoch, unless it be his own, but he has been 
faithful to his historical aim of presenting the spirit ofa nation ata 
particular stage in its development. In fact, many of the issues and 
viewpoints put Voltaire ahead of, rather than behind, his own 
time. There are, for example, many passages that foreshadow 
Hegel’s historical dialectic and his Philosophy of fine art. Both 
writers were convinced that history could be explained as the 
progressive unfolding of reason and that the function of history, 
like that of philosophy, was to bring nations to self-consciousness. 
Hegel’s remarks on the difference between ancient and modern 
tragedy are particularly apposite in this respect, for he emphasized 
the fact that it is difficult for the modern audience to sympathize 
with heroes who willingly admit their guilt for deedsdoneuninten- 
tionally. The whole modern point of view underscores this distinc- 
tion between a subjective and an objective significance of accom- 
plished fact. Implicit in Hegel’s analysis of the trial and death of 
Socrates are endless parallels between the Greek philosopher and 
Voltaire, between ancient Athens and eighteenth-century France, 
between tragedy and historical reality. Hegel’s influence on Marx 
is well known, and the theory of class struggle could be considered 
a further development of ideas inherent in Voltaire’s tragedies 
although Voltaire put little emphasis upon an economic interpre- 
tation of history. 

Viewing history as the struggle between the reasonable and the 
unreasonable slowly evolving towards a victory for the former, 
Voltaire was faced with the problem of putting a new world out- 
look into an old literary form. Clarence Brenner (pp.221-224) 
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believes that Voltaire, like the other authors of his age, did not 
understand the impossibility ofintroducinginto the narrow limits 
of classical tragedy all the action and spectacle necessary for the 
re-creation of a historical period. It seems more probable that 
Voltaire well understood those limits, for he resolutely upheld 
the established form rather than yield to the demands of historical 
tragedy. Even after the reforms in staging, Voltaire refused the 
degree of spectacle that so many of his contemporaries sought. The 
reason for Voltaire’s failure to create historical drama in the Shake- 
spearean sense is simply that his aim lay elsewhere. He would put 
interest and morality into history, and to do so it was necessary to 
mingle invention with fact. He wanted to evoke nota single histor- 
ical event butan entire historical epoch. ‘Je wai pris dans l’histoire 
que l’époque de la guerre de saint Louis; tout le reste est entiére- 
ment d’invention’ (Best.D517). Brenner concludes that every- 
thing history might have furnished has been sacrificed to poetry. 
Other critics have said that Voltaire sacrificed psychology to 
philosophy, or metaphysics to ethics, or observation to propa- 
ganda. The statements all contain a measure of truth, but would 
it not be more exact to say that Voltaire subordinated all these 
categories to his dramatic aims? It is the pragmatic quality of Vol- 
taire’s dramaturgy which makes his practice consistent with his 
theory and which allows for seeming inconsistencies. 

When one examines the plays for their dramatic merits rather 
than for their conformity to a specific criterion for tragedy, one 
discovers a curious paradox: the reasons for Voltaire’s immense 
success as a dramatist among his contemporaries are the very 
reasons that later critics cite as the cause of his ultimate failure. The 
newness of his ideas, their topical interest, and his ability to treat a 
contemporary problem under the guise of legend were considered 
rather passé by the mid-nineteenth century. Many of the institu- 
tions and prejudices against which his propaganda was directed had 
been reformed or abolished. When the causes that he championed 
became so accepted as to appear banal, the ideas in his plays 
appeared to overshadow their dramaticappeal. His contemporaries 
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found satisfaction in the traditional aspect of his tragedies. His 
public was familiar with the literary conventions that he used and 
believed him the worthy successor to Corneille and Racine. Given 
more historical distance, both the critics and the public came to 
look upon Voltaire as a poor imitator. They chose Racine as the 
model for excellence and emphasized the differences rather than 
the similarities. And although Voltaire’s tragedies appealed be- 
cause of their sentimentality in an age of reason, the rise of roman- 
ticism made the emotional aspect seem tame by comparison. An 
eighteenth-century audience was fascinated by Voltaire’s rational 
approach to the mysterious; later, however, he was criticized for 
his lack of imagination. 

In a like manner, each one of his dramatic innovations, which 
appealed by its very newness to his contemporaries, has since been 
subject to adverse criticism. He brought tragedy closer to his 
contemporaries by his use of historical and national subject matter. 
His avowed purpose was often to create a ‘peinture des mceurs’ 
rather than a ‘crise d'âme’. A later age judged that only the latter 
was the appropriate subject matter for tragedy. An additional 
complaint was that although he had introduced history, his plays 
were not ‘historical’ enough. In other words, he was neither 
Shakespeare, Dumas, nor Hugo. Voltaire used not only more 
characters than most of his predecessors but also a new type of 
character. The Shakespearean overtones in heroines such as Zaire 
and the introduction of two fairly stock characters such as the 
fanatic (Séide) and the kindly old man (Narbas) impressed an 
eighteenth-century audience by their originality. Later-day critics 
were to complain that they lacked psychological depth and to dis- 
miss them on the grounds of being unrealistic. Certainly Voltaire 
introduced more external action into his plays—running, gesture, 
crowds, and death closer to the stage—which gave them an air of 
newness. The next century, however, found so much action to be 
artificial and saw therein all the trappings of melodrama. For its 
tastes there was now too much theatrical pomp that belonged to 
the province of opera rather than tragedy. One can only wonder 
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what these same critics would sayifconfronted with the staging of 
Athalie. 

Finally there are two other aspects to be considered under the 
heading of dramatic innovations that can be cited as reasons for 
both the success and the failure of Voltaire’s tragedies. One was 
his use of new and more realistic settings. They were new in that 
the scene was no longer restricted to Greece or Rome, as had been 
the custom in most classical tragedy. He moved all over the world 
and in so doing introduced costumes that were more in keeping 
with the country than the traditional panier of the seventeenth- 
century stage. By the nineteenth century, both the variety of set- 
ting and the increased fidelity of costume seemed infantile when 
compared with the developments of the realistic and naturalistic 
theatre. The second aspect was Voltaire’s newness of subject. His 
contemporaries flocked to the theatres to see new plays that were 
treating new themes. Later critics, however, when they came to 
review his theatrezn toto, found that the subject wasineffect always 
the same and concluded that his plays were inferior by their lack 
of invention. The validity of such a criticism seems highly doubt- 
ful. The work of even the best dramatists (and certainly Corneille 
and Racine must be included in this category) is not dismissed 
because of its limited scope in subject matter or its lack of variety 
in treatment. 

One final reason for the immense success of Voltaire’s plays 
that is all but lost to critics of a later period was the excellence of 
the actors and the visual appeal of the production. Plays, after all, 
are written to be seen and heard, and no matter how great the 
imaginative effort on the part of the reader, it is virtually impos- 
sible to visualize the experience created by a Lekain or a mlle 
Clairon without the benefit of an actual performance. As a result, 
the plays have come to be judged almost exclusively on their liter- 
ary merits. 

All the criticisms listed above point in one general direction. 
Voltaire simply did not satisfy the tastes of a later day. The points 
that his contemporaries admired are criticized by succeeding 
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generations who complain that he was not so competent as the 
seventeenth-century classicists in writing tragedy nor so skillful as 
the nineteenth-century romantics in writing drame. Is it possible 
that a nation could err completely for so long and that we in the 
twentieth century are so divorced from the values of the eighteenth 
that Voltaire’s tragedies can no longer appeal to our tastes? The 
answer may be found first by a reappraisal of these plays as drama 
and second, by a comparison between their artistic merits and 
Voltaire’s aesthetic aims. 

All these plays exemplify the first and most important principle 
of drama: namely, that it consists of conflict. This conflict takes 
the form of action, and without the struggle between opposing 
forces, there can be no drama. This tension, as has been shown in 
the chapters devoted to theindividual plays, is present both within 
and between the various dramatic elements and the different levels 
of meaning. There is, for example, conflict not only in the action 
but between the action and the other elements. The action may be 
at odds with the thought and thereby produce dramaticirony. The 
tension may exist in one line through the author’s use of antithesis, 
orit may reach such proportions as to appear a clash between forme 
and fond. There are conflicting emotions, conflicting ideas, and 
conflicting wills; and as these dramas unfold, they evoke multiple 
and often conflicting interpretations. Many critics have considered 
thisto beanartistic defect, maintaining that the plays lack structural 
unity. Is it not possible, however, to view this tension of opposites 
as enhancing the dramatic qualities of the plays and also adding to 
their aesthetic value by allowing and, indeed, necessitating not one 
but many interpretations? To be dramatically successful, conflict 
must occur between two forces of relatively equal power. If Zaire’s 
predicament, for example, is to move an audience, her allegiance 
must be divided between two equally valid yet conflicting alter- 
natives. Voltaire presents in each of his plays a struggle that is all 
the more dramatic because it involves conflict on all levels. In the 
case of Zaire, it is not only the tension between her love for her 
father and her love for Orosmane; but her duty to herself, to her 
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family, to her country, and to her religion are all an integral part 
of the conflict. 

The result is a multiple focus, which, as stated above, many 
critics consider a structural fault. If one searches for the kind of 
organic unity achieved by Racine, one will not find it in the trage- 
dies of Voltaire; yet the reason for this apparent lack of unity stems 
from his desire to create something quite different. He deliberately 
destroyed the previous unity and substituted a new variety. His 
tragedies lack the clear focus of the classical age because he wanted 
another kind of focus. In his plays, one finds much the same 
material as in his contes or his poems, his correspondence or his 
Dictionnaire philosophique. It is a multiple, almost encyclopedic 
focus, but there is a unity of interest, the same unity that charac- 
terizes the whole of Voltaire’s work and, indeed, the whole of the 
eighteenth century. That unity lies in the man himself. Voltaire’s 
interest is in humanity and in the power of art to transform suffer- 
ing into happiness. The tragedies exemplify Voltaire’s philosophy 
in action, a philosophy that includes all realms; and they embody 
Voltaire theindividual, who was simultaneously scientist, sociolo- 
gist, historian, moralist, metaphysician, and, above all, artist. The 
different levels of meaning that have been examined in the plays 
show his world outlook, which, like the man himself, is a compo- 
site of conflicting ideas and emotions suspended, as it were, in a 
state of perpetual tension. This tension is reflected in the tragedies, 
is responsible for their multiple focus, and is at the source of their 
dramatic quality. Whether they be viewed as the forces of rational- 
ism in conflict with sensibility, liberalism in conflict with conser- 
vatism, classicism in conflict with romanticism, or the desire to 
create in conflict with the desire to destroy, these opposing forces 
are constant factors within human nature. Voltaire in his tragedies 
may vary his emphasis, but in each example he succeeds in trans- 
ferring the drama that is life into a drama expressed through art. 
In so doing, he is consistent (and therefore not without unity) in 
his immediate aims as a dramatist and in his ultimate goal as an 
artist. 
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The inner significance of the tragedies 


‘il est impossible que toute une nation se 
trompe en fait de sentiment, et ait tort 
d’avoir du plaisir’ (M.viii.318). 


When examined on the basis of Voltaire’s aesthetic, the tragedies 
are successful in fulfilling his requirements They are works of art 
by his definition His aesthetic theory, however, is difficult to 
establish, particularly if one tries to render him a systematic or 
even consistent philosopher. He becomes elusive, paradoxical, if 
not contradictory. The more one reads his pronouncements upon 
literature and the other arts, the more one is struck by his unwill- 
ingness to commit himself to any orthodox position. It is as if he 
deliberately set out to thwart those who would categorize him. 
Many have tried, and certainly the work of Folkierski, Trahard, 
Naves, Lanson, and Pomeau contributes greatly to an understand- 
ing of his position in regard to aesthetic problems. Yet the general 
impression that arises from their works is that Voltaire adhered 
fairly closely to the doctrines of French seventeenth-century 
classicism while making certain changes that are usually labelled 
as romantic tendencies. 

Voltaire read, studied, and commented upon the principal aes- 
thetic treatises of the past and of his contemporaries. For the most 
part, he considered the rules he found therein either useless or 
false. His own Essay on epick poetry was not conceived as a rule 
book for aspiring poets; on the contrary, it was a defense of his 
divergence from tradition in the Henriade and, in general, of 
artistic freedom from the restraints of conventional forms. One 
can define metals because their basic nature remains the same, but 
one cannot define art by the same objective standards. 
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One might expect to find a definitive statement of Voltaire’s 
views on art and the nature of beauty in the Temple du goût (1733); 
but even a cursory examination reveals it to be more a recording of 
contemporary taste and opinion than a doctrine of rules. Perhaps 
the most notable aspect of the Temple is that the author chose not 
to follow the example set by Boileau and other famous predeces- 
sorsin the field and combined prose with verse, thereby provoking 
a storm of criticism from the purists. Much later, in 1761, Voltaire 
was to write his Parallèle d’ Horace, de Boileau et de Pope, but 
again the critic who is seeking a comprehensive statement of his 
fundamental aesthetic beliefs will be disappointed. 

Voltaire’s view of art, if one reconstructs it from countless ob- 
servations scattered throughout prefaces, articles, and the corres- 
pondence, differs radically from the conventional seventeenth- 
century view. Central concepts for a definition of the nature of art 
as conceived of by classical doctrine and subsequently modified by 
him are the good, the true, and the beautiful. For Voltaire, the good 
is no longer the absolute moral quality that it had been for the 
seventeenth century. It now carries a social rather than a religious 
connotation, and it is to be judged in relative terms by the individ- 
ual conscience. Virtue has acquired a new meaning. Zaire’s virtue, 
it will be recalled, does not depend upon her religion. Whereas 
Voltaire is careful to make the distinction that virtue is not ‘un 
bien’ but rather ‘un devoir’, for him, as well as for his contempo- 
raries, virtue, e bien, and le bon all gradually become associated 
with feeling, with sentiment, with sensibilité. The passions, which 
had been condemned previously, are now seen to be good, and 
they—not reason—are to govern the will. With this new manner 
of envisaging the good as the conformity between our desires and 
our actions to fulfil them, the strict classical dichotomy between 
virtue-vice and good-evil is destroyed, or at least its focus is 
shifted. Voltaire did not deny the existence of evil; but evil comes 
to besynonymous with lack of feeling, and goodwith the exploita- 
tion of one’s senses to the fullest: “Le plus grand bien est celui qui 
vous délecte avec tant de force qu’il vous met dans l’impuissance 
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totale de sentir autre chose, comme le plus grand mal est celui 
qui va jusqu’a nous priver de tout sentiment’ (M.xvii.575). 

A similar divergence between Voltaire’s view and that of his 
seventeenth-century predecessors concerning the good occurs in 
their concepts of the true. For Boileau, truth is the fundamental 
principle of literature. It is constant and universal. It is synony- 
mous with nature. In order for thought to reflect truth, it must 
satisfy reason. Boileau’s statements are taken up by Voltaire. On 
the surface, he appears to praise such a view, but quickly it be- 
comes apparent that there is a change of focus from the absolute 
to the relative and that reason must no longer reign as the sole 
arbiter. What is nature for him is not necessarily nature for Boi- 
leau, and in “Du vrai dans les ouvrages’, he immediately begins to 
attach true and false to the feelings. He praises his own work as 
being the equal of Moliére’s for the truth of characterization: 
‘Molière est vrai dans tout ce qu’il dit. Tous les sentiments de /a 
Henriade, de Zaire, d Akire, de Brutus, portent un caractère de 
vérité sensible’. Next he moves to sincerity as a criterion for the 
true: ‘Il y a aussi une autre espèce de vrai qu’on recherche dans les 
ouvrages; c’est la conformité de ce que dit un auteur, avec son 
âge, son caractère, son état... . Ces ouvrages sont presque tou- 
jours insipides, parce qu’ils ne sont point partis du cœur d’un 
homme pénétré”. Here, as was the case with the good, one sees the 
true to be dependent upon the intensity of the emotion. Voltaire 
concludes his remarks with a summary of how truth in its varying 
manifestations may be used as a means of judging a work of art: 
‘En un mot, la principale régle pour lire les auteurs avec fruit, c’est 
d’examiner si ce qu’ils disent est vrai en général; s’il est vrai dans 
les occasions où ils le disent; s’il est vrai dans la bouche des per- 
sonnages qu’on fait parler; car enfin la vérité est toujours la pre- 
mière beauté, et les autres doivent lui servir d'ornement. C’est la 
pierre de touche dans toutes les langues et dans tous les genres 
d'écrire’ (M.xxxiii.422-423). 

But the truth that Voltaire is talking about is not identical with 
Boileau’s. For the latter, the content of a work of art is to be tested 
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for its truth by man’s reason; both the value and the beauty of any 
artistic creation depend upon the extent of its rationality. There- 
fore, in Boileau’s eyes, reason is man’s principal, indeed exclusive, 
guide for judgement. Voltaire’s truth comes from the heart rather 
than from the head, and reason is not all-sufficient. In one of his 
Notebooks (ii.517) he wrote: ‘La raison a fait tort à la littérature 
comme à la religion: elle l’a décharnée. Plus de prédictions, plus 
d’oracles, de dieux, de magiciens, de géants, de monstres, de che- 
valiers, d’héroines. La raison seule ne peut faire un poème épique.” 
For him, reason is capable of error, particularly in matters aesthet- 
ic. Reason errs because its standard is external rather than internal, 
in the thing being judged rather than in itself. He questions man’s 
capacity to know external reality. He reacts against the geometric 
spirit and proclaims the validity of the feelings. At the very centre 
of his aesthetic doctrineis the fundamental truth of man’s emotions 
as opposed to the more illusory truth of his reasoned judgements 
on the nature of external reality: “Ce qui a trompé Descartes et 
Mallebranche et tous les autres sur ce point, c’est une chose réelle- 
ment très vraie, c’est que nous sommes beaucoup plus sûrs de la 
vérité de nos sentiments et de nos pensées que de existence des 
objets extérieurs’ (Best.D637). 

Voltaire is not advocating the overthrow of reason, but he is 
suggesting that there is a truth that is to be apprehended through 
the emotions more readily and more completely than through 
logic. No amount of reasoning, for example, will convince a man 
that he should not be bored, for he has the truth of his own emo- 
tional experience. Feeling cannot be anything but true because it 
has no reference to anything except itself. That this kind of truth 
is more important to Voltaire, especially in aesthetics, is evident 
when he judges the relative worth of the vraisemblable: ‘Un vrai- 
semblable froid et glaçant ne vaut pas un colin-maillard vif et 
terrible. . . . Le public s’accoutumera bien vite au colin-maillard, 
quand il sera touché du reste’ (Best.D3609). 

Theimportanceassigned to truth and verisimilitude has changed 
since Boileau’s Art poétique. Voltaire would not agree that truth 
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must be a fundamental principle of art. Just as he enlarged the 
rôle of the feelings, he legitimatized the imagination. Illusion, such 
as the game of blindman’s-buff, has its own value, comparable at 
times to that of truth. For him, what was true was not necessarily 
good, but the false could be made synonymous with the good ifits 
results justified its use. 

In his reaction against Cartesian rationalism, Voltaire called 
forth not only an appeal to the feelings but also their display. One 
is to react and to react violently even in the realm of abstract 
ideas. His own enthusiasm for science and philosophy carries a 
fervour that was lacking in his predecessors. Heis not, however, an 
advocate of unbridled flights of passion, imagination, or enthu- 
siasm. Recognizing the validity of the emotions, he places certain 
limits upon their exercise. He is against the geometric spirit, but 
he is equally against the total exclusion of reason. Enthusiasm 
must have limits and direction, and one can see particularly clearly 
in his article ‘Enthousiasme’ the ideal balance that he seeks. It is 
doubly revealing because it shows by example; the feelings men- 
tioned in the first paragraph are those that have been repeatedly 
demonstrated in the tragedies, and those in the second represent 
the emotional reaction of the audience: ‘Qu’entendons-nous par 
enthousiasme? Que de nuances dans nos affections! Approbation, 
sensibilité, émotion, trouble, saisissement, passion, emportement, 
démence, fureur, rage: voila tous les états par lesquels peut passer 
cette pauvre âme humaine. Un géomètre assiste à une tragédie 
touchante; il remarque seulement qu’elle est bien conduite. Un 
jeune homme à côté de lui est ému et ne remarque rien; une femme 
pleure; un autre jeune homme est si transporté que, pour son mal- 
heur, il va faire aussi une tragédie: il a pris la maladie de enthou- 
siasme’ (M. xviii.5 52-553). 

Obviously it is the woman’s tears that receive Voltaire’s appro- 
bation. And tears are the fitting emotional response not only toa 
situation in art but to one in life, for in the paragraph that follows 
the one just cited, he constructs a parallel between the ideal theatre- 
goer and the ideal military man that concludes: “César pleurait en 
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voyant la statue d'Alexandre’. Sensibility is therefore characterized 
by enthusiasm. Enthusiasm must be tempered by reason, and it is 
the perfect balance of the two thatis the gift of the artist: “L’enthou- 
siasme raisonable est le partage des grands poètes. Cet enthou- 
siasme raisonnable est la perfection de leur art; c’est ce qui fit croire 
autrefois qu’ils étaient inspirés des dieux, et c’est ce qu’on n’a 
jamais dit des autres artistes’ (M.xviii.55 4). 

Now the highest expression of sensibility is tears, and it is here 
that Voltaire’s concept of the feelings joins his interpretation of 
truth. As was stated earlier, one cannot deny the truth of the feel- 
ings; consequently, truth gradually becomes synonymous with 
that which elicits a sympathetic (emotional and enthusiastic) 
response from the observer. Voltaire had too much respect for 
science to disregard the importance ofits findings; on the contrary, 
he was, as has been seen, a popularizer of new-found scientific 
truths. But he was at the same time acutely aware of another, a 
higher, ‘truth’ that was dependent not upon the factual precision 
of observation but upon the emotional intensity of involvement. 
This second kind of truth was to be perceived through the feelings 
rather than by the intellect and it found its expression in tragedy— 
a tearful mirror of a pathetic reality. 

Just as the good and the true were redefined by Voltaire, so it 
was with the beautiful. Even the most cursory investigation of his 
remarks upon the nature of beauty reveals an attitude that is at 
once relative and subjective; relative, in that he underscores how 
man’s judgment of the beautiful varies from one period to another, 
one nation to another, one individual to another; subjective, in 
that he recognizes that beauty is not simply an abstract quality 
inherent in an object but is dependent upon the observer. Despite 
his repeated insistence upon the relativity of standards in judging 
beauty, it would be a mistake to consider him as admitting to all 
criteria as equally valid. His relativism is qualified, and he cons- 
tructs a hierarchy of taste in which he differentiates between 
essential and conventional beauties. The latter are relative insofar 
as they depend upon local customs and tastes; hence a French epic 
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such as La Henriade need not have the same subject matter or 
design as the liad; the former, however, are absolute in that there 
are certain qualities that all works termed beautiful share in com- 
mon. Voltaire’s hierarchy of the beautiful, although never ex- 
pressed in a coherent form but rather scattered throughout his 
critical reflections, encompasses questions of subject matter, treat- 
ment, and audience reaction. 

As far as subject matter was concerned, he was against the servile 
imitation of the ancients. While adhering to a fairly strict classical 
concept of separation of the genres by subject matter, he admitted 
the introduction of ‘new’ material that was historically more con- 
temporary than the legends of Greece and Rome and that would 
mirror the civilization of countries other than France. The more 
elevated the subject matter, the more it approached his ideal of the 
beautiful. The majority of his examples used to illustrate a beauti- 
ful subject mention an action. All men, he insists, are capable of 
seeing the beauty in a generous deed, whereas the beauties of 
Versailles might be veiled to an Oriental. When he writes, ‘Le 
méchant homme même reconnaitra la beauté des vertus qu’il 
mose imiter’ (M.xvii.558), it is clear that there has occurred an 
amalgamation of his concept of morality and his aesthetic. The 
beautiful is the virtuous. A woman may be considered beautiful by 
one man and not by another, but all men will perceive the beauty 
ofa virtuous act. Actions and thoughts are beautiful to all, whereas 
judgements based on visual qualities vary. 

Voltaire states certain formal aspects that are characteristic of all 
beautiful works. Unity he finds a prime virtue, and along with it, 
clarity and simplicity. Perhaps the clearest and most systematic 
expression of his criteria for a well-constructed work of art appears 
in his Conseils à M. Helvétius sur la composition et sur le choix du 
sujet d’une épitre morale (1738). From the twelve rules stated there- 
in, Naves (Goût, p.206) has extracted and labelled as essential 
principles the following: ‘le naturel, la variété, la clarté, la netteté 
et la propriété des termes, toutes qualités simples; et parmi les qua- 
lités d’un ton plus haut: le sentiment, l’harmonie, imagination’. 
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He then summarizes with precision how the diverse appli- 
cations of Voltaire’s theorizing can be reduced to a relatively 
simple formula: ‘le naturel, qui est générateur des autres; la pureté, 
qui comprend la propriété et la correction; la clarté ou netteté; 
enfin, l’aisance, qui est sur le chemin de l’élégance. L’élégance en 
effet, qui couronne les qualités simples, est déjà une qualité tem- 
pérée et résume toutes les premières démarches du goût”. The quo- 
tation ends characteristically enough on the word ‘goût’, that 
faculty by which one is to judge beauty. The question of taste is 
crucial here because it leads to the relationship between the work 
of art and the spectator. Notwithstanding the quantity of Vol- 
taire’s remarks devoted to the qualities of the works themselves, 
his aesthetic is always focused upon the relationship of the work 
to the observer, and he is constantly re-establishing the rapport 
between art and life. His remarks upon taste bear this out and lead 
the reader back to the third aspect of the beautiful, the mostimpor- 
tant, which is to be found in audience reaction. 

For Voltaire, there is no such thing as a cold and impersonal 
beauty. Beauty must be felt, and felt deeply. The greatest misfor- 
tune which could befall man would be to deprive him of all sensa- 
tion. Inversely, the greatest good is a totality of feeling so forceful 
and encompassing ‘qu’il vous met dans l’impuissance de sentir 
autre chose’ (M.xix.270). Thus, Voltaire’s ultimate criterion for 
beauty, as it was for good and for truth, is emotional. Beauty can 
and should strike man’s senses and his imagination, but unless it 
touches the heart, it remains uncertain. When one reviews all that 
he has said about the good, the true, and the beautiful, one can see 
it is feeling that defines and unites the three. The good is judged on 
the morality of the feeling; the true, on the sincerity of the feeling; 
and the beautiful, on the intensity of the feeling. There is an 
inevitable overlapping of the categories because of the very voca- 
bulary that Voltaire has used to define his terms. Rather than have 
three distinct categories, each autonomous and yet synonymous, 
he has forged a new unity that has as its basis not universal reason 
but universal feeling. 
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No one was more aware than Voltaire that art is what it does, 
and throughout his definitions of its nature, one finds him con- 
stantly referring to its effect. The beautiful, for example, is that 
which evokes admiration and pleasure. Many critics have empha- 
sized the hedonistic aspects of his aesthetic and have shown pleas- 
ure to be art’s principal goal; others have underscored the practical 
and didactic qualities both of his theory and of his practice. Vol- 
taire did not vacillate between two polarities of either amusement 
or instruction but envisaged the function of art as peindre, amuser, 
and instruire—the threefold purpose being synonymous and simul- 
taneous. 

In 1740, he wrote a particularly telling remark to d’Argenson: 
‘Mezeray et Daniel m’ennuyent,c’est qu’ilsne savent ny peindre ny 
remuer les passions’ (Best.D2148). Inherent in this short sentence 
lies the crux of his aesthetic theory. Art, above all else, must not 
bore. It must involve the spectator, and it must not only depict but 
it must also stir the passions. By his use of the word peindre, Vol- 
taire is cognizant of art’s imitative function as a reflection of life. 
At the same time, he differentiates between the activity of the 
historian’s factual recording and the artist’s creativity. ‘Je donne 
tous les jours quelque coup de pinceau à ce bau siècle de Louis 14, 
dont je veux être le peintre et non l’historien’ (Best.D899). The 
artist’s rôle is thus larger than that traditionally assigned to the 
historian, for the artist will both depict and stir; in other words, art 
will both reflect and affect life. Art thus becomes both an étude de 
mœurs and an école de mœurs. It is not enough that the heart be 
touched; it must be instructed and thereby improved. Art has, 
therefore, a didactic and frequently morally oriented aim. Man is 
to be instructed, man is to be moved, man is to be entertained. The 
three processes are interrelated. Fired by the imagination, reason 
acts upon the feelings to produce pleasure. The aesthetic experi- 
ence produced by art involves both the intellect and the emotions. 
Entertainment, in Voltaire’s eyes, cannot be separated from in- 
struction, and it must be remembered thatif the highest function of 
art is the production of pleasure, such a pleasure implies a zotal 
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involvement. Pleasure, as Lanson (Voltaire, p.85) has pointed 
out, has become the supreme law, the goal towards which all men 
strive and the justification for tradition and innovation alike. Its 
nature, however, is not passive, and its value—far from being a 
sybaritic self-indulgence—lies in its activity, in its individual and 
social utility. 

Art is useful because it helps man to be happy. The highest 
pleasure lies in the aesthetic experience, and this experience is 
obtained through a mode of vision that is applicable to all realms 
of living. The aesthetic judgement, which is synonymous with 
goût, achieves more than the exclusively logical or emotional. It 
enables man to see the entire complexity of the relationships in the 
world that surrounds him and his own rapport with that world. It 
enables man to realize himself to the limits of his human possibili- 
ties. Voltaire’s aesthetic is best characterized by the word ‘prag- 
matic’. Herein lies its essential newness in contrast with the preced- 
ing century. Truth, for example, is to be tested by its practical 
consequences. And art is practical in that it serves as a guide for 
action towards the accomplishment of happiness. Art, in other 
words, is capable of transforming knowledge into wisdom by 
showing the practical relationship of facts to life. 

Thus conceived, aesthetic pragmatism enables one to live as a 
critic in the highest sense. It is a joining of the critical and the 
creative processes. It is the perception of existing relationships, 
approbatory of the beautés and censorious of the défauts, and it is 
the continuous activity involved in the creation of new rapports. 
It is both Apollonian and Dionysiac. Voltaire destroyed old rela- 
tionships and created new, always with an aesthetic standard in 
mind. It was through art that man could best come to an under- 
standing of the past, to a living enjoyment of the present, and 
to a meaningful forging of the future. By destroying the old 
dichotomies between reason and sentiment, objectivity and sub- 
jectivity, science and art, Voltaire created a new aesthetic ori- 
ented towards the fullest possible realization of man’s earthly 
happiness. 
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His tragedies incorporate the good, the true, and the beautiful, 
showing each to be relative and associated with the feelings. If one 
judges the good on the morality of the feeling, the true on the 
sincerity of the feeling, and the beautiful on the intensity of the 
feeling, the presence of these three cannot be denied. As to the 
function of art, Voltaire sought an emotional response, well 
knowing that a play, as any other work of art, owes its success to 
its power to move the spectator. The plays may no longer be able 
to elicit the tears that they occasioned in the eighteenth century, 
but this need not deny them the power to provoke an emotional 
response. During the decade following the French Revolution 
many of his less well-known plays ‘were revived and extolled 
because in them Voltaire was expressing through the magic of the 
theatre the aspirations of the day’ (Robinove, p.538). Then, after 
the virtually total eclipse of his popularity during the predomi- 
nance of romanticism, no less a writer than Anatole France could 
state: ‘Je vais vous surprendre encore. Je ne trouve pas le théatre 
de Voltaire si mal écrit que vous dites. Je n’y vois pas tant de 
“tavelures” que vous en voyez. Le vers en est parfois un peu trai- 
nant, j'en conviens. Voltaire, pour parler comme Pascal, n’avait pas 
le temps d’être court. Mais enfin s’il y a quelque part un bon style 
de tragédie philosophique, c’est celui-là. J’y sens par endroits le 
cœur et l’âme du dix-huitième siècle 1. Yet aside from the historical 
interest that Voltaire’s tragedies may elicit, they are also capable 
of being interpreted for their relevance to contemporary issues, 
as was seen when the Orphelin de la Chine was revived in 1965. 
Wade? believes that Voltaire wrote more for his contemporaries 
than for posterity, a statement that seems perfectly true particular- 
ly when one examines the circumstances of his composition. And 
yet Wade also quotes Naves’s observation that Voltaire’s theatre 
raises more questions than it answers, and these are in fact the very 
questions with which the twentieth century continues to grapple. 


1 quoted by Jean Sareil, Anatole 2 The Intellectual development of Vol- 
France, pp.45-46. taire, pp-376, 379. 
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Whether or not one shares Voltaire’s taste for the outward form 
of classical tragedy, the plays are still capable of producing aes- 
thetic pleasure, which implies both entertainment and instruction. 
It seems impossible that one could react indifferently or experience 
boredom when confronted by plays that continue to reflect life 
and also contain the power to affect it. Voltaire saw the value of 
art as relative to all other branches of human endeavour; but inso- 
far as art enables man to see the complexity of his relationships, 
the tragedies would seem to fulfil art’s highest function: they help 
man realize his humanity. As such, they are pragmatic in the most 
inclusive sense of the term. Each of the tragedies represents an 
extremely complex critical act and offers thereby not only the 
possibility of utilitarian application to the immediate problems 
that confront man, no matter what his century, but also that kind 
of aesthetic pleasure that is produced when suffering is transformed 
and made beautiful. 

Perhaps the most dramatic and most significant aspect of Vol- 
taire’s tragedies lies in his repeated effort to unite the moral uni- 
verse (ethos) with a universe of emotion (pathos). In this effort, 
one finds both the destructive and the creative power of the artist 
—a process that is at once analytic and synthetic. The tragedies 
embody what Ernst Cassirer (Essay, p.149) calls the dynamic 
process of life itself: “What we feel in art is not a simple or single 
emotional quality. It is the dynamic process of life itself—the con- 
tinuous oscillation between opposite poles, between joy and grief, 
hope and fear, exultation and despair. To giveaestheticformto our 
passions is to transform them into a free and active state. In the 
work of the artist the power of passion itself has been made a for- 
mative power’. Emotion can certainly be viewed as one of the 
motive forces in the tragedies, but Voltaire did not entirely divorce 
feeling from thought. On the contrary, one was to lead to the 
other. Man moves from emotion to ideas to action, and in action 
lies life. Voltaire embodied this dynamic process in his art. His 
feeling for the world’s suffering is tempered by his awareness of 
man’s past and present errors, and the result is that life becomes a 
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gigantic irony. In other genres, he often resorts to mockery and 
occasionally even to despair. In the tragedies, he seems to have 
found a medium where the heart and the head maintained a fairly 
proportionate balance. 

The eighteenth century was not wrong in being pleased with 
these plays, which can still offer pleasure and instruction. As tra- 
gedy they present a different but nonetheless coherent view of 
man’s repeated failure to achieve happiness. As drama they are 
still capable of stirring the emotions and stimulating the intelli- 
gence. As history they reflect their own and earlier civilizations 
and furnish a necessary link between the past and the present in the 
development of the drama. As art they remain dynamic. The 
issues involved are not dead but of timely significance. Man is still 
seeking solutions to the problems that confronted Voltaire. Surely 
a theatre as rich as his in its accomplishments and possibilities 
deserves something more than its present relative oblivion. Per- 
haps through a reappraisal of his tragedies, the twentieth century 
will come to understand and appreciate what many critics have 
ignored—the real spirit of Voltaire in all its complexity. 
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